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SIR  WALTER    RALEGH 

CHAPTER    I 

HOW  THE  BLACK  FLAG  FLEW  AB6VE  COVINGTON  MANOR 

THE  Virgin  Queen  was  on  a  progress,  and  there 
were  black  looks  in  Covington  Manor.  Across  the 
county  had  come  brave  news  of  the  doings  at  Oving- 
dean.  Masque  and  pageant  had  followed  in  quick 
succession,  each  more  fertile  in  invention,  more 
costly  in  execution  than  its  predecessor.  But  the 
laughter  that  rang  from  Ovingdean  woke  no  an- 
swering echo  in  Covington.  How  would  the  Squire 
excel  his  neighbour  ?  The  Queen  was  no  neophyte 
in  pleasure.  For  many  a  year  poet  and  painter, 
musician  and  singer,  architect  and  masquer  had  ex- 
hausted their  devices  to  raise  a  fresh  smile  on  the  royal 
lips.  As  the  day  for  her  gracious  Majesty's  visit 
drew  nearer,  Squire  Ovington's  brow  grew  blacker. 
The  household  dared  not  speak  to  him.  In  the  village 
his  tenants  waited  and  wondered.  What  new  delight 
was  he  conjuring  up  for  her  Majesty  ?  There  was 
no  sign  of  tritons  in  the  lake,  of  nymphs  in  the  wood, 
no  quaint  device  to  greet  the  coming  guest,  no  bunt- 
ing floating  gaily  from  the  high  turrets.  Stay — when 
the  great  morning  broke,  smooth  and  sunny,  the 
wondering  villagers  looked  at  the  high  tower  that 
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crowned  the  time-worn  old  mansion,  shuddered, 
crossed  themselves,  and  went  silently  on  their  way. 

It  was  a  spring  morning,  and  the  larks  were  high  in 
the  blue  air,  English  larks  over  English  meadow 
country ;  Hampshire  fields,  with  the  plum-dust  of  heat 
drawn  over  the  distances  to  herald  a  June  day.  The 
hedgerows  were  bridal  with  the  white  parsley  flower 
and  the  stitchwort,  the  red  and  white  campion  played 
at  hide-and-seek  among  the  green  corn  in  the  fields. 
Here  and  there  the  yellow  toad-flax  raised  itself  with 
garden  stateliness  beside  its  frailer  sisters  of  the 
hedges,  or  the  tall  column  of  a  mullein  like  an  Easter 
candle  watched  beside  the  golden  agrimony.  The 
young  honeysuckle  was  sweet,  the  dog-roses  held  in 
their  cool  pink  cups  such  perfection  of  odour  and 
beauty  that  a  fair  woman  had  showed  as  a  poorly- 
achieved  creation  beside  them. 

Along  the  road  a  waggon  laden  with  flour  sacks 
plodded.  The  horses  drowsed  as  they  went,  the  carter 
drowsed  too.  The  pleasant  hum  of  the  June  flies,  the 
incessant  distant  twitter  of  the  larks,  the  monotonous 
sound  of  his  horses'  feet  on  the  highway  had  acted  as 
a  soporific  on  the  good  man's  heavy  senses,  already 
weighted  with  a  draught  of  beer  at  the  miller's.  The 
horses,  missing  his  encouraging  click  of  the  tongue, 
slowed  up  under  the  slackened  reins  as  they  reached  a 
slight  incline  on  the  highroad,  and  came  to  a  stand- 
still. The  waggoner  slept  on,  the  waggon  drawn 
across  the  road. 

He  was  rudely  awakened  by  a  shout. 

"Clear  the  way  !  Make  way  there  !  What  are  you 
.doing,  you  knave?  A  plague  on  you  for  blocking  the 
road." 

The  waggoner  awoke  with  a  start,  and  flicking  his 
horses,  edged  his  waggon  .to  the  side.  To  his  astonish- 
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ment  the  road  behind  him  was  full  of  an  impatient 
company  of  horsemen. 

"  Lord  'a  mercy,  the  Spaniards  be  coom  !  "  he 
ejaculated  with  slow  alarm,  marking  the  foreign 
elegance  of  the  nearest  horseman,  and  the  appearance 
of  some  six  or  more  coaches  over  the  horizon. 

"  Devil  take  your  slow  wits.  Get  your  horses  farther 
into  the  hedge,  man.  Make  wray  for  her  Majesty's 
coaches.  God's  passion !  Is  the  most  Christian 
Queen  to  be  confounded  with  King  Philip's  knaves? 
I  should  have  thought  your  loyalty  would  have  smelt 
the  difference — a  Spaniard  and  a  Papist  should  reek 
too  strong  of  singeing  for  an  honest  man's  nose  not 
to  tell  the  difference.  But  they  breed  disloyal  noses 
down  here,  I've  heard." 

The  speaker  was  a  young  man  with  a  beard  cut  in 
the  French  fashion,  of  none  too  strong  a  growth  as 
yet. 

"Come,  Master  Carey,"  said  another  voice,  "you 
waste  your  words  on  the  fool ;  I  dare  swear  he's  loyal 
enough." 

Having  cleared  the  way  satisfactorily,  the  two  horse- 
men cantered  back  to  join  the  oncoming  throng  of 
riders,  among  whom  were  some  dozen  ladies  in  hand- 
some riding  suits,  ruffed  small  around  the  neck  for 
greater  convenience  on  horseback. 

The  Queen  herself  was  behind  with  some  of  her 
gentlemen ;  these  were  her  ladies  who  rode  ahead,  and 
a  bevy  of  comeliness  they  were.  Whatever  her 
enemies  might  say  of  her  feminine  jealousy,  it  could 
never  be  said  that  her  Majesty  surrounded  herself 
with  ill-favoured  women,  that  she  might  appear  the 
fairer  by  contrast.  On  the  contrary,  she  proclaimed 
herself  above  rivalry  by  choosing  the  flower  of 
England's  young  womanhood,  and  either  in  man  or 
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woman  a  pleasing  appearance  was  a  step  to  her 
favour. 

"A  sleepy  knave  that  asked  if  we  \vere  the 
Spaniards,"  said  young  Carey,  pulling  in  his  horse 
beside  Mistress  Bess  Throgmorton's. 

"He  could  scarcely  choose  a  better  place  for 
slumber,"  said  Mistress  Throgmorton.  "My  own  eyes 
are  heavy,  I  admit.  I  was  up  by  daybreak  helping 
the  Queen's  women  to  pack  her  dresses,  and  her 
Majesty  would  have  her  trunks  all  unpacked  again, 
because  she  had  changed  her  mind,  and  chose  to  have 
a  farthingale  she  had  bid  me  send  off  with  the  bag- 
gage. She  wras  in  a  rare  temper,  and  rated  me  soundly 
for  it,  saying  she  had  meant  all  along  to  wear  it." 

"She  is  riding  slowly  this  morning." 

"She  swears  the  beds  were  damp  at  Ovingdean,  and 
that  in  spite  of  warming-pans.  She  was  stiff  with 
rheumatism  this  morning,  and  my  lord  Burghley  has 
the  gout,  so  there's  a  pair  of  them.  It  was  more  like 
that  the  ill  came  of  watching  the  masque  \vhen  the 
ground  was  still  wet  by  rain.  There's  one  comfort, 
and  must  'a  helped  her  joy  in  the  masque — that  it  will 
cost  Sir  Robert  of  Ovingdean  a  pretty  penny." 

She  laughed  merrily. 

"There'll  be  no  French  wines  at  Ovingdean  this 
many  a  day,  I'll  wager,"  answered  Carey. 

"And  my  lady  will  go  in  homespun  for  a  year  or  so. 
Heigho  !  There's  one  thing  certain,  at  any  rate ;  and 
that  is  what  made  her  Majesty's  stay  doubly  pleasant 
—Papist  coffers  are  not  likely  to  benefit  by  Sir 
Robert's  superfluity  this  year  at  least.  A  ruined  man 
is  a  poor  conspirator." 

"They  say  Squire  Covington's  none  too  anxious  to 
welcome  her  Majesty.  But  we  may  look  for  pretty 
entertainment  there.  The  Queen  sent  a  loving  letter 
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with  directions  as  to  how  she  shall  be  amused.  Lord, 
he'll  do  it  with  a  sour  face.  It  was  there,  three  years 
ago — at  Covington  Hall,  I  mean — that  Parsons  was 
sheltered.  They  say  he  read  mass  to  half  the 
county— 

"Sh "  said  Bess,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lips. 

"My  cousin's  a  Catholic — I  would  not  that  he  over- 
heard you." 

"A  loyal  Catholic  at  Court's  a  different  thing  from 
a  plotting  Catholic  who  harbours  rebels  to  the  realm. 
Though  there  be  those  at  Court — 

"Your  tongue  runs  away  with  your  discretion, 
Master  Carey." 

"Your  pardon,  Mistress  Throgmorton.  But  it 
angers  me  to  see  the  Queen  so  careless.  It  is  less 
bravery  than  foolhardiness." 

"Nevertheless  that  same  brave  trust  has  robbed 
many  a  would-be  assassin's  hand  of  its  muscle." 

"What's  that  of  assassins?"  asked  Francis  Throg- 
morton, who  rode  a  short  way  behind  them,  with  a 
nervous  start.  He  was  a  pale  youth,  who  had  ridden 
hitherto  in  a  mood  of  abstraction,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  horizon.  "What's  that  of  assassins,  cousin?" 

"The  word  has  waked  you  from  your  day  visions, 
Francis.  It's  ugly  enough  to  scatter  dreams." 

"But  what  did  you  say?"  he  persisted  appre- 
hensively. 

"That  nought  but  God's  miracle  preserves  her 
Majesty  from  such  rogues,"  cut  in  young  Carey 
bluntly. 

Francis  Throgmorton  glanced  towards  the  speaker 
and  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  speak,  then  closed  it 
again. 

"Why,  coz,  one  would  think  that  you  feared  a 
knife  in  your  back  yourself,"  laughed  Bess. 
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Francis  echoed  his  cousin's  mirth  without  much 
heart  in  his  laughter. 

"It  seems  a  cold  thing  to  talk  of  sudden  death  on 
a  day  like  this,"  he  said.  "One  can  see  God's  earth 
breathing.  I  could  wish  that  this  progress  might  last 
for  ever.  The  ill  smells  of  London  next  month  will 
be  a  poor  exchange.  I'd  give  all  the  civet  perfumes 
at  Court  for  a  bunch  of  dog-roses." 

"Oh,  you're  a  dreamer,  Francis,  and  always  sigh- 
ing for  what  is  not,"  said  Bess,  with  a  kind  of 
impatient  tenderness. 

"To  me  even  the  smell  of  the  kennel  in  London  is 
dear,"  said  Carey.  "There's  no  fair  city  without 
stinks,  as  there's  no  fair  woman — always  saving 
Mistress  Throgmorton — without  deceit." 

"And  why  do  you  except  me?"  asked  that  young 
woman . 

"Because  I  have  suffered  the  truth  at  your  hands 
but  too  often." 

"  How  many  more  miles  to  Covington  ? "  asked 
Francis,  breaking  in  again. 

"We  should  be  almost  there,  by  now,"  answered 
young  Carey.  "I  came  here  when  I  was  a  boy  with 
my  Aunt  Anne,  as  plump  a  woman  as  ever  rode  on 
horseback.  We  stayed  at  Sir  Humphrey  Fleming's 
near  by,  and  I  fished  over  Covington  Manor.  The 
next  turn  of  the  road  should  bring  us  within  sight  of 
the  house — it  stands  on  a  hill." 

"I  confess  I  am  hungry,"  remarked  Bess.  "I  am 
ready  for  Squire  Covington 's  good  cheer,  whether  it 
be  given  gladly  or  not." 

The  cavalcade  came  after  another  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  bend  of  the  road. 

"There's  Covington  Manor!  "  cried  young  Carey. 
"It  sits  among  its  own  fat  elms.  There  will  be  a  two- 
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miles  climb  to  it  along  a  winding  road.  The  village  of 
Covington  lies  beyond  the  crest  of  the  hill — an  ill- 
conditioned  place." 

"Yet  the  inn's  a  good  one,"  said  Francis  absently. 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  knew  Covington,  cousin," 

exclaimed  Bess  with  surprise.     "You  did  not  say  so 

when  I  bade  my  woman  secure  a  room  there  for  us." 

Francis  looked  confused.  "  I  have  heard  travellers 
speak  well  of  the  Heron's  Nest." 

"The  Manor's  a  proper  place,"  said  Bess,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  hill.  "And  the  day  lends  beauty  to  what 
is  fair  already.  There  is  scarce  breeze  enough  to  float 
the  flag—  She  broke  off  with  her  sentence 

abruptly    finished    and    shaded    her   eyes,    while    an 
exclamation  fell  from  her  lips. 

"What  is  it,  Mistress  Throgmorton  ?  " 

"  Was  it  the  custom,  when  you  were  at  Covington, 
to  welcome  guests  of  high  degree  with  a  black  flag  ?  " 
she  asked  in  a  low,  excited  tone. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Look  for  yourself." 

Both  young  men  followed  her  gaze,  wrinkling  their 
eyes  from  the  sun's  glare. 

"Saint  Nicholas!  You  are  right!"  exclaimed 
Carey. 

"A  black  flag,  that  means  the  plague,"  said  Throg- 
morton, his  face  whitening. 

"I'll  not  believe  it  till  I  have  plainer  proof  than  a 
black  flag,"  said  Bess.  "And  I  doubt  her  Majesty 
will,  neither.  This  plague  is  too  opportune." 

"I'll  ride  back  to  her  Majesty  and  tell  her." 

"You  will  hear  a  pretty  oath,"  said  Bess  with  a 
laugh.  "Here's  a  rider  coming  down  the  road.  He 
may  give  us  news,  since  his  horse's  tail  is  turned  to 
the  Manor." 
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In  the  next  moment  the  rider  had  pulled  up,  and 
was  answering  young  Carey's  question. 

"A  plague  ?  "  said  he.  "  Tis  the  first  I've  heard  of 
it.  True,  I  came  only  this  morning,  but  at  the 
Heron's  Nest  inn,  where  I  am  lodged,  I  heard  no 
word  of  a  plague." 

"Then  what  is  that  flying  from  the  tower?"  said 
Bess,  pointing  at  it  with  her  whip,  while  her  impatient 
gelding  fidgeted  beneath  her. 

The  stranger's  eyes  twinkled  humorously  as  he 
turned  his  gaze  on  hers.  She  saw  that  they  were 
piercing  as  those  of  a  man  accustomed  to  search  long 
distances  and  great  spaces.  He  marked  that  hers  were 
blue.  His  gaze  went  back  to  the  tower. 

"  It  looks  like  a  flag,"  he  said. 

"Of  course  it  is  a  flag.  What  colour  is  it?  "  Her 
tone  was  impatient. 

"It  may  be  black." 

"  It  is  black,  and  what  does  that  mean  ? "  The 
impatience  grew.  Was  the  man  a  fool? 

The  stranger's  eyes  twinkled  again.  "Nay.  You 
must  ask  Squire  Covington  that." 

"Tut,  man,  it  is  a  simple  question.  You  know  it 
means  the  plague."  Was  the  man  trifling  with  her? 

The  stranger  laughed.  "Might  it  not  mean  that  a 
man  wished  to  be  left  alone  ?  " 

Bess  looked  at  him  as  if  she  would  ask  him  more, 
but  before  her  thought  found  words,  he  gathered  his 
reins,  spurred  his  horse  lightly,  and  vanished  down 
the  road. 

"He  has  set  you  thinking,"  said  Carey,  trotting  up 
to  Bess.  "  What  did  he  tell  you  ?" 

"Nothing,  and  a  great  deal.  His  smile  said  most. 
He  was  more  enigmatic  than  our  Court  gentlemen,  and 
since  Lyly  called  the  tune  God  knows  they  speak  in 
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such  a  twisted  false  fashion  that  it  is  harder  to  come 
at  their  real  meaning  than  to  pick  a  bodkin  out  of  a 
cartload  of  flax.  But  his  face  was  straight  enough. 
I  could  warrant  there's  good  stuff  in  him.  Will  you 
ride  back  to  tell  the  Queen  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  better." 

"I  don't  envy  you  your  task,  Master  Carey,"  said 
Bess  wickedly. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE   MAN   WITH   THE   SCARRED   FACE 

THE  Heron's  Nest  inn  stood  in  the  village  street 
of  Covington.  It  was  a  roomy  place,  lately  rebuilt, 
with  stout  timbering  of  oak  and  wide  fireplaces  and 
chimneys,  to  replace  the  decaying  wooden  structure 
that  had  done  duty  as  a  hostelry  in  the  olden  days. 

It  was  a  busy  place  this  tenth  of  June.  When 
Heaven  sends  mercies,  it  sometimes  overwhelms  us. 
The  landlady  of  the  Heron's  Nest  felt  in  a  state  border- 
ing on  ingratitude  for  her  good  fortune.  It  had 
poured  travellers  ever  since  yester  even.  The  maids 
and  serving-men  were  bewildered,  the  stables  full. 

"There's  a  man  with  a  scarred  face,  who  says  he 
serves  Master  Walter  Ralegh,  and  Mistress-some- 
body-else's-serving-woman  both  set  on  me,  and  say 
you've  let  them  the  front  room  up-stairs,"  exclaimed 
the  much-tried  woman,  as  she  encountered  her  hus- 
band with  a  trayful  of  tankards  of  beer.  "A  pox  on 
you,  Barnabas,  for  a  meddler  and  muddler." 

"Well,  what's  amiss?  Leave  'em  to  fight  it  out 
amongst  themselves,"  replied  the  worthy  innkeeper, 
hastily  progressing  up  the  stairs.  "I  left  'em  con- 
tented enough.  And  they've  both  paid  me  in  advance. 
Like  enough  neither  the  gentleman  nor  the  lady  will 
come  after  all." 

"You're  in  a  hurry,  Barnabas  Grubb." 

Barnabas   Grubb   vouchsafed   no  answer,   and  left 
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the  good  dame  to  pursue  her  way.  He  had  found 
entertainment  in  the  front  room  that  he  was  anxious 
to  return  to,  press  or  no  press.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  he  was  hurrying  back  with  the  tankards  himself. 

He  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  room  without  ado 
and  entered.  Far  from  disputing,  he  found  the  rival 
claimants  on  amicable  terms.  The  serving-woman, 
come  to  remonstrate,  had  remained  to  listen,  and  the 
worker  of  these  miracles  was  a  sun-browned  man  with 
a  scar  on  his  cheek  and  rings  in  his  ears. 

"To  think  of  it!  "  said  the  serving-woman  with  a 
sigh,  her  eyes  big  with  astonishment. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Barnabas  Grubb  jealously. 
He  did  not  wish  to  lose  any  of  the  wonderful  tales 
with  which  this  loquacious  fellow  was  regaling  his 
audience. 

"I  was  only  a-telling  her  of  an  escape  I  had  down 
in  the  Azores.  That's  right,  host,  I  could  do  with 
half-a-dozen  more  of  those.  Brown  bustard  is  ill  to 
beat.  Though  when  the  Golden  Hinde  was  in  the 
Chiny  seas ' 

The  serving-woman  set  her  plump  elbows  on  the 
table  and  watched  the  lifted  tankard,  till  the  face  of 
the  speaker  had  disappeared  behind  its  bottom. 

"The  Chiny  seas!  "  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  un- 
belief. "Just  now  it  was  the  Indies." 

The  man  of  many  voyages  drained  the  tankard,  and 
setting  it  down  reached  for  the  other. 

"Ay,  and  I've  sailed  them  all,  from  Muscovy  to 
Plymouth  Hoe.  Where  Drake's  been,  I've  been,  and 
where  Drake  and  the  devil  ain't  been  it's  Walter 
Ralegh  and  me  will  go.  I'm  the  first  man  what  ever 
sailed  round  the  world." 

The  serving-woman  shot  him  a  glance  of  unwilling 
admiration. 
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"I  thought  Drake  did  that." 

"Drake?"  He  winked.  '"E  was  on  the  poop,  I 
was  on  the  bows." 

Barnabas  Grubb  sat  astride  one  of  his  own  chairs 
and  devoured  the  adventurer  with  his  eyes. 

"Well,"  he  admitted,  with  a  sigh,  "England  is 
good  enough  for  me,  and  my  own  fireside,  with  a  log 
o'  wood  for  winter  and  a  cool  roof  for  summer." 

"Summer!"  said  the  man  with  the  scarred  face 
contemptuously.  "Why,  you  don't  know  wot  'eat  is. 
I've  seen  it  that  'ot  that  you  'ad  to  empty  your  drink 
at  once  to  prevent  it  turnin'  to  steam." 

"That's  like  enough."  Barnabas  rubbed  his  hands 
dreamily.  "What  a  place  for  innkeepers  !  " 

"I've  seen  it  that  cold  that  if  you  touched  iron  it 
skinned  you  to  the  bone." 

Barnabas  Grubb  looked  incredulous.  "That's  a 
traveller's  tale.  You  can't  fool  me." 

"May  the  sky  rain  blue  devils  if  I  try.  Fool  you? 
You've  seen  men  and  you  know  a  liar.  You're  a 
wise  'un,  you  are." 

"Another  tankard?"  asked  the  innkeeper,  visibly 
gratified  by  this  tribute,  as  the  second  tankard  he  had 
brought  was  set  down  empty. 

The  man  with  the  earrings  refused  magnificently. 

"  Was  you  ever  in  Manoa  ?  "  inquired  Master  Grubb 
diffidently. 

"In  El  Dorado."  His  voice  sank  to  a  hoarse 
whisper.  "I'm  the  only  Englishman  that's  ever  seen 
it.  That's  why  Walter  Ralegh  is  taking  me  to  Court. 
Philip  of  Spain  would  give  me  a  million  for  what  I 
know." 

"Is  it  as  fine  as  people  say?"  asked  the  serving- 
woman. 

"You  ain't  even  dreamt  it.     The  meadows  are  as 
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green  as  if  you  painted  them.  The  deer  come  and 
eat  out  of  your  'and,  and  the  grapes  grow  as  big  as 
melons.  When  you're  thirsty  you  just  pricks  one, 
and  the  wine  comes  out  ready  to  drink." 

"No  !  "  exclaimed  Barnabas. 

"I  wouldn't  try  and  deceive  you." 

"  But  are  the  streets  paved  with  gold  ? "  asked 
Barnabas  greedily. 

"Yes,  and  the  houses  roofed  with  it.  It's  just  dirt 
out  there.  You've  only  to  pick  it  up."  He  glanced 
at  the  serving-woman's  rapt  face.  "And  the  women  ! 
There  was  a  princess  there,  that  lovely,  who  looked 
at  me " 

"Wasn't  she  black?"  asked  the  serving-woman, 
leaning  back  as  he  leant  forward. 

The  man  with  the  earrings  pulled  his  fair  beard 
and  winked  again,  at  the  landlord  this  time.  "Ain't 
them  women  jealous?"  He  leant  forward  again. 
"No,  she  was  dark,  a  little  darker  than  brown.  She 
'ad  gold  flat  things  tied  on  her  feet,  a  gold  belt  "- 
he  paused  and  considered  the  serving-woman's  plump 
dimensions — "round  her  very  little  waist,  a  row  of 
pearls  like  apples  round  her  neck 

The  serving-woman  made  a  gesture  of  disgust. 
"Didn't  she  wear  clothes?" 

"Ain't  I  tellin'  you?  Them  was  her  clothes.  You 
can't  dress  all  over  when  you  wear  gold,  it's  too 
heavy." 

This  piece  of  logic  sank  in. 

"Ay,"  said  Barnabas  at  length,  "but  there's 
Spaniards  out  there." 

"I've  heard,"  added  the  serving-woman,  "that  if  an 
English  sailor  falls  into  their  hands,  it's  worse  than 
death  he  suffers." 

The  empty  tankard  which  the  traveller  still  nursed 
&  2 
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fell  between  his  knees  with  a  clatter.  "You're  right 
there,  lass,"  he  said  in  an  altered  voice.  "What 
Satan  don't  know  a  Spaniard  can  teach  him.  They'll 
make  hell  worse  when  they  get  there."  His  voice 
sank  still  lower,  and  a  shadow  crept  into  his  eyes. 
"There  ain't  a  bone  in  my  body  they  haven't  broken. 
The  thumbscrew,  the  boot,  the  rack,  the  little  sister 
—I've  had  'em  all."  He  pulled  himself  together. 
"They  couldn't  make  me  blench,  though.  I'm  an 
Englishman.  When  Walter  Ralegh  on  the  Falcon 
rescued  me  I  was  just  pulp — you  could  do  nothing 
but  pour  a  little  drink  into  me.  But  there  ain't  a 
Spaniard  in  the  world  could  frighten  me."  He  rose 
boastfully.  "Put  me  on  the  Spanish  Main  with  a 
dozen  stout  fellows 

His  speech  was  arrested  by  the  opening  of  the 
door. 

Two  gentlemen  stood  in  the  doorway,  both  dark  and 
of  sallow  complexion.  The  taller  of  the  two,  his 
travelling  cloak  still  around  him  though  the  day  was 
warm,  stepped  into  the  room  and  made  an  angry 
remark  in  a  foreign  tongue  to  his  companion,  who 
stood  still  on  the  threshold. 

At  the  sound  the  man  with  the  earrings  cowered 
back  with  a  movement  as  undisguised  as  it  was  in- 
voluntary. The  taller  foreigner  shot  a  keen  glance  at 
him,  and  advanced  towards  the  landlord. 

"  Why  is  the  room  not  alone,  empty  ? "  he  asked 
in  somewhat  broken  English,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  haughtiness  of  tone.  "I  paid  you  for  it  in 
advance." 

Barnabas  Grubb,  not  unaware  of  his  guilt  in  letting 
the  room  to  three  persons  at  once,  fell  to  bowing  and 
scraping. 

"Well,   you   see,    sir,"   he   began   profusely,    "the 
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young  lady  and  her  maid,  who  is  here,  begged  so  for 
the  room  that  I — well,  I'm  sure  your  excellency — 

The  tall  man  made  an  impatient  movement. 

"They  must  leave  at  once." 

The  serving-woman's  hitherto  good-natured  face 
flushed. 

"Leave  at  once  !  "  she  repeated  indignantly.  "That 
won't  do  for  Anne  Charnock.  My  mistress  will  leave 
for  no  one.  Her  father,  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
served  the  Queen  in  Paris,  and  he  won't  see  his 
daughter  put  upon.  I  was  sent  on  yesterday  with  the 
baggage  carts  to  engage  a  private  room  for  her  here, 
and  here  I  stay  in  the  room  which  I've  commanded 
for  her." 

The  man  with  the  earrings  partly  recovered  him- 
self. "Good  for  you,  missie !  But,  begging  your 
pardon,  as  I  remarked  before  we  fell  to  talkin',  this 
room  is  engaged  for  Master  Walter  Ralegh,  and  'e 
ain't  fought  the  froggies  in  France  and  the  'eathens 
in  Ireland  to  be  talked  to  by  a  Spaniard  in  his  own 
country." 

The  tall  man  shrugged  his  shoulders  without  deign- 
ing to  answer,  and  stood  as  if  waiting  for  them  to 
pass  out. 

The  shorter  man,  who  was  of  a  stouter  build, 
advanced  into  the  room  with  an  air  of  authority, 
greater  than  that  of  his  companion.  Behind  him 
appeared  a  third  figure,  and  one  to  which  English 
eyes  were  becoming  unaccustomed  of  late.  It  was 
that  of  a  priest. 

The  blustering  attitude  which  the  man  with  the  ear- 
rings had  assumed,  as  suddenly  left  him  at  the  sight. 
He  shrank  as  a  bag  filled  with  wind  shrinks  when 
it  is  pricked.  The  priest  drew  back  to  let  him  pass  out, 
and  the  shorter  foreigner  smiled  into  the  priest's  eyes. 
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"I  brought  back  Spain  to  him,"  he  said  in  a  low 
tone — "you've  brought  back  the  Inquisition." 

But  the  priest  had  moved  towards  the  truculent  serv- 
ing-woman, and  spoke  to  her  conciliatingly.  "Leave 
us,  my  good  woman.  I  will  answer  to  Mistress 
Throgmorton  and  to  Master  Francis.  He  is  my  good 
friend." 

And  Anne  Charnock  went  out. 

"That's  more  than  mistress  is,"  muttered  she,  as 
she  flounced  down  the  stairs.  "And  it's  a  sorry 
gentleman  you've  made  of  Master  Francis !  " 


CHAPTER    III 

IN   THE  ROOM   THAT   WAS    LET  THRICE   OVER 

As  soon  as  the  room  was  empty,  the  three  men 
seated  themselves  at  the  table. 

"Faugh,  the  room  is  foul  with  the  smell  of  beer," 
said  the  shorter  man,  drawing  out  a  small  kerchief 
from  his  bosom. 

He  spoke  in  Spanish,  and  seemed,  by  his  dress,  a 
person  of  importance. 

"Your  Excellency  should  be  accustomed  to  so  Eng- 
lish a  reek  by  now,"  said  the  priest.  "Don  Bernadino 
de  Mendoza  has  been  his  Majesty's  ambassador  in 
England  too  long  not  to  have  familiarized  the  smell 
of  home-brewed  ale." 

"For  my  part  I  like  it,"  said  the  tall  man.  "It  is 
clean  on  the  tongue  and  imparts  vigour  to  the  brain." 

"Say  rather  that  it  robs  a  man  of  his  wits,  Diego. 
But  we  did  not  come  here  to  talk  of  English  ale. 
Father,  you  take  a  great  risk !  "  He  pointed  to  the 
priest's  dress. 

The  priest  made  a  gesture  of  assent.  He  was  a 
lean,  pale  man  of  middle  height,  with  eyes  that  burnt 
in  his  face  as  if  with  the  inner  fire  of  a  great  enthu- 
siasm. One  would  have  said  that  he  was  the  stuff 
that  martyrs  were  made  of,  had  there  not  been  a 
certain  smoothness  and  subtlety  about  his  mouth 
which  proclaimed  that  this  man  was  a  skilled  diplo- 
matist as  well  as  a  fanatic. 

23 
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"I  must  play  the  priest  to-day  and  not  the  soldier. 
Besides,  Elizabeth  grows  afraid  and  dare  not  touch 
us.  Three-fourths  of  England  is  Catholic,  and  prays 
night  and  morning  for  the  crowning  of  the  true 
queen."  He  spoke  with  emphasis,  but  in  a  low  and 
extraordinarily  musical  voice.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
that  the  Jesuits  taught  their  pupils  at  Rheims  the 
value  of  eloquence. 

"H'm,"  said  Mendoza,  tapping  the  table  with  his 
plump,  well-shaped  fingers.  "Three-fourths  of  Eng- 
land may  be  Catholic,  but  are  three-fourths  of  them 
willing  to  change  queens  on  the  chess-board?  We 
have  heard  this  tale  of  Catholic  England  again  and 
again,  Father  Ballard,  but  when  words  are  past  and 
it  comes  to  actions " 

"Your  Excellency  is  mistaken.  Once  let  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  reign  in  England,  and  heresy  will  be 
dead."  ' 

"The  English  Catholics  are  too  cautious.  They 
flatter  and  serve  Elizabeth  while  they  send  promises 
to  Mary.  They  will  not  stir  until  they  see  which  way 
the  cat  jumps.  I  am  weary  of  promises." 

Ballard  lowered  his  voice  still  further.  "But  when 
there  is  but  one  queen  on  the  board ' 

Mendoza  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  priest's  meaning- 
ful ones,  and  then  lowered  them  again. 

"True,"  he  said  slowly.  "The  plague  in  the 
Netherlands  is  losing  its  sting  since  Balthasar  Gerard 
struck  the  great  blow  in  Holland,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  drew  his  last  breath.  The  Huguenots  in 
France  have  lost  courage  since  the  brave  day  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  If  one  were  found  to  remove  the  dis- 
order that  afflicts  England — if  one  were  found  willing 
to  cut  out  the  tumour — 

"I  have  found  him,"  said  Ballard  quietly. 
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Mendoza  said  nothing,  but  traced  out  designs  on  the 
table  with  his  finger-nail  in  a  small  pool  of  spilt  beer. 

"An  Englishman  ?  "  he  asked  at  length. 

"Francis  Throgmorton.    He  will  be  here  presently." 

Mendoza  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  hope  he  may 
do  well." 

"You  are  not  sanguine?" 

"Englishmen  make  bad  conspirators  and  poor 
assassins,"  Mendoza  replied.  "Some  trick  of  con- 
science always  stops  them  in  the  end.  They  value 
their  consciences  above  their  souls." 

"He  will  not  go  back." 

"  What  assurance  have  you  ?  " 

The  priest  spoke  with  a  touch  of  inspiration  as  if 
he  had  forgotten  his  listener. 

"Campian's  martyrdom  has  fired  him.  Elizabeth 
is  doomed.  The  Holy  Father  has  banned  her,  and 
Francis  Throgmorton  has  dreamed  dreams  that  he 
is  God's  chosen  instrument  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  upon  her  head." 

"Parry  came  into  her  presence  with  his  dagger 
bared,  yet  his  heart  failed  him.  Her  courage  saved 
her,  and  the  Queen  awed  the  mere  man.  I  hope  your 
instrument  is  made  of  truer  steel." 

Ballard  smiled.  "You  can  judge  for  yourself.  He 
is  about  the  inn." 

Mendoza  made  a  gesture  of  dissent,  and,  rising, 
paced  over  to  the  window  and  back.  "Nay,  nay," 
he  replied  with  decision.  "I  must  not  see  him.  I 
am  the  ambassador  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty,  and 
can  only  commend  the  deed  when  it  is  done.  Come, 
Diego  f  " 

"Your  Excellency  is  going?" 

"Yes.  Stay,  Father,  there's  something  else.  There 
is  a  man  Ralegh  here." 
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Ballard  looked  up  with  slight  surprise. 

"Ralegh?  I  have  heard  of  him.  Spain  has  no 
greater  enemy." 

"You  are  right.  Hawkins  has  dealt  us  hard  blows, 
Frobisher  has  wounded  us.  Drake  has  plundered  us 
in  the  Pacific  itself.  But  pirates  are  vermin  that  we 
can  endure,  and  sooner  or  later  his  most  Catholic 
Majesty  will  call  Elizabeth  to  account  for  them,  she 
who  wears  their  booty  on  her  fingers  and  in  her  hair, 
like  any  thieving  gipsy.  But  Ralegh  is  a  thorn  off 
another  tree.  He  would  strike  at  our  heart." 

"Your  Excellency  exaggerates  surely.  The 
Spanish  soldier  rules  the  w-orld,  and  England  has 
scarce  a  trained  man  in  the  land.  She  has  too  few 
to  defend  herself,  she  could  never  land  troops  in 
Spain." 

"You  take  me  wrongly.  Is  it  not  the  gold  from 
the  Indies  that  has  kept  Parma  in  the  Low  Countries 
with  a  sword  at  England's  breast  ?  Ralegh  would 
snatch  that  golden  swTord  from  our  hands.  He  comes 
to  pray  Elizabeth's  help  to  plant  his  cursed  English 
over  the  seas.  He  would  wrest  the  Golden  West  from 
us,  and  spread  his  devil's  brood  over  the  world." 

The  priest's  thin  face  flushed.  He  had  not  so 
drowned  his  nationality  in  fanaticism  that  he  could 
hear  abuse  of  his  countrymen  unmoved. 

"They  wrould  scarce  be  a  greater  curse  than  a  Cortes 
or  a  Pizarro  !  " 

Mendoza  checked  himself.  "Your  pardon,  Father. 
For  the  moment  I  forgot  you  too  were  English." 

"I  have  not  forgotten  it,  and  when  the  true  faith 
reigns  again  in  England,  as  we  pray,  it  shall  be  on 
an  English  head.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  all  Eng- 
lishmen think  that." 

Mendoza  smiled. 

"Well,  we  plot  for  a  Scottish  Queen,  and  a  Scot 
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is  but  a  thriftier  Englishman — one  that  poverty  has 
doubly  steeled  with  pride." 

"We  plot  ?  "  repeated  the  priest,  with  delicate  mean- 
ing in  the  pronoun. 

Mendoza  made  an  impatient  movement.  "I  wait 
your  action.  Do  your  work.  Nothing  will  move 
until  Elizabeth  is  dead.  Once  quit  of  her,  Parma 
will  sail  for  Newcastle;  the  Guise  will  move  in  France; 
and,  you  say,  the  Catholics  will  rise  over  England." 

"The  Catholics  will  rise  over  England,"  Ballard 
repeated  in  tones  of  assurance. 

"And  who  will  lead  them  ?  " 

"I  have  already  given  your  Excellency  the  names. 
Arundel,  Percy,  Lord  Strange,  Sir  William  Courte- 
nay " 

Mendoza  broke  in  on  him  contemptuously. 

"Bah!  Names,  names!  You  need  a  soldier. 
Try  this  Ralegh.  He  has  fought  on  land  and  sea, 
in  France,  in  Holland  and  in  Ireland.  He  knows 
when  to  kill  and  when  to  spare.  He  has  brains  and 
he  needs  money.  It's  better  to  win  your  enemy  than 
to  destroy  him." 

Ballard  looked  doubtful. 

"Win  him,"  Mendoza  repeated  testily. 

"I  will  approach  him  with  due  caution." 

"Remember  he's  a  soldier,  not  a  priestling  or  an 
Italianate  Englishman.  You  will  have  to  approach 
him  breezily,  like  an  English  caravel  before  a  fresh 
wind.  Ralegh  is  young  and  gallant.  His  brain  is 
quick  to  fire.  His  blood  is  quick  to  heat.  No  need 
to  mention  the  big  deed,  the  real  deliverance.  He 
is  warm-blooded.  Tell  him  of  Mary's  beauty.  Say 
you  need  his  help  for  her  in  Scotland.  That  will 
stir  him.  Voto  a  Dios !  Had  Elizabeth  but  been 
ugly,  Mary  had  been  Queen  this  dozen  years  !  " 
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The  priest's  face  seemed  drawn,  his  eyes  gleamed, 
and  his  voice  was  tense  and  even. 

"Elizabeth  protects  her  charms  with  witchcraft. 
The  years  have  not  touched  her.  The  Court  rings 
with  love-songs — she  is  a  Circe.  All  the  youth  of 
England  is  fast  in  her  heathenish  snare.  She  is  the 
scarlet  woman  of  the  latter  days — the  spawn  of  a 
witch  and  a  devil." 

Mendoza  looked  at  his  companion,  and  his  glance 
was  strangely  mingled  with  admiration  and  contempt. 
He  knew  the  breed.  These  were  the  men  that  over- 
threw kingdoms. 

"Has  this  Circe  made  a  swine  of  Master  Ralegh 
yet  ?  Has  he  been  at  Court  ?  " 

"Not  yet.  But  he  is  to  enter  the  service  of  my 
Lord  of  Leicester.  He  has  come  to  meet  him  here  at 
Covington  to-day." 

"Then,  good  Father,  there's  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
See  that  you  set  the  image  of  the  fairest  Queen  in 
Christendom  before  his  eyes  so  that  he  is  blinded  to 
the  charms  of  the  fairest  of  heretics.  You  know  what 
we  say  :  To  have  a  bare  finger  is  to  ask  Satan  to  place 
a  ring  on  it." 


Down-stairs,  Anne  Charnock  awaited  her  mistress's 
coming.  It  was  not  long  before  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
in  the  courtyard  told  her  of -an  arrival,  and  going 
to  the  door  which  opened  into  the  yard,  she  saw  her 
mistress,  with  some  two  or  three  more  of  the  Queen's 
ladies,  alighting  in  the  courtyard. 

Dame  Grubb  peeped  over  her  shoulder. 

"Here's  more  of  'em,"  she  said  to  Anne.  "I  and 
my  maids  will  have  to  sleep  to-night  in  the  fowl-house 
and  buttery.  It's  well  that  the  Queen  doesn't  always 
stay  at  Squire  Covington's." 
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"  My  mistress  does  not  sleep  here,"  said  Anne. 
"She  will  stay  with  her  Majesty  at  Covington  Manor. 
A  pretty  sight  the  Queen  would  look  if  any  one  but 
Mistress  Throgmorton  dressed  her  hair  !  " 

"Well,  they  say  that  there's  never  a  flea  that  hasn't 
another  flea  as  pensioner  !  Here's  Mistress  Throg- 
morton dressing  the  Queen's  hair,  and  you  dressing 
hers — tell  me,  is  it  true  that  Queen  Bess's  hair  is 
false  ?  " 

"There  never  was  a  falser  word!"  said  Anne 
indignantly. 

"There's  such  tales,  now-a-days,"  said  the  inn- 
keeper's wife  apologetically.  "They  say  that  the 
Court  ladies  wear  borrowed  hair  on  their  heads  and 
borrowed  red  on  their  cheeks,  not  to  speak  of  magic 
ointments  and  greases,  and 

"There  are  trollops  at  Court,"  said  Anne  Charnock, 
her  face  red  with  anger,  "but  Mistress  Bess  Throg- 
morton's  not  one  of  'em." 

She  went  out  to  meet  her  mistress. 

"Here's  a  to-do,  Mistress  Bess,  dear!  The  room 
that  Master  Francis  engaged  for  himself  and  for  you 
is  taken  over  our  heads  by  a  pair  of  Spaniards  !  They 
turned  me  out  with  no  more  civility  than  if  I  had  been 
a  street-wench,  saying  that  they  were  friends  of 
Master  Francis." 

Bess  Throgmorton  looked  puzzled. 

"And  what's  more,  there's  a  serving-man  or  fol- 
lower of  a  Master  Walter  Ralegh  who  says  the  room 
was  let  to  his  master.  A  man  who  says  he's  seen 
houses  roofed  with  gold  in  El  Dorado,  and  talked 
with  the  mermaids  in  the  Indian  seas." 

trA  pretty  liar,"  said  Bess.  "So  this  Master 
Ralegh  has  hired  our  room  also,  has  he  ?  " 

"It  seems  that  Grubb  has  a  talent  for  letting,"  said 
a  voice  behind  them. 
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Bess  swung  round,  and  faced  the  man  who  had 
passed  her  on  the  road  a  little  before.  He  had  just 
dismounted  from  his  steaming  horse. 

"So  it  is  you,  sir,  again." 

"Walter  Ralegh,  at  your  service." 

The  clear  grey  eyes  that  met  her  own  were  fearless 
and  humorous.  About  them,  in  the  corner,  were  fine 
lines  which  she  divined  were  caused  by  a  seafaring 
life.  In  years,  she  guessed  him  on  the  verge  of 
thirty. 

"You  had  engaged  a  room?" 

"My  maid  had  bespoke  one  for  me,  it  is  true.  My 
cousin  and  I  were  to  have  dined  there  to-night  in 
privacy." 

"I  told  them  that  Nicholas  Throgmorton's  daughter 
was  not  to  be  flouted,"  put  in  Anne. 

"You  are  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Throgmor- 
ton !  "  exclaimed  young  Ralph.  "Then,  mistress, 
you  have  brave  blood  in  your  veins.  If  you  will 
permit  me,  I  will  settle  these  purse-proud  Spaniards 
who  have  usurped  your  room." 

"Your  room,  too,"  said  Bess,  with  a  smile. 

"  Nay,  my  claim  vanishes  before  yours.  I  can  dine 
on  an  upturned  tub  if  need  be,  and  have  supper  in 
worse  places  than  that." 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  not  trouble.  I  would  have  no  dis- 
turbance made.  We  can  find  another  room." 

"Nay,  that  you  shall  not,  nor  will  I.  Give  place 
to  a  Spaniard  ?  Not  while  this  body  breathes.  On 
land  and  sea  a  Spaniard  is  my  enemy.  I  will  go 
up-stairs  and  have  the  rascals  out.  I  warrant  they're 
up  to  no  good." 

He  turned  abruptly  about,  and  disappeared  into  the 
inn. 

"Follow  him,  Anne,"  said  Bess.     "If  these  gentle- 
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men  are  friends  of  Francis,  as  they  say,  it  were  ill 
to  have  dissension.  This  Walter  Ralegh  is  hot- 
headed and  arrogant,  he  may  do  them  a  mischief  or 
insult  them.  Nay,  I'll  after  him  myself." 

She  gathered  up  her  riding-habit  in  one  hand,  and 
sped  up  the  stairs  after  the  young  man. 

But  high  words  had  already  begun  by  the  time  that 
she  reached  the  door  of  the  chamber,  followed  by  the 
slower  Anne. 

Mendoza's  pallid  and  somewhat  fat  face  was  livid 
with  passion.  At  Bess's  appearance,  however,  he 
restrained  the  angry  words  that  were  on  his  lips  and 
bowed. 

"Master  Francis  Throgmorton's  cousin?  The 
manner  of  your  embassy  was  somewhat  rude,  mis- 
tress, but  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  authorized.  The 
room  is  yours,  I  resign  it  most  willingly  to  a  lady." 
He  turned  to  Ralegh,  his  anger  getting  the  better  of 
his  discretion.  "As  for  you,  Master  Ralegh,  it  would 
be  well  to  remember  that  Philip  of  Spain,  whose  name 
you  have  just  handled  so  lightly,  has  a  long  arm. 
Some  day  it  may  stretch  even  to  you.  Come, 
Diego !  " 

He  walked  out  like  an  angry  turkey-cock.  Diego 
Alvarez  and  Father  Ballard  followed  him,  the  latter 
reluctantly.  He  would  rather  have  made  peace. 
Mendoza  was  not  naturally  built  for  a  politician,  and 
whenever  his  pride  was  touched,  forgot  diplomacy  in 
sudden  flashes  of  anger. 

Ralegh  turned  to  watch  them  down  the  stairs, 
through  the  open  door. 

"A  Spaniard  and  a  frocked  priest;  what  mischief 
were  they  plotting  ?  " 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  angered  them,"  said  Bess. 
"That  was  no  ordinary  traveller.  I  have  seen  his 
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face  before.  Let  me  think.  Yes,  yes !  That  was 
Mendoza !  " 

"The  Spanish  ambassador!  The  head  of  every 
plot,  the  friend  of  every  Jesuit,  seminary  priest  or 
disaffected  subject  ?  I  am  twice  glad  that  I  did  not 
pick  my  words  with  him." 

Bess  smiled  at  the  young  man's  humorous 
vehemence. 

"It  is  he,  I  know  his  face.  I've  seen  him  often  at 
Court." 

"You  know  the  Court?" 

"I  have  been  brought  up  in  it." 

He  turned  to  her  impulsively,  his  eyes  alight  with 
enthusiasm. 

"Then  you've  seen  the  Queen,  our  idol,  our 
Elizabeth  ?  " 

"Ay,  I've  done  her  hair  and  mended  her  stockings. 
She  wears  them  of  pure  silk."  She  nodded  her  pretty 
head  to  emphasize  the  words. 

"And  is  she  so  fair  that  every  man  must  love  her? 
A  goddess,  a  vision,  a  delight,  a  Diana  !  " 

Bess  lifted  her  eyebrows,  and  made  a  small  grimace. 

"You  have  fed  on  the  poems  about  her.  Softly, 
sir  !  She  is  less  goddess  than  a  woman,  like  myself, 
and  a  big-hearted  one.  She'll  swear  you  a  round 
oath  like  a  trooper,  and  cheat  you  of  a  shilling.  She 
sits  on  a  throne  with  all  England  at  her  feet,  and 
grudges  a  beggar  girl  her  complexion." 

Ralegh's  face  fell  at  her  railing  tone. 

"I'll  not  believe  it." 

Bess  laughed  whole-heartedly.  "Lud,  the  man 
thinks  I'm  jealous  !  You'll  find  it  so — and  yet  I 
doubt  you'll  love  her  !  " 

Walter  Ralegh  sighed.  "I  shall  not  see  her,  or  but 
at  a  distance.  It  is  true  I  go  to  Court — but  to  wait 
on  my  Lord  Leicester.  It  was  to  meet  him  that  I 
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came  here  to-day.  He  accompanies  the  Queen  on  her 
progress." 

"You  are  modest,  sir,  for  a  man  that  would  eat 
Spaniards.  Let  me  see  you  better."  She  pulled  him 
around  to  the  light  by  his  sleeve,  and  searched  his 
face  whimsically.  "I  do  not  think  Elizabeth  will 
miss  you.  She  knows  your  name  already." 

Ralegh  flushed.     "You  laugh  at  me,  mistress." 

"Did  you  not  kill  six  hundred  Spaniards  at 
Smerwick  ?  " 

Ralegh's  face  darkened.  "It  was  a  hard  deed.  I 
hated  it,  but  death  was  the  only  gaoler  our  finances 
would  support." 

"It  showed  you  were  not  weak.  You  were  a  man 
—you  knew  that  war  was  war.  And  there  are  other 
tales  rumoured  of  you.  Did  you  not  with  only  twenty 
men  carry  off  Lord  Roche  in  the  teeth  of  eight 
hundred  ?  Oh,  we've  heard  of  you  at  Court." 

Ralegh  smiled,  but  his  keen  eyes  assumed  a  far- 
away look,  as  if  he  were  scanning  vaster  horizons 
than  the  four  panelled  walls  of  the  inn  chamber. 

Bess  looked  at  him,  not  without  pique  that  he  did 
not  share  his  thoughts,  yet  not  unpleased  that  he 
could  forget  to  play  the  courtier  with  her. 

"If  I  could  only  meet  the  Queen  herself,"  the  young 
man  burst  out  suddenly. 

Bess  tapped  the  floor  with  her  red-slippered  foot. 

"She's  but  a  woman." 

"A  woman  !  She  is  England,  and  you  do  not  know 
what  England  means  to  me  !  " 

"Softly  again,  sir;  you  men  are  not  the  only 
patriots !  " 

"Forgive  me,  mistress,  but  you  can't  love  England 
like  those  who  have  to  leave  her.  It's  the  child  who's 
been  parted  from  his  mother  that  knows  what  mother- 
love  is  worth.  I've  seen  France  red  with  blood,  and 
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men  go  mad  when  they  thought  of  what  war  had  done 
to  their  sisters  and  their  mothers  and  their  wives. 
I've  seen  those  whom  the  Inquisition  had  no  longer 
left  in  the  shape  of  God's  own  image.  It  had  broken 
their  bodies  when  it  could  not  crush  their  souls.  Do 
you  wonder  I  hate  Spain  ?  Elizabeth  has  given  her 
country  peace.  She  has  not  wasted  its  substance. 
England's  sons  have  grown  up  in  strength,  and  her 
women  in  virtue.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  love  Eliza- 
beth, though  I  have  never  seen  her  ?  " 

Bess  softened.  "Do  I  wonder?  No,  for  I  love  her 
too — and  I  know  her  weaknesses." 

"  Her  weaknesses  ?  " 

"Great  things  are  not  always  done  in  great  ways. 
Ideals  are  dangerous  things.  The  truth  too  often 
shatters  them,  and  then  ideals  are  unjust  judges. 
Elizabeth  uses  great  men,  and  makes  love  to  idle 
ones." 

Ralegh's  tone  was  cold  as  he  said,  "If  she  would 
but  use  me  !  " 

"She  may,"  Bess  replied,  not  without  malice;  "and 
make  love  to  you,  too." 

"I  am  content  to  serve  her  in  humble  loyalty." 

"Do  not  discard  the  thought  so  lightly.  You  have 
not  seen  her  yet.  She  is  flesh  and  blood  and  prank- 
ish, too.  I've  seen  her  put  a  pillow  in  my  Lord 
Burghley's  bed  before  now,  to  fright  him.  If  she 
were  a  beggar  maid  she  would  not  lack  suitors.  Her 
hair  is  red  and  needs  no  irons  to  curl  it.  It  has 
twined  round  these  fingers  often." 

"Then  they  are  sacred.  I'll  kiss  them!"  The 
young  man  raised  her  outstretched  hand  to  his  lips, 
but  she  drew  it  quickly  away. 

"I'll  be  no  relic  to  any  man.  Wait  till  you  have 
kissed  the  Queen's  hand.  It  is  a  fair  one.  If  she 
likes  you,  she  ungloves  it  for  you — so."  Bess  pre- 
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tended  to  draw  off  an  imaginary  glove  with  her 
extreme  finger-tips.  "She  has  a  comely  leg — nay, 
sir,  blush  not  until  you  see  it !  " 

"I  shall  blush  when  I  do !  "  His  tone  was  disap- 
pointed, indignant.  "Why,  you  paint  a  creature 
from  the  stews,  a  free  wench  of  the  fleet,  a — 

It  was  Bess's  turn  to  be  indignant.  "Peace,  sir! 
I  think  I'm  Court  fool  for  speaking  the  truth.  But 
you  mistake  me.  Who  says  Elizabeth  is  free,  lies  ! 
Ay,  sir,  lies,  and  Bess  Throgmorton  will  tell  him 
so." 

Ralegh's  brow  cleared,  and  he  gave  her  a  look  of 
frank  liking. 

"It  pleases  me  to  hear  you  say  it.  I  would  think 
well  of  you."  He  suddenly  realized  where  he  was, 
and  added  writh  compunction,  "Mistress,  I  have  kept 
you  over  long.  The  room  is  yours,  I  leave  you  to 
your  privacy." 

"Nay,  sir,  go  not  yet."  Bess  hesitated.  "My 
cousin,  Francis  Throgmorton,  would  thank  you  for 
your  courtesy.  He  is  gone  with  the  Queen  to 
Timothy  Covington's  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the 
black  flag." 

"Ah,  the  black  flag!"  Ralegh  said,  a  twinkle 
coming  into  his  grey  eyes.  "You  say  the  Queen  has 
gone  to  the  Manor  ?  " 

"With  all  her  train.  Ten  black  flags  would  not 
deter  her  Majesty." 

"But  the  plague — is  she  not  afraid?  No  less  a 
reason  could  hoist  so  gloomy  a  signal." 

"Disloyalty  might,  Master  Ralegh,  as  you  hinted 
this  morning.  Nor  is  the  Queen  afraid  of  the  plague 
any  more  than  she  is  afraid  of  assassination.  But  we 
shall  hear  presently.  I  am  to  wait  here  to  await  the 
news." 

"What,   is  not  Timothy  Covington  proud  to  har- 

C  2 
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hour  his  Queen  ?  Such  an  honour  might  cure  a 
greater  man  than  he  of  fifty  plagues  !  " 

Bess  smiled.  "You  know  not  Queen  Bess  yet. 
This  is  no  honour.  She  liked  not  the  cutting  off  of 
heads,  God  bless  her  for  it.  Squire  Covington 
intrigues  with  Mary  Stuart,  so  our  good  Queen  pays 
him  a  visit  and  takes  the  whole  Court  with  her.  When 
she  leaves  after  such  a  visit,  her  host  has  no  money 
for  plots  and  treason.  They  do  not  breed  over  much 
loyalty  in  this  district.  We  have  just  left  Oving- 
dean,  which  is  known  to  be  a  wasps'  nest  for  treason. 
But  our  friendly  visit  has  robbed  the  wasps  of  their 
sting  for  this  many  a  day." 

"By  heaven,  the  rogues  should  not  begrudge  their 
goods  in  the  Queen's  service !  " 

Bess  laughed  outright.  "U'm,"  she  said,  pursing 
up  her  lips.  "  You,  sir,  I  take  it,  have  not  much  to  lose  !" 

Ralegh  winced  at  her  words.  Her  persistent 
cynicism  chilled  him. 

"Mistress,  I  leave  you.  I  pray  God  all  women  are 
not  so  disillusioned  !  " 

She  checked  him,  protesting  whimsically,  her  hand 
laid  on  his  arm. 

"It  is  a  good  prayer.  Ignorance  is  well,  but  it  is 
better  to  face  the  truth  without  bitterness.  You  may 
listen  to  me  yet,  when  the  Court  gives  you  the  lie." 

The  kind  sincerity  of  her  tone  was  unmistakable 
this  time,  and  Ralegh,  ready  to  bow  himself  from 
her  presence,  tarried. 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  afraid  of  the  truth  ! 
But  I  want  hope  and  faith  if  my  dreams  are  to  win 
through." 

Bess's  eyes  were  earnest. 

"So  you  come  to  sell  my  Lord  Leicester  dreams, 
you  choose  a  bad  market,"  she  said. 

"But  my  dreams  have  gold  in  them." 


Bess  could  not  help  smiling  again  at  the  man's  un- 
conquerable optimism.  He  was  an  idealist  who  saw 
his  dreams  already  achieved  in  fancy.  She  compared 
him  mentally  with  that  other  dreamer,  her  cousin, 
whose  day-visions  led  but  to  nightmares  to  judge 
from  his  haunted  look.  But  this  man  was  full  of  a 
hope  that  promised  to  make  him  captain  of  his  fate, 
full  of  a  belief  whose  smallest  ramparts  she  felt  sorry 
to  demolish.  Yet  it  was  in  somewhat  of  an  impish 
spirit  that  she  rejoined — 

"Your  dreams  have  gold  in  them  ?  He'll  buy  them 
with  promises." 

Again  she  saw  the  same  intolerant  spark  in  his 
eye.  To  attack  so  much  as  an  outwork  of  this  man's 
faith  was  to  rouse  the  fighter  in  him. 

"Mistress,  you  will  permit  me  to  withdraw." 

"No,  no,"  she  cried  impulsively  as  a  child.  "Don't 
go  !  I'll  curb  my  tongue — and  you'll  need  a  friend 
at  Court  who  can  whisper  in  the  Queen's  ear.  Who 
knows,  I  may  help  you  ?  " 

He  stayed  his  departure,  somewhat  mollified. 

"  I  will  indeed !  "  she  repeated  eagerly. 

"  If  you  but  could  !  Oh,  I  seek  no  advancement 
for  myself,  though  your  sharp  wits  will  detect  self- 
love  in  me  !  I  have  my  pride  and  ambition,  but  I 
do  not  plead  for  them.  With  my  Queen  to  help  me 
what  could  I  not  do  for  England !  " 

"More  than  a  fool,  I'm  sure,"  she  replied  warmly. 
"Come,  you've  fired  even  Bess  Throgmorton  I  Tell 
me,  do  you  not  come  from  Devon  ?  The  accent  slides 
smooth  as  clotted  cream  from  your  tongue." 

"You  know  Devon?"  His  eyes  strayed  to  the 
window,  as  if  through  the  open  lattice  his  gaze  could 
travel  across  the  blue  miles  to  the  tawny  soil  of  the 
county  that  had  nursed  him.  "It  is  the  heart  of 
England,  as  England  is  the  heart  of  the  world.  Its 
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western  rocks  beat  back  the  huge  Atlantic,  its  Eastern 
ports  suck  up  the  wealth  of  the  world  through  the 
turbulent,  tossing  channels.  I  can  smell  the  spices 
now  that  our  bold  seamen  have  brought  from  the 
Spanish  carricks.  And  the  Devon  lanes !  "  He 
turned  to  her  abruptly.  "Did  you  ever  wander  down 
a  Devon  lane  when  the  trees  were  lit  with  blossom  ?  " 

Bess's  lips  were  parted,  her  eyes  attended  on  his. 

"Not  yet,"  she  replied. 

"You  shall!  I'll  take  you.  And  the  Devon 
streams.  I  used  to  watch  them  when  the  light  blos- 
soms dropped  into  their  curling  eddies  and  were 
hurried — where  ?  " 

Bess  had  caught  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm.  "To 
the  sea!"  she  cried.  "Everything  sooner  or  later 
flows  on  to  the  sea.  Ah,  you  see  I  understand  !  " 

"My  thoughts  flew  with  them,  and  drifting  on  the 
sea  they  came  to — you'll  never  guess." 

"Will  you  give  it  in  three?" 

He  laughed  boyishly.     "Yes." 

"To  El  Dorado!  " 

"Ah,  ah;  you've  met  Long  Jim,  Jim  Longbowe." 

"My  serving-maid  has.  If  his  master  lies  like  him, 
he  should  do  well  at  Court !" 

Ralegh's  eyes  twinkled. 

"Yes,  Jim  can  spin  a  yarn.  He's  a  liar  and  a 
coward ;  but  he  knows  neither  envy  nor  malice,  and 
he's  the  only  Englishman  who  has  looked  on  El 
Dorado." 

Bess  smiled  and  sighed. 

"So  that  is  your  text.  Gold,  gold,  and  again  gold. 
It  is  one  the  Queen  will  listen  to.  Talk  to  her  of 
plunder,  and  she  will  even  loose  her  purse-strings. 
She's  a  very  pirate-queen." 

"No,  no.  Not  gold  alone.  That  is  Long  Jim's 
creed  to  catch  the  vulgar  ear." 
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"And  yours?"  she  asked  curiously. 

"I  go  to  build,  not  burn.  Our  England  is  a  jewel, 
but  a  small  one.  The  sea  that  rims  us  round  is  the 
highway  of  the  world.  England  is  on  the  road  to 
everywhere." 

Bess  fetched  another  sigh,  and  watched  him, 
fascinated.  She  liked  to  see  the  fire  of  great  hopes 
kindle  in  this  man's  grey  eyes.  It  was  like  watching 
the  sunlight  gild  the  grey  waves  of  the  open  sea. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  speaking  less 
to  himself  than  her,  and  using  gestures  that  were 
almost  un-English  to  her.  She  did  not  know  that  the 
men  of  Devon  have  always  been  given  to  gesture. 

"I  mean  to  found  new  Englands  beyond  the  sea, 
rich  lands  where  all  are  free  and  loosed  from  poverty; 
large  lands  where  creeds  can  flourish  side  by  side; 
rare  lands  where  men  can  grow  to  their  full  measure, 
still  speaking  one  dear  tongue,  still  turning  lovingly 
to  one  great  sovereign." 

"Speak  to  the  Queen  like  that,"  cried  Bess  impetu- 
ously, as  he  paused  to  take  breath,  "and —  She 
checked  herself,  as  he  swung  round  on  her. 

"Yes?"  he  exclaimed  breathlessly.  He  already 
saw  himself  sailing  on  distant  seas.  "And  what?  " 

The  spirit  of  laughter  danced  back  into  Bess's  souL 
Mischief  made  her  decide  to  cheat  his  eagerness. 

"She'll  never  let  you  leave  her,"  she  ended 
demurely. 


CHAPTER    IV 

OF   TALK  AMONG   GENTLEMEN 

BESS  THROGMORTON  was  alone  in  the  room  from 
which  all  claims  had  so  courteously  been  withdrawn. 
She  went  to  the  window,  sat  herself  down  on  the 
window-seat,  and  looked  out  into  the  village  street 
below.  It  was  strange,  she  thought,  that  her  cousin 
delayed  so  long,  that  there  was  no  news  from  the 
Queen.  What  could  be  happening?  Even  as  she 
wondered  she  saw  two  men  coming  down  the  dusty 
road.  One  was  her  cousin;  the  face  of  the  other  she 
could  not  see. 

"Francis  is  in  strange  company  lately,"  she  thought 
to  herself,  with  some  trouble.  "I  doubt  the  boy  has 
some  maggot  in  his  brain.  I  will  tax  him  with  it 
sharply;  perhaps  he  may  be  roused  to  give  me  his 
confidence." 

On  the  heels  of  her  reflection  about  him,  the  door 
opened  and  her  cousin  entered. 

"What  is  the  news,  Francis?" 

"None  as  yet.  We  were  turned  back  at  the  lodge 
gates.  The  Queen  with  a  few  of  her  train  rode  on, 
telling  us  to  await  her  here.  They  say  that  Timothy 
Covington  has  a  pox." 

"What  said  the  Queen?"  asked  Bess,  smiling 
irrepressibly. 

"It  were  easier  to  tell  you,  cousin,  what  her 
Majesty  did  not  say.  She  railed  at  the  lodge-keeper 
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till  the  man  came  near  scorching.  There  was  little 
in  this  world  or  the  next  that  she  did  not  promise  him 
and  his  master,  and  that  with  a  great  many  oaths." 

"And  she  rode  on?" 

"In  spite  of  my  Lord  Burghley's  earnest  entreat- 
ing of  her  to  turn  back.  She  said  she  would  hear  the 
truth  from  madam  herself.  Mistress  Covington's  ears 
are  like  to  ache." 

He  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  drummed  on  it 
listlessly  with  his  long  thin  fingers. 

"  I  would  you  had  been  here  a  half-hour  back, 
cousin.  Master  Walter  Ralegh  from  the  Irish  wars 
was  here.  He  gave  up  the  room  to  us." 

"I  thought  the  room  was  ours." 

"He  had  bespoken  it.  He  says  that  Barnabas 
Grubb,  the  innkeeper,  lets  it  to  each  and  all,  and  that 
he's  a  rogue  that  will  never  refuse  custom  whether 
he  can  house  it  or  not." 

"Walter  Ralegh,  Walter  Ralegh  ?  What  is  it  that 
I  have  heard  of  him  ?  They  say  he  is  a  gallant  man. 
.  .  .  Yes,  I  know  of  him.  Ah,  my  head  is  weary;  I 
cannot  think."  He  dropped  his  head  into  his  thin 
hands  in  an  absent  manner,  his  eyes  roving  around 
the  room. 

"What  is  it,  coz?"  said  Bess,  coming  to  him. 
"There  is  something  worrying  you." 

"  No,  no."    He  started  nervously.    "  I  am  quite  well." 

"  Have  you  eaten  yet  ?  I  bade  them  clear  away  the 
luncheon  they  have  just  served  me." 

"Yes,  I  have  eaten.  I  do  assure  you,  cousin,  that 
I'm  in  good  health." 

"Then  why  cannot  you  sleep?" 

"I  do  sleep  indifferently  well." 

"No,  no,  coz.  When,  the  first  night  at  Ovingdean, 
\>e  were  lodged  for  a  night  at  the  Rosebud  inn, 
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through  the  thin  wainscoting  which  separated  my 
room  from  yours,  half  the  night  long  I  heard  you 
pacing  and  then  tossing  on  your  bed,  and  talking 
without  cease." 

Francis's  pale  blue  eyes  filled  with  alarm ;  his  hands 
clenched  and  unclenched.  "Talking?"  he  repeated 
fearfully.  "No,  no.  What  did  I  say?  You  heard?" 

Bess  looked  at  him  steadily,  quick  to  notice  the 
boy's  apprehension. 

"No,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  meant  to  reassure  him. 
"I  heard  nought  but  a  confused  muttering,  and  then 
you  groaned  until  my  heart  ached  for  you." 

The  boy  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  in  a  kind  of 
hysteria. 

"But  some  one  may  hear.  Oh  God  !  oh  God !  it  is 
not  safe  to  sleep  !  " 

Bess  put  a  hand  on  his  quivering  shoulder. 

"Francis,"  she  said  gently,  "why  don't  you  tell 
me  ?  Why,  what  secret  is  this  ?  Tell  your  common- 
sense  old  cousin." 

"I  dare  not.  .  .  ." 

"Why  not,  coz?" 

Francis  lifted  his  head  passionately.  "Oh,  why 
can't  I  be  like  that  man  Ralegh  you  speak  of?  He 
has  a  hundred  deaths  on  his  hands  and  not  one  on 
his  conscience." 

"And  why  should  he?  "  asked  Bess  sensibly,  think- 
ing to  soothe  her  cousin  by  her  matter-of-fact  tone. 
"He  fought  in  a  good  cause  and  bears  himself  as  a 
good  man  should.  I  tell  you  what,  coz.  It  would  do 
you  good  to  spend  a  year  in  Ireland.  You  might 
come  back  a  man,  when  you  had  killed  some  half- 
dozen  rebels." 

"I  could  not  kill.  The  sight  of  blood  makes  me 
sick."  His  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  as  if  he  were 
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speaking  to  himself  rather  than  to  her.  "Yet,  to  be 
damned  for  ever  when  one  might  save  a  people  I  " 

"Save  a  fiddlestick!"  cried  Bess,  losing  her 
patience.  "You  are  mad,  coz.  My  father  should 
have  put  you  to  a  plough.  You  might  have  had  a 
strong  back — you'll  never  have  aught  but  a  weak 
brain  !  " 

Neither  she  nor  her  cousin  noticed  the  quiet  entry 
of  Father  Ballard,  and  he,  perceiving  that  they  were 
talking  among  themselves,  forbore  to  call  attention 
to  his  presence.  He  was  curious  to  judge  for  himself 
the  relations  between  his  Catholic  protege  and  his 
Protestant  cousin.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  did  not  trust 
entirely  to  the  confessional  for  their  knowledge  of 
their  pupils  :  they  used  any  means  of  enlightenment 
which  God  or  the  devil  put  to  their  hands,  if  they  had 
need  of  it.  So  Father  Ballard  neither  advanced  into 
the  room  nor  made  a  sound. 

"But  you  don't  know,"  Francis  said  hopelessly,  too 
miserable  to  be  stirred  by  the  girl's  bitterness. 

"How  can  I  know  if  you  won't  tell  me?" 

Francis  looked  at  her  wildly.  "Tell  you?  If  I 
only  could — if  I  only  could !  What  am  I  say- 
ing— He  stopped,  confused,  and  turned  to  meet 
the  calm  eyes  of  his  confessor.  Bess  looked  up 
angrily  too.  She  mistrusted  Ballard  with  all  her  soul, 
and  his  apparition  at  this  moment  struck  her  as  an 
ill  omen. 

He  met  her  glance  with  no  lack  of  composure  or 
dignity. 

"Leave  him  to  me,  my  child;  I  may  be  able  to 
calm  him." 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  the  cause  of  his 
unrest?"  Bess  cried  hotly. 

Ballard  shook  his  head  gently.     He  had  learnt  the 
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lessons  of  self-control  in  too  severe  a  school  to  be 
affected  by  the  petulance  of  a  young  girl.  He  smiled 
at  her,  as  a  father  smiles  at  an  erring  daughter. 

"My  child,  my  child  !  Some  day,  when  you  return 
to  the  true  faith,  you  will  know  that  you  insult  God 
when  you  insult  His  minister." 

Not  trusting  herself  to  speak,  Bess  Throgmorton 
hurried  from  the  room,  closing  the  door  none  too 
gently  behind  her. 

Father  Ballard  made  no  effort  to  detain  her,  and 
watched  her  exit  without  any  trace  of  perturbation. 
Then  he  came  forward  to  where  Francis  stood.  With 
a  sound  that  was  like  a  sob  the  boy  fell  at  his  feet, 
and,  seizing  the  priest's  hand,  carried  it  to  his  lips. 
With  his  free  hand  Ballard  blessed  him,  and  then 
raised  him. 

"My  son,  my  son,  what  is  this?"  he  asked  in  a 
grave  voice.  "  Does  your  spirit  fail  you  ?  " 

"No,  no,  Father,  but  this  weak  flesh  rebels." 

"The  greater  glory  yours  when  you  have  con- 
quered it." 

Francis  shuddered  convulsively.  "But  to  plunge 
a  dagger  into  an  unarmed  woman  !  " 

Ballard  made  no  reply,  but  paced  silently  up  and 
down  the  room.  Young  Throgmorton  watched  him 
with  the  fascinated  look  of  a  sleep-walker.  When 
Ballard  was  with  him  his  nerves  became  quiescent, 
so  great  was  the  power  which  his  confessor  exercised 
over  his  mind. 

Ballard  came  to  an  abrupt  pause  before  him. 

"Think,  my  son.  Her  death  will  free  a  thousand 
thousand  souls." 

"She  trusts  me,"  Francis  answered,  and  in  that 
word  lay  the  secret  of  his  cowardice.  "My  uncle  has 
served  her  greatly  in  France." 
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"She  has  betrayed  her  Church,"  the  priest  an- 
swered, laying  stress  on  each  syllable.  "It  is  given 
to  you  to  save  it.  Dare  you  fail,  and  risk  your  life 
to  come  ?  " 

In  spite  of  Ballard's  presence,  the  deed,  already 
committed  a  hundred  times  in  his  imagination  in  all 
its  ghastly  details,  rose  in  all  its  horrors  before  the 
boy's  mental  vision.  He  covered  his  eyes. 

"Can  I  be  saved  through  murder?" 

"This  is  no  murder,  my  son,  but  an  act  of  justice. 
The  Pope  has  excommunicated  her — she  is  already 
dead  in  spirit.  Think  of  those  whom  this  shameless 
woman  has  doomed  to  the  tower  and  the  rack.  Did 
she  show  mercy  to  God's  saints  ?  " 

The  boy  drew  a  gasping  breath. 

"You  saw  Campian  on  the  morning  of  his  execu- 
tion— have  you  forgotten  it?  That  December  morn- 
ing when  he  and  his  fellows  were  brought  half-frozen 
from  the  dark  cells  of  the  Tower,  where  they  had 
suffered  every  torture  which  this  she-devil  and  her 
instruments  could  devise.  So  racked  and  broken 
were  their  joints  that  their  gaolers  must  carry  them 
along  the  wet  passages  to  the  courtyards.  There 
they  were  laid  on  hurdles.  You  saw  them,  Francis 
Throgmorton,  as  they  were  dragged  through  the 
streets.  You  saw  the  unconquerable  spirit  that  not 
all  the  woman  Elizabeth's  tortures  could  quench. 
On  their  hollow  cheeks  sat  God's  glory  :  their  eyes 
were  happy  as  if  the  Holy  Virgin  and  all  her  bright 
saints  walked  beside  their  hurdles  to  honour  their 
martyrdom.  The  foul  mud  which  bespattered  them 
seemed  like  roses.  Heaven  had  numbed  their  tender 
limbs  so  that  they  could  not  feel  the  pains  of  the  body. 
Campian's  pure  spirit  cries  to  Heaven  against  this 
harlot,  against  this  woman  of  Babylon." 
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He  spoke  passionately,  knowing  that  his  oratory 
carried  his  pupil  away  and  fortified  his  weak  soul. 

"See  here!"  The  priest  drew  a  cross  from  his 
cassock.  "This  is  the  cross  that  Campian  wore  when 
they  laid  him  on  the  rack.  It  was  spattered  with  his 
blood.  He  told  joyfully  how  that  he  felt  no  pain.  A 
miracle  was  vouchsafed  him.  It  will  be  vouchsafed 
to  you  also  if  you  avenge  him.  Wear  it,  my  son, 
and  you  too  will  be  beyond  their  power." 

Francis  Throgmorton  took  the  cross  and  pressed  it 
convulsively  to  his  lips  and  then  to  his  heart.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  pale  faces  of  the  martyrs  to 
their  cause  were  bent  upon  him  in  blessing  and 
promise. 

"God,  give  me  the  courage  to  die  as  he  died,"  he 
cried  firmly. 

Ballard  smiled.  "He  will.  But  you  will  live  first, 
honoured  as  Judith  was  honoured,  acclaimed  as  Ehud 
was  acclaimed."  He  paused. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door. 

"What  is  that?  "  asked  the  boy,  starting. 

"Go  you,  my  son,  and  see.  In  this  dress  I  dare  not 
be  too  prodigal  of  being  seen." 

Francis  Throgmorton  rose  without  hesitation  and 
went  to  the  door.  There  was  a  low  colloquy.  He 
returned  to  Ballard. 

"Father,  it  is  the  brethren.  They  are  ready.  If 
you  will,  they  can  talk  here — the  room  is  ours." 

"Admit  them." 

Throgmorton  opened  the  door  and  admitted  five 
men.  As  they  entered  Ballard  greeted  and  blessed 
them,  each  kneeling  to  receive  his  benediction. 

"Welcome,  Master  Anthony;  welcome,  Master 
Savage;  welcome,  all." 

Anthony  Babington  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and 
his  four  companions  followed  his  example. 
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"Will  you  not  sit,  Father?"  asked  Francis. 

"I  must  go  to  change  this  robe  before  we  meet 
Ralegh." 

"Ralegh?"  repeated  young  Throgmorton  in  some 
wonder. 

"Yes;  you  will  hear  about  it  anon.  It  is  Don 
Bernadino's  suggestion.  Ralegh  is  here,  and  I  will 
send  a  messenger  to  desire  his  presence  before  I  return 
to  you.  But  this  robe  must  be  changed — he  must  not 
think  of  Rome  when  we  ask  his  sword." 

He  went  out,  and  Francis  Throgmorton  drew  a 
chair  to  the  table  like  the  others.  Babington,  some- 
what foppishly  dressed,  in  the  manner  of  the  Court, 
in  an  embroidered  silk  doublet  and  resetted  shoes, 
drew  some  papers  solemnly  out  of  his  breast-pocket 
with  an  over-ringed  ringer  and  put  them  back  again, 
as  if  thinking  better  of  the  matter.  The  others 
watched  him,  one  of  them,  to  judge  by  his  appear- 
ance and  dress,  a  soldier  who  had  seen  hard  service, 
not  without  some  impatience. 

"Well,  Babington,  when  do  we  act?"  he  asked 
roughly. 

"Soon,  Master  Savage,  soon.  We  have  established 
communication  with  the  Queen."  He  paused  deli- 
cately, to  impress  his  next  point.  "She  sent  me  these 
gold  buttons.  She  shall  soon  be  acquainted  with  our 
purpose.  We  only  need  her  consent,  and  one  fair 
night  I  and  a  hundred  cavaliers  swoop  down  on 
Chartley  and  carry  off  the  fairest  lady  in  Christen- 
dom." He  turned  to  the  man  on  his  left.  "You  have 
not  seen  her,  Barnwell :  she's  a  qur  n  indeed;  a 
Helen." 

Robert  Barnwell,  a  big  Irishman,  grinned  sardonic- 
ally. 

"Faith,  and  it's  a  lucky  man  ye  are.     Then  you 
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only  have  to  blow  up  Bothwell,  and  it's  King  of  the 
Scots  you'll  be." 

Babington's  somewhat  pasty  face  became  dyed  with 
anger. 

"Hold  your  ribald  Irish  tongue,"  said  he  haughtily. 
"Mary  Stuart  did  not  kill  Darnley.  She  is  as 
pure " 

"As  the  Virgin  Queen  herself,"  completed  Barn- 
well,  his  Irish  temper  roused  by  Babington's  manner. 
"Sure,  she's  buried  two  husbands  and  is  like  to  be 
rid  of  a  third." 

Babington  sprang  to  his  feet  and  put  his  hand  on 
his  sword. 

"Look  you,  Robert  Barnwell,  you  retract  those 
word,  or " 

"Sit  down,  you  fools,"  cried  Savage,  with  an  oath. 
"Sit  down.  You're  fine  conspirators.  First  get  rid 
of  Elizabeth  before  you  quarrel  with  Babington  about 
his  Helen." 

Barnwell  sneered.     "Then  why  discuss- " 

"I'll  not  hear  her  name  lightly  spoken,"  Babing- 
ton interrupted  him  furiously.  "I  wear  her  token, 
and  my  sword  shall  answer  for  her."  He  drew 
his  rapier  out  of  its  sheath,  and  Barnwell  was 
about  to  follow  suit,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  hi? 
arm. 

"Not  now,  Master  Anthony;  not  now,  Master 
Barnwell.  Keep  your  swords  in  their  sheaths  till  you 
bare  them  in  a  common  cause." 

Barnwell,  who  had  turned  round  angrily  to  shake 
off  the  hand  which  restrained  him,  fell  back  a  pace  or 
two.  The  speaker  was  a  gentleman  in  a  blue  suit, 
the  richness  of  which  proclaimed  him  a  person  of 
rank.  But  his  anger  as  suddenly  changed  into  en- 
lightenment. 
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"By  Heaven,  it's  Father  Ballard  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
seating  himself. 

Ballard  corrected  him.  "No;  Captain  Fortescue. 
The  dress  makes  the  layman.  But  you  must  be  care- 
ful, gentlemen.  I  heard  your  voices  in  the  passage 
through  the  closed  doors,  and  entered  without  your 
knowledge,  so  intent  were  you  on  quarrelling — and 
this  among  friends !  "  He  addressed  himself  to 
Babington,  who  had  likewise  subsided.  "Have  you 
explained  to  them  ?  " 

"Not  yet,"  Babington  replied  in  a  shamefaced  way. 

"No,"  Ballard  returned  sharply.  "You  wrangle 
while  time  presses.  Shame  on  you !  "  With  his 
priest's  dress  he  appeared  to  have  dropped  his  priestly 
manner.  He  turned  to  the  conspirators,  and  dropped 
into  the  chair  which  young  Throgmorton  vacated  for 
him.  "Come,  let's  to  the  business  to  hand.  You 
know,  gentlemen,  how  vainly  we  have  tried  to  get  a 
letter  to  Mary.  The  frames  of  boxes,  the  lining  of 
planks,  handkerchiefs  written  over  with  invisible  ink 
— even  a  small  roll  within  the  hollow  heel  of  a  new 
shoe.  You  also  know  how  all  have  failed — hitherto. 
Her  keeper,  Paulet,  has  stopped  them  all." 

"Well,"  said  Savage  impatiently,  leaning  across 
the  table,  "how  did  you  succeed  ?  " 

Ballard  smiled.  "Mary  changed  her  drink,"  he 
said,  with  meaning.  "She  has  given  up  the  French 
wines  she  loves,  and  now  drinks  beer  like  any  English- 
woman." 

Savage  made  an  impatient  gesture.  The  Jesuit's 
subtleties  irritated  him. 

"Out  with  the  point,  priest.  You  are  as  long- 
winded  as  Master  Babington." 

"A  water-tight  box  has  passed  unsuspected  in  the 
liquor,"  said  Ballard  concisely,  giving  the  soldier  a 
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not  very  cordial  look.  "We  hear  from  her  every 
day." 

"They  must  drink  a  deal  of  beer,"  remarked  Barn- 
well  stupidly. 

Babington  took  up  the  text  with  enthusiasm. 

"She  approves  our  plans.  We  only  await  her 
written  consent  to  the  removal  of  Elizabeth.  Throg- 
morton  will  act.  We  shall  carry  off  Mary  from 
Paulet's  vengeance.  Parma  will  land  at  Newcastle. 
Hamilton  will  cross  the  border  with  ten  thousand 
Scots.  Arundel  will  seize  the  Tower.  And  the  true 
faith  will  reign  again,"  added  the  priest  solemnly. 

"Faith,  an'  all  as  easy  as  winking  !  "  put  in  Barn- 
well.  "Ireland  will  bless  the  day." 

"Not  so  easy,  Master  Barnwell,"  said  Ballard,  with 
more  deliberateness  than  before.  "We  want  a  soldier 
to  lead  in  England  first." 

Babington  pulled  out  a  perfumed  handkerchief  and 
rubbed  his  finger-tips  with  it. 

"A  soldier,"  repeated  Ballard,  his  eyes  roving 
round  the  table. 

"Englishmen  will  not  lack  a  leader,"  said  Babing- 
ton sourly,  restoring  the  handkerchief  to  his  sleeve. 
"I  shall  not  fail  them." 

Ballard's  eyes  rested  on  the  courtier's  foppish  face, 
and  at  the  rings  which  were  secured  in  his  ears. 

"We  want  a  soldier,"  he  repeated,  with  cutting 
simplicity. 

Babington  glanced  furiously  at  him,  but  said 
nothing  further.  Ballard  could  afford  to  fear  no 
man. 

"Where  will  you  find  him  ?  "  asked  Savage  bluntly. 

"He  is  outside,"  replied  Ballard  smoothly. 

The  eyes  of  all  five  men  sought  his  face  inquir- 
ingly. 
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"Walter  Ralegh,"  added  the  priest. 

"A  good  man,"  said  Savage  quickly.  "He  trailed 
a  pike  with  me  under  old  Sir  John  Norris." 

"Under  old  Sir  John  Norris?  "  asked  Babington. 

"Ay,  under  old  Sir  John  Norris  in  Flanders. 
Elizabeth  is  nigh  at  Squire  Covington's,"  he  added, 
as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck  him. 

Ballard  smiled  faintly. 

"No;  Squire  Covington  has  the  small-pox,  or  feigns 
to  have  it,  and  she  and  the  whole  Court  must  return." 

Barnwell  was  hugely  tickled.  "Faith,  I  would 
love  to  see  her  face  !  She  thought  the  Squire  would 
keep  her  for  a  week.  Who's  that  ?  " 

He  turned  to  the  door,  at  which  some  one  had  given 
a  loud  knock. 

"It  is  like  to  be  Ralegh,"  said  Ballard.  He  went  to 
the  door  and  opened  it,  admitting  the  man  whose 
name  was  on  his  lips. 

"Your  servant,  Walter  Ralegh,  gentlemen." 
Young  Ralegh  swept  them  a  bow  in  an  easy  fashion. 
"You  wish  to  speak  with  me?  " 

Babington  eyed  him.  He  was  not  anxious  to  be 
robbed  of  the  initiative.  Ballard's  words  had  stung 
him  in  a  tender  spot. 

"Yes." 

Ralegh  waited  inquiringly. 

"You  are  a  soldier,"  said  Babington  quickly.  "You 
carry  a  good  sword.  We  would  buy  it." 

"It  is  for  sale  in  a  good  cause." 

"It  is  that  of  a  woman." 

"Then  it  is  a  good  cause." 

Babington  kissed  his  jewelled  fingfers  extravagantly. 

"A  fair  woman." 

Ralegh  smiled.    "It  is  a  better  cause." 

"A  queen." 

D  2 
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"Then  the  service  will  be  profitable;  I  like  it  better 
still." 

Babington  turned  up  his  eyes.  "The  fairest  queen 
in  Christendom." 

Ralegh  made  a  quick,  joyful  step  forward.  "  Eliza- 
beth !  I  am  yours,  sir.  Faith,  I  was  hers  already  !  " 

The  conspirators  looked  at  each  other  with  blank 
faces.  Barnwell  suppressed  a  laugh. 

"You  go  too  fast,  sir,"  said  Savage.  "There  are 
other  queens  than  she." 

"Not  that  an  Englishman  may  serve." 

"In  England,"  Savage  answered.  "But  abroad 
jou  would  be  free.  You  have  served  in  France." 

"It  is  true;  I  was  too  hasty.  I  crave  your  pardon." 
He  turned  to  Babington.  "Proceed,  sir." 

"Do  you  love  the  Calvinists?"  asked  Savage 
bluntly. 

"I  do  not  like  extremists  in  Scotland  or  in  Spain. 
Free  thoughts  are  the  only  honest  ones." 

"Then  you  would  help  Mary  Stuart  to  her  own 
again  ?  "  inserted  Babington  eagerly. 

Ralegh  looked  doubtful.  "So  she  harmed  not 
Elizabeth.  But  she  is  closely  kept.  How  can  we 
know  her  thoughts  ?  " 

Babington  smiled  the  smile  of  a  gallant  lover.  "A 
man's  devotion  is  not  to  be  baulked  by  a  stone  wall. 
We  have  found  a  way." 

Savage  cast  him  a  contemptuous  look.  "Softly. 
One  moment,  Master  Anthony.  Before  we  trust  this 
gentleman,  he  must  swear  us  secrecy." 

Ralegh  lifted  his  shoulders.  "So  Elizabeth  be  not 
touched,  I  care  not  what  I  swear." 

"Then  the  oath  !  '  By  the  God  above  us,  as  I  hope 
to  be  saved '  Come,  repeat  it  after  me." 

Ralegh  said  the  words  after  him. 
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" '  Come  the  rack,  come  death —  continued 
Savage. 

" '  Come  the  rack '  "  Ralegh  broke  off  im- 
patiently. "Gentlemen,  it  is  useless.  You  need  not 
make  me  swear.  My  word  is  as  strong  as  my  oath. 
There  is  no  human  power  can  break  it.  I  owe  no 
loyalty  to  the  Scottish  youth.  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  will  not  betray  you." 

A  smile  of  approbation  crept  over  Savage's  rugged 
face.  "I  know  you.  We  accept  it." 

But  Ballard,  who  had  remained  in  the  background 
hitherto,  stepped  forward  at  this  and  interposed. 
"No,  no;  it  is  not  enough.  We  risk  our  lives.  You 
shall  not  stop  at  an  oath.  Your  word  is  not  enough." 

Ralegh  stared  at  him  haughtily.  "And  who  are 
you  that  doubts  it  ?  "  He  observed  the  blue  cavalier 
more  closely  and  keenly.  "Why,  it  is  the  priest  who 
chatted  with  Mendoza,  as  I  live  !  So  you  are  changed, 
become  a  cavalier  1  I  like  you  no  better  in  blue  velvet 
than  in  black  cassock."  He  considered  rapidly,  his 
eyes  travelling  from  one  to  the  other  as  the  truth 
broke  upon  him.  "Mendoza!  Spain!  Spain — this 
means  treason  !  Gentlemen,  I'll  hear  no  more.  I 
leave  you  !  "  He  turned  on  his  heel  as  he  ended  his 
sentence. 

But  Savage,  quick  to  apprehend  his  movement,  had 
edged  between  him  and  the  door,  and  stood  to  bar  his 
outgoing. 

"Not  so  fast,  Master  Ralegh.  We  are  not  children 
to  let  you  go  like  that." 

Ralegh's  steel-grey  eyes  flashed. 

"  I  have  given  you  my  word." 

"You  will  keep  it?" 

Ralegh's  lips  parted  in  contempt.  "I  may  as  well 
keep  it  living  as  dead.  Yes." 
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A  gleam  of  liking  came  into  Savage's  red-rimmed 
eyes. 

"Then  you  may  go." 

He  moved  aside,  but  Ralegh  paused. 

"I  will  keep  it,  but  what  man  can  do  alone  to 
thwart  you  I  will  do."  His  voice  rose  in  anger.  "I 
know  not  what  your  plot  is,  but  I  will  know  it,  and 
it  shall  not  succeed  while  there  is  breath  in  Walter 
Ralegh.  Gentlemen,  good-bye." 

He  strode  to  the  door,  but  Ballard  was  too  quick 
for  him. 

"Stop  !  "  he  cried,  throwing  himself  before  the  door, 
while  the  others  closed  in  round  the  young  soldier. 
"Are  you  mad  to  let  him  go  like  this,  to  watch  us 
night  and  day,  and  bring  down  death  upon  us?  Ay, 
worse  than  death — failure  !  He  must  die." 

A  dull  fury  shone  in  Barnwell's  eyes.  "Yes,  he 
has  not  spared  my  countrymen  in  Ireland.  Let  him 
die."  He  drew  his  sword,  and  Ralegh  whipped  out 
his.  In  a  moment  four  more  swords  were  bare. 

It  was  like  to  have  been  Walter  Ralegh's  last 
moment,  had  not  an  unexpected  diversion  occurred. 
Young  Throgmorton,  his  face  blanched  with  terror, 
his  jaw  hanging  down,  burst  into  the  bright  circle  of 
weapons. 

"No,  no!"  he  cried  piteously.  "I  can't  bear  it. 
Don't  kill  him  here — don't  let  me  see  his  blood  ! 
Besides,"  he  added  hysterically,  "the  whole  world 
will  ask  why.  You  must  not  kill  him  like  that." 

Ballard  struck  down  Barnwell's  weapon. 

"Francis  is  right.  It  must  not  look  a  murder." 
He  smiled  into  Ralegh's  face.  "Ralegh,  you  shall 
die  like  a  soldier." 

"While  I've  a  sword  I  shall  ask  no  man's  leave  to 
do  that,"  the  young  man  answered  scornfully. 
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Ballard  turned.  "John  Savage,  you  were  the  best 
swordsman  in  Flanders.  Could  you  not  do  this 
decently  ?  " 

Savage  advanced.  "I'm  sorry  for  you,  Ralegh. 
But  you  have  to  go." 

Ralegh  gave  a  short  laugh.  "Thank  you,  Master 
Savage  !  For  that  word  I'll  not  kill  you." 

Their  swords  crossed,  and  the  room  was  full  of  the 
slither  and  click  of  the  weapons,  and  alive  with  the 
flash  of  them.  The  rest  watched  them  breathlessly, 
scarcely  resting  their  eyeballs  by  dropping  their  lids 
over  them.  They  had  not  anticipated  that  Ralegh 
would  maintain  his  ground  as  long  as  this. 

"By  Mary,  he  holds  his  own,"  whispered  Babing- 
ton  hoarsely. 

Savage's  face  perspired  freely.  The  best  swords- 
man of  his  day  had  found  a  match.  In  the  next 
moment  there  was  a  crash  of  falling  glass,  and  the 
sound  of  a  fall.  Savage  had  stumbled  to  the  ground 
with  a  rapier  thrust  through  the  leg,  knocking  as  he 
fell  some  glass  bottles  of  wine  from  the  table. 

Ralegh  uttered  a  savage,  exultant  cry. 

"And  now  who  bars  my  way  ?  Come  on,  come  on  ! 
I've  spared  John  Savage,  but  as  there's  a  Judgment 
Day,  I'll  spit  the  next  man.  Come  on." 

Not  a  man  stirred — there  was  a  tumult  on  the  stairs 
without  that  seemed  to  petrify  them. 

Ralegh  was  far  too  frenzied  with  excitement  to 
heed,  or  to  see  the  door  flung  open.  Bess  Throg- 
morton  stood  on  the  threshold,  but  Ralegh's  back  was 
to  the  door,  and  his  sword  ready  in  his  hand. 

She  rushed  to  Ralegh  quickly.  "What  is  it?  You 
are  not  hurt  ?  " 

Behind  came  a  shout  on  the  stairs:  "Long  live 
your  Majesty  !  Long  live  the  Queen  !  " 
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"  Hurt  ?  "  said  Ralegh,  shaking  her  off  with  a  laugh. 
"No.  Come  on,  you  traitors  !  Who's  next?  Who's 
next?  Will  you  leave  it  for  me  to  choose  among 
you  ?  " 

Bess  grasped  him  firmly  by  the  sword-arm. 

"Did  you  not  hear?  Elizabeth  is  coming.  Timothy 
Covington  has  the  pox,  and  she  comes  here  to  dinner." 


CHAPTER   V 

ELIZABETH 

THERE  was  a  moment  of  consternation.  The  con- 
spirators looked  at  each  other.  Ballard,  his  brains 
quick  to  an  emergency,  was  the  first  to  recover  his 
wits. 

"  We  can  get  away  by  the  back  stairway,  if  you  are 
quick.  Come,  hasten !  See  to  Savage.  Take  his 
head,  Master  Windsor.  Barnwell,  his  feet.  So  !  " 

Hurriedly  the  conspirators  went  out,  bearing  the 
wounded  man  between  them.  Ballard  stayed  a 
moment  to  thrust  Francis  back — the  young  man  was 
preparing  to  follow  him. 

"Stay  with  your  sister,"  he  said  in  the  young  man's 
ear,  adding  with  intense  meaning,  "she  waits  upon 
the  Queen — you  understand  ?  " 

The  young  man's  face  blanched,  but  Ballard  went 
from  him  to  Ralegh.  "Master  Ralegh,  we  have  your 
word.  We  shall  trust  you." 

Ralegh,  still  breathing  hard  from  his  encounter, 
looked  at  the  Jesuit  with  contempt. 

"Now  that  you  can't  kill  me,  you  can  trust  me! 
I  thank  you.  I  cannot  denounce  you.  But  I  can, 
and  I  will,  thwart  you." 

Ballard's  glance  was  less  politic  than  malevolent 
as  he  left  the  room  to  follow  the  rest. 

Bess  turned  to  her  cousin. 
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"  Why,  Francis,  what  is  this  ?  Half-a-dozen  against 
one?  Is  this  England?" 

But  Francis  was  shuddering  violently. 

"God,  cousin,  they've  bled  him — he'll  bleed  to 
death — there's  blood  there  upon  the  floor,  a  pool 
of  it !  " 

Bess  looked  at  him  coldly.  "Cousin,  I  am  ashamed 
you  bear  our  name.  A  girl  would  feel  less  sickness  at 
the  sight  of  blood.  What  is  this,  sir  ?  My  cousin's 
disordered  wits  have  tied  his  tongue." 

"Nothing,"  said  Ralegh,  his  composure  returning 
to  him.  "A  tavern  brawl,  mistress.  You  say  the 
Queen  is  coming?" 

"Ay.  The  Queen'll  have  to  pay  for  her  dinner  after 
all.  She  rode  to  the  very  door  and  rated  Mistress 
Covington  soundly.  But  as  they  stuck  to  it  that 
Timothy  had  the  pox,  she  could  do  nothing  but  come 
away.  By  my  faith,  were  he  not  a  disloyal  knave,  I 
could  love  old  Timothy  for  this  prank.  It  is  not  every 
day  that  the  Queen  is  outwitted.  She  would  have  put 
him  off  with  a  knighthood,  but  at  an  inn  a  queen  is 
expected  to  be  a  free-handed  guest !  " 

"Then  she  will  need  this  room?" 

"Yes,  and  old  Barnabas  Grubb  will  charge  her 
finely  for  it.  It  is  not  every  day  he  harbours  a  Queen. 
He  never  need  carry  his  own  tankards  again,  and  he'll 
change  his  sign-post  to  the  Queen's  Head." 

"That  were  a  seditious  sign,  unless  he  paint  the 
body  to  it.  Come,  give  me  a  hand,  mistress.  Lord, 
what  a  hubbub  they  make  outside  !  " 

Between  them  the  overturned  table  was  set  on  its 
legs  again,  and  Bess  hastily  put  the  young  man's 
clothing  to  rights.  In  the  fray  his  doublet  had 
become  torn.  Bess  secured  it  temporarily  with  some 
pins,  of  which  she  carried  two  or  three — no  Court  lady 
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was  without  the  novelty.  Ralegh  let  her  perform  her 
good  offices  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course.  "I've 
paid  for  this  room  once,  and  you  again,"  he  remarked. 
"I  doubt  not  my  friends  the  plotters  paid  twice  over. 
I  think  old  Barnabas  has  had  enough." 

"Yes,"  replied  Bess.  "One  moment,  sir.  So,  this 
will  hide  the  damage  !  Barabbas  was  an  innkeeper." 

"I've  a  mind  to  checkmate  him,"  Ralegh  laughed, 
as  Bess  stood  off  to  admire  the  effect  of  her  pinning. 
But  the  shouting  had  come  to  the  very  door,  and  Bess 
had  no  time  to  answer  him. 

It  was  opened  and  flung  back.  The  first  thing 
visible  was  Barnabas  Grubb's  broad  back,  as  he 
bobbed  and  bowed  backward  into  the  room.  The 
second  was  a  sight  that  sent  the  blood  in  Ralegh's 
loyal  heart  up  to  his  head  and  down  again  warmly 
through  his  veins.  Elizabeth  Tudor,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land and  Defender  of  the  Faith,  stood  before  him,  and 
behind  her  some  half-dozen  gentlemen.  For  the 
moment  Ralegh  forgot  the  queen  in  the  woman.  This 
one  was  comely.  Her  hair  was  dressed  high  above  her 
already  high  forehead,  and  it  was  of  royal  red,  so 
curled  by  Nature  that  art  could  not  help  it.  Her  skin 
was  very  white,  though  an  artificial  carmine  had 
lessened  the  natural  pallor  of  her  cheeks.  Her  bosom 
was  bare,  in  token  of  her  virginity,  her  high  ruff  was 
powdered  with  pearls,  her  bodice  and  broad  farthin- 
gale of  flame-coloured  brocade. 

"God's  death,  man,"  cried  she  petulantly,  in  a 
voice  more  contralto  than  most  of  her  sex;  "stop  your 
scraping,  and  let  us  see  your  face,  you've  little  enough 
hair  on  your  head !  " 

The  unfortunate  Barnabas  subsided  and  murmured 
nervously. 

The  Queen  cast  a  contemptuous  look  at  him. 
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"Of  course  you  are  glad  to  see  us,  it's  your  trade." 
She  advanced  into  the  room.  "A  plague  on  Timothy 
Covington  !  The  small-pox  !  The  papistry  is  what 
he  suffers  from,  a  disaffection  brought  here  from 
Scotland.  The  devil  take  such  subjects !  "  She 
turned  abruptly  and  made  a  motion  to  her  gentlemen 
to  enter.  As  she  did  so,  her  eye  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  pool  of  wine  and  broken  glass. 

"Saint  Peter,  what  is  this?"  She  addressed  herself 
angrily  to  the  innkeeper,  who  by  this  time  was 
stricken  dumb. 

Ralegh  whipped  off  his  cloak  and  covered  the  mess, 
while  Barnabas  Grubb  struggled  with  his  tongue.  No 
one  had  noticed  his  presence  in  the  room  till  now,  and 
a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes  were  turned  on  the  young  man 
as  he  stepped  backwards,  among  them  the  Queen's. 

He  met  her  stare  modestly,  not  unconscious  of  his 
pinned  doublet. 

"S'death,  man,  are  cloaks  so  common  where  you 
come  from  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  sudden  smile. 

Ralegh  bowed.  "No,  your  Majesty,  but  loyalty 
is!" 

The  Queen  turned  to  an  elderly  bearded  man  who 
stood  close  to  her. 

"A  miracle,  Burghley  !  The  man's  come  straight 
from  heaven." 

The  grave  courtier  smiled,  the  others  laughed. 

Ralegh  bowed  the  second  time.  He  was  worthy  of 
the  occasion. 

"No,  madame,  back  to  heaven." 

The  Queen  looked  on  him,  not  ill-pleased.  "M'm. 
You  don't  lack  a  tongue.  What's  your  name.  Where 
do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"Walter  Ralegh,  madame,  new  from  the  Irish 
wars." 
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She  favoured  him  with  another  keen  look. 

"We  have  heard  of  you."  Very  deliberately  she 
drew  off  her  glove,  cunningly  embroidered  with 
cupids,  so  baring  a  hand  that  a  lowlier  beauty  might 
have  envied.  It  was  slender  and  plump,  a  member 
inherited  from  her  unfortunate  mother.  Henry  had 
often  kissed  Anne  Boleyn's  pretty  hands  in  the  days 
when  she  was  queen  of  his  fickle  fancy.  Elizabeth 
extended  hers  to  the  handsome  young  soldier.  He 
pressed  it  to  his  lips  adoringly,  scarcely  believing  his 
own  good  fortune. 

A  fresh  comer  entered  the  room  in  time  to  behold 
the  kiss,  and  the  ardour  of  the  kneeling  cavalier. 
He  was  tall,  big  and  comely  of  person  in  a  peevish 
way.  His  dress  proclaimed  him  to  be  of  high  rank, 
his  manner  of  entering  that  he  was  sure  of  his  ground. 

"Ah,  Robin!"  said  the  Queen  carelessly,  noting 
his  lifted  eyebrows  and  questioning  frown  with  a  touch 
of  malice.  There  was  nothing  she  enjoyed  more  than 
causing  rivalry  in  those  who  surrounded  her :  it 
proved  their  attachment  to  her  person. 

Ralegh,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  recognized  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  but  Leicester  either  did  not,  or  would 
not,  take  notice  of  the  soldier  whose  sword  he  had  so 
lately  accepted. 

"I  would  your  Majesty  would  consult  her  dignity, 
and  move  on  to  my  lord  Canal's." 

Elizabeth's  brows  darkened  again.  "Another 
papist,  Robin.  I  doubt  my  cousin  Mary  hath  given 
him  a  Scotch  fever.  Oh,  a  pox  take  them  all  that 
grudge  their  Sovereign  a  dinner  !  That  vile  wretch 
Covington  shall  answer  to  me  for  it."  She  considered 
for  a  moment.  "Where  is  our  physician?" 

"He  shall  be  fetched,  madame — nay,  he's  here 
already." 
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A  small  man  in  a  long  brown  robe  came  forward, 
bowing. 

"Get  you  to  Covington  Manor,"  said  Elizabeth  to 
him,  "and  see  you  to  the  Squire.  See  that  his  medi- 
cines be  strong.  Do  not  endanger  him,  but  see  that 
he  writhe  for  this.  You  understand  ?  " 

Without  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  smile  the  little 
man  withdrew. 

"S'death!  "  cried  Elizabeth,  pacing  impatiently  up 
and  down,  "I  must  pay  for  everything!  " 

"No  true  subject  but  would  be  proud  to  entertain 
your  Majesty." 

Elizabeth  glanced  up.  It  was  this  soldier  from  the 
Irish  wars  again  who  spoke. 

"You  say  well,  sir,  but  where  shall  I  find  one?  " 

Ralegh's  grey  eyes  twinkled  with  merriment. 

"Barnabas  Grubb  is  a  loyal  subject." 

"You  jest,  sir.     I  the  guest  of  an  innkeeper?" 

Ralegh  coughed.  "Your  Majesty  might  make  him 
a  knight." 

The  Queen  looked  long  at  him.  An  answering 
twinkle  began  to  appear  in  her  restless  black  eyes. 

"It  would  outrage  the  gentry  of  England." 

"It  would  teach  them  not  to  disappoint  your 
Majesty.  It  would  be  a  good  lesson." 

The  Queen  deliberated,  and  clearing  her  throat  spat 
on  the  floor.  Then  she  smiled. 

"That's  true." 

"And  Barnabas  charges  dearly." 

"I  doubt  he's  a  thief,"  she  retorted,  fixing  the  unfor- 
tunate innkeeper  with  a  frown.  He  slunk  from  the 
room. 

Ralegh  presumed  yet  further  on  the  Queen's  favour. 
It  was  well  known  that  Elizabeth  loved  to  tease  her 
grave  counsellor. 
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"And  it  would  annoy  my  Lord  Burghley  rarely," 
he  said  in  a  voice  meant  for  the  Queen's  ear 
alone. 

She  laughed  and  patted  his  face.  "I'll  do  it.  I'll 
do  it  to  shock  my  staid  counsellor." 

The  unconscious  Burghley  turned  to  Leicester  with 
a  chuckle.  "There's  a  new  cock  come  to  Court,  my 
lord,  it  seems,  and  one  that  crows  finely  !  " 

Leicester  gave  him  a  black  look.  "I'll  cut  his 
comb." 

The  Queen  walked  forward  to  the  pair  of  them. 

"Burghley,  bring  mine  host  before  me.  .  .  .  Robin, 
we  have  a  new  friend  come  to  Court,  one  that  has 
served  us  well  in  the  Irish  wars.  You  must  love  him 
for  my  sake — Master  Walter  Ralegh." 

Leicester  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  know  his 
name  well.  He  has  come  to  serve  me,"  he  added  with 
a  touch  of  spite. 

The  Queen  corrected  him  imperiously.  "To  serve 
me,"  she  repeated.  "Do  you  not  all  serve  me? — 
God's  death!  I'll  have  no  quarrelling!  You  shall 
love  him,  Robin."  She  turned  to  Raleigh.  "You 
shall  come  to  Court,  sir."  Her  black  eyes  filled  with 
laughter  as  she  directed  them  to  where  the  cloak  lay 
upon  the  floor.  "And  your  old  cloak  shall  win  you 
many  new  suits." 

Leicester's  handsome  face  flushed  with  annoyance, 
and  he  moved  away  sulkily,  just  as  Burghley  returned 
with  the  trembling  host  of  Heron's  Nest  inn. 

"Ah,  at  last,"  cried  the  Queen.  "Master  Barnabas, 
come  hither.  You  are  a  loyal  man  ?  You  are  glad  to 
see  your  Queen  ?  You  are  not  struck  with  a  plague, 
with  a  fever  ?  " 

Finding  her  smiling,  Barnabas's  courage  returned 
to  him. 
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"Had  I  been,"  he  declared,  "your  Majesty's  visit 
would  have  cured  me.  I  feel  a  rich  man  in " 

She  stopped  him  peremptorily  by  a  gesture.  "M'm. 
We'll  make  you  a  proud  one.  Kneel,  sir." 

The  innkeeper  looked  bewildered. 

"God's  death,  man,  kneel!  The  floor  won't  bite 
you  I  " 

The  innkeeper  tremblingly  obeyed.  Elizabeth 
looked  toward  Ralegh.  "Your  sword,  sir." 

Ralegh  whipped  it  out  of  its  sheath  and  presented 
it  kneeling.  The  Queen  looked  at  him  graciously, 
and  then  at  the  sword.  It  was  still  imbrued  with  John 
Savage's  blood.  "It  hath  a  good  ripe  colour,"  she 
added. 

Barnabas  looked  up  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  bare 
steel. 

"Mercy,  madame,  mercy,"  he  whimpered. 

"Be  quiet,  you  fool.  Do  you  think  I  am  my  own 
executioner?  " 

Hardly  reassured,  the  unhappy  Barnabas  held  his 
tongue  and  knelt  on. 

The  Queen  took  Master  Ralegh's  sword  in  both 
hands  and  smote  him  lightly  on  either  shoulder.  Bar- 
nabas squeaked  like  a  frightened  rabbit. 

"Rise,  Sir  Barnabas  Grubb." 

The  astonished  man  rose  to  his  legs,  and  the  faces 
of  the  courtiers  were  scarcely  less  blankly  surprised 
than  his  own. 

The  Queen  smiled  dazzlingly,  and  shot  a  glance  of 
some  mischief  at  her  Lord  Chancellor's  scandalized 
face. 

"Sir  Barnabas  Grubb,  we  are  your  guests  to- 
nrght !  " 


CHAPTER   VI 

OF    '  WATER  '   AND  THE    '  SHEEP  ' 

THE  winds  of  a  chilly  autumn  day  swept  the  streets 
of  London.  A  cold  wet  gale  had  blown  all  day,  the 
waters  of  the  Thames  lapped  at  the  water-stairs,  and 
were  yellow  and  turgid  with  mud.  Men  walked  the 
streets  wrapped  in  their  cloaks — such  as  could  afford 
them,  that  is  to  say,  and  few  walked  who  could  avoid 
it,  for  the  streets  were  inches  deep  in  black  mire.  The 
very  apprentices  kept  within  doors. 

Walter  Ralegh  sat  in  his  study  at  Durham  House 
in  the  Strand  and  gazed  through  the  windows  of  the 
little  turret  room  down  the  river  towards  Greenwich, 
and  up  the  river  towards  Westminster,  for  the  Thames 
lapped  against  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  the  walls 
of  this  turret  were  planted  in  the  Thames  mud.  But 
his  eyes  were  wet  with  other  water  than  that  which 
fell  from  the  grey  skies,  or  rushed  past  on  its  way  to 
the  sea. 

A  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs. 

Ralegh  turned  his  head. 

"It  is  you,  Edmund." 

Master  Edmund  Spenser  came  quickly  forward  and 
took  his  friend's  hand. 

"I  have  heard  the  news;  I  came  to  offer  you  my 
sympathy — comfort  I  know  you  cannot  have." 

Ralegh  wrung  his  hand  silently. 

"Would  to   God  the  Queen   had  let  me  go  with 
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him  !  "  he  cried  passionately.  "  Had  I  gone  with  him 
on  his  expedition  my  star  might  have  saved  him,  his 
doom  might  have  been  averted.  Am  I  to  be  kept  here 
always  at  her  Majesty's  side,  like  a  tame  puppy,  wast- 
ing my  years  on  the  follies  of  the  Court?  Had  I  not 
listened  to  reason  rather  than  to  my  heart's  instinct,  I 
should  have  sailed  with  Humphrey,  and  we  should 
have  come  through,  I  warrant." 

"Say  rather,  Walter,  that  the  ringer  of  God  pre- 
vented your  going.  The  Queen  was  the  instrument  of 
His  mercy." 

"Nay,  I  could  have  brought  the  Squirrel  through. 
I  knew  every  beam  and  rafter  in  her.  A  ship  is  like 
a  woman,  obstinate  except  to  the  hand  she  chooses. 
Had  I  been  with  the  ships,  my  good  star  and  the 
bounty  of  God  would  have  saved  us  both.  Humphrey 
was  a  better  mariner  than  I,  but  the  sea  and  destiny 
make  no  account  of  seamanship." 

"  Who  brought  you  the  news  ?  " 

"A  sailor  from  the  Golden  Hinde.  The  expedition 
was  cursed  from  the  beginning.  Humphrey  sailed 
west  towards  Newfoundland.  There  the  ill  luck 
began.  Some  knaves  mutinied,  others  were  sick,  and 
were  sent  home  in  the  Swallow.  Many  died.  They 
left  St.  John's  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  then 
were  driven  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  storms  of 
the  Atlantic  till  the  Delight  was  wrecked.  There 
remained  but  the  Golden  Hinde,  and  the  Squirrel,  my 
brother's  bark.  At  Flores,  north  of  the  Azores,  the 
gallant  Squirrel's  beams  and  seams  began  to  crack 
and  part.  Those  on  board  the  Golden  Hinde,  said  the 
fellow  who  brought  me  the  news,  begged  my  brother 
to  board  the  larger  vessel,  but  he  would  not  leave  his 
crew.  '  I  will  not,'  said  he,  '  forsake  my  little  com- 
pany with  whom  I  have  passed  through  so  many 
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perils.'  Then  he  sat  himself  down,  a  book  in  his 
hand,  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel  and  waited  death. 
Those  of  the  Golden  Hinde  passed  close  to  the 
Squirrel,  and  hailed  him  once  more,  bidding  him  save 
himself.  He  answered  them  in  a  voice  that  carried 
above  the  winds :  '  Be  of  good  heart,  my  friends. 
We  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.' ' 

"And  those  were  his  last  words?" 

"They  never  saw  him  again.  The  ship  foundered 
in  the  blackness  of  the  night." 

"And  so  England  lost  a  noble  gentleman,"  said 
Spenser  softly,  respecting  his  friend's  emotion. 

"She  lost  more  than  that,  Edmund.  It  was  Hum- 
phrey who  first  filled  me  with  dreams  of  England's 
nurseries  beyond  the  seas.  It  was  he  who  first  taught 
me  that  the  greatness  of  this  people  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  small  island;  that  the  overgrown  plant 
needs  a  bigger  pot." 

"He  has  left  his  mission  to  Walter  Ralegh," 
Spenser  said  gravely. 

"By  God's  help  he  shall  not  have  left  it  in  vain.  I 
will  drown  the  courtier  in  the  man.  God,  I  am  like  to 
become  a  second  Hatton  !  " 

"Chris  Hatton  is  a  good  soul,"  said  Spenser  with 
a  smile. 

"And  a  most  excellent  dancer,"  said  Ralegh  with  a 
short  laugh.  "Leicester  smiled  himself  into  the 
Queen's  favour,  Hatton  danced  himself  into  the  Vice- 
Chamberlain's  office !  Did  I  not  love  the  Queen, 
Edmund,  I  should  be  tempted —  He  broke  off 

petulantly. 

"They  work  against  you,  Ralegh." 

"It  is  the  way  of  courts." 

"But  you  have  too  many  enemies,  Walter.     And 
now  you  bid  fair  to  alienate  the  Queen.    Your  bitter 
E  2 
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words  were  repeated  to  her,  and  she  speaks  coldly 
of  you." 

"By  heaven,  I  understand  her  not!  I  spoke  the 
truth.  That  so  great-souled  a  Queen  could  begrudge 
my  brother's  widow—  But  there,  I'll  not  speak  of 
it.  I'll  not  harbour  a  disloyal  thought  against  her, 
for  to  me  she's  England." 

"You  forget,"  said  Spenser,  his  dreamy  eyes  wan- 
dering through  the  windows  in  the  direction  of  the 
palace  at  Greenwich,  "that  the  Queen  is  a  woman. 
I  have  heard  that  she  loved  not  Lady  Gilbert,  and  that 
only  because  she  was  a  happy  wife  and  mother.  Does 
her  heart  not  often  ache,  think  you,  for  the  things 
that  women  live  for  ?  Does  the  thought  of  her  great 
realm  always  suffice  when  she  sees  a  happy  girl  strain- 
ing her  baby  to  her  breast?" 

"Elizabeth  is  too  great  for  mere  womanhood.  Is 
she  not  the  glorious  figure-head  of  a  country?  Are 
not  her  subjects  her  children  ?  Has  she  not  a  hundred 
hearts  to  serve  her?  She  dare  not  wed,  for  England's 
sake.  She  boasts  to  be  happy  in  her  virginity." 

Edmund  Spenser  shook  his  head  smilingly.  "Wait 
till  you  know  more  of  women,  Walter.  Wait  until 
you  have  dandled  a  son  of  your  own  on  your  knee. 
You  will  know  something  more  of  women's  hearts 
when  you  have  looked  deep  into  that  of  your  own  true 
wife." 

"You  are  a  poet." 

"Are  not  poets  given  more  insight  than  saner  men  ? 
But  I  forget  that  I  speak  to  one  !  " 

Ralegh  laughed  somewhat  bitterly.  "Oh,  Walter 
Ralegh  has  a  dozen  trades,  and  the  poet's  is  the  most 
harmless.  One  thing,  Spenser,  I'll  not  rest  content 
as  a  minion  at  Court." 

"You  are  not  like  the  others,  Walter.    Does  not  the 
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Queen  lend  you  her  graver  ear?  Does  she  not  listen 
to  your  schemes  as  well  as  to  your  compliments?" 

"I'll  not  forget  it.  My  country  shall  never  regret 
that  Ralegh  turned  courtier.  Tell  me,  Spenser,  you 
say  they  work  against  me — what's  afoot  of  new  ?  " 

"The  telling  may  amuse  you.  It  was  Mistress 
Throgmorton  who  bade  me  carry  the  story  to  you, 
she  fears  the  Queen's  mind  may  be  poisoned  against 
you.  As  her  Majesty  rode  in  the  great  park  yesterday 
with  Mistress  Throgmorton — they  were  hunting  a  doe, 
it  seems — Sir  Thomas  Heneage  rode  up." 

"I  know  him,"  said  Ralegh  impatiently.  "If 
Hatton  be  called  the  Queen's  sheep,  Sir  Thomas 
should  assuredly  be  called  the  sheep-dog,  for  he  barks 
constantly  at  the  sheep's  heels.  They  say  the  Queen 
favoured  him  much  once." 

"It  was  from  the  sheep  he  came.  It  seems  that  the 
bell-wether  is  disconsolate  at  the  graciousness  which 
her  Majesty  shows  towards  you.  Nor  is  he  alone — 
Walter,  you  have  a  gift  for  making  enemies  I  " 

"So  I  make  them  not  my  friends  by  untruths,  I  ask 
nothing  better.  What  said  Heneage  ?  " 

"  He  brought  a  letter  from  Hatton  and  three  tokens, 
a  book,  a  small  bucket  and  a  bodkin." 

"Which  signified?" 

"The  bucket,  seeing  that  the  Queen  calls  you  her 
dear  Water,  is  not  far  to  guess.  The  other  trinkets, 
from  what  I  read,  are  a  threat  that  the  sheep  will 
forsake  this  present  life  for  future  bliss  unless  the 
Queen  turn  her  back  upon  the  water." 

"  How  did  she  receive  it  ?  " 

"Smilingly.  She  read  the  letter  and  fastened  the 
bodkin  in  her  hair,  but  told  Heneage  sharply  that  she 
liked  her  sheep's  preamble  so  ill  as  she  had  little  list 
to  look  upon  the  bucket  or  book.  She  assured  him 
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that  she  had  bounded  her  banks  so  sure  as  no  water 
nor  floods  should  ever  overthrow  them.  Then,  for 
better  assurance,  she  promised  to  send  him  a  bird, 
that,  together  with  the  rainbow,  was  to  bring  the  good 
tidings  that  there  should  be  no  more  destruction  by 
water.  Finally,  she  bade  him  remember  that  she  was 
a  shepherd  and  that  her  sheep  was  dear  to  her." 

Ralegh  strode  impatiently  about  the  room. 

"And  the  meaning  of  this  foolery?" 

"Mistress  Throgmorton  fears  more  behind  it  than 
meets  the  eye.  Not  only  Hatton  and  Leicester,  but 
Lord  Grey  and  a  host  of  others  love  you  but  little. 
And  more  than  all,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  she 
thinks,  is  working  to  overthrow  you." 

Ralegh  wrinkled  his  brow. 

"Mendoza?  Then  I  see  some  light  in  it.  Yet  I 
know  the  Queen  has  an  affection  for  me.  I  will  work 
against  this  rabble  with  their  own  weapons.  I  will 
be  as  assiduous  as  they.  I  will  play  their  monkey's 
tricks.  Elizabeth  is  not  so  vain  nor  foolish  as  they 
think  her.  I  know  her  better  than  they  all.  She 
accepts  these  children's  antics  with  scorn  behind  her 
smiles.  In  me  she  shall  see  the  true  gold  beneath  the 
gilt.  I  am  sick  to  death  of  lies  and  crooked  ways. 
The  Court  is  rotten.  There  is  not  a  true  heart  there 
— save,  perhaps,  my  lord  Burghley's  and  young 
Sidney,  and  a  few  of  those  who  have  not  been  long 
enough  in  the  foul  atmosphere  to  catch  the  knack  of 
lying." 

"You  forget  one  sincere  soul — and  one  bred  in  the 
Court  from  childhood." 

"Who,  then?" 

"Who  but  Mistress  Throgmorton?" 

Ralegh's  face  softened. 

"You  are  right  there,   Edmund.     The  woman's  a 
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pure  pearl  on  the  foul  mud  of  the  oyster  bed.  I  often 
marvel  that  she  keeps  her  friendship  for  me." 

"I  marvel  not  at  all.  Have  you  not  guessed, 
Walter?  Mistress  Bess  loves  you." 

Ralegh's  eyes  lightened  suddenly,  and  he  made  a 
joyful  and  impulsive  movement  towards  his  friend. 

"She  loves  me!  No,  Edmund,  you  are  mistaken. 
Could  I  think  your  words  true,  I  were  the  happiest 
man  in  London." 

"Come,  Walter;  in  the  old  days  in  Ireland  you  were 
not  wont  to  be  so  blind  to  see  the  lovelight  in  a 
woman's  eyes.  There  was  that  brown-eyed  Irish 
wench  you  kissed " 

"Nay,  Edmund!  Don't  talk  to  me  of  wenches  in 
the  same  breath  with  Mistress  Throgmorton  !  A  man 
may  kiss  a  score  of  wenches,  but  he  only  gives  one 
woman  his  soul.  And  I  have  given  mine  to  Mistress 
Throgmorton.  But  she  thinks  not  well  of  me,  I  am 
sure  of  it.  Though  she  is  kind,  there  must  be  a  dozen 
gentlemen Oh  Lord,  if  I  could  believe  you,  man  !  " 

"Put  her  to  the  test,  Walter." 

"I'll  do  it." 

"And  do  not  neglect  to  further  yourself  \vith  the 
Queen." 

"I  will.  I  often  think,  Edmund,  that  the  poor  soldier 
of  fortune — I  was  little  more — who  encountered  the 
Queen  at  the  Heron's  Nest  inn  was  another  man 
than  I." 

"He  was  a  poorer  man." 

"He  was  a  richer  man,  Edmund.  He  was  rich  in 
hopes,  in  ideals,  in  beliefs.  The  Walter  Ralegh  of 
to-day  is  poorer  than  he." 

"This  dress  looks  not  like  it,"  said  Spenser,  laugh- 
ing. "Not  a  man  in  Court  goes  more  splendidly  than 
you.  They  say  that  your  shoes  alone  cost  you  sixty 
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thousand  gold  pieces.  The  ruby  that  you  wear  in  your 
cap  is  worth  a  king's  ransom." 

"It  was  a  king's  ransom,"  said  Ralegh.  "It  came 
off  a  Spanish  king's  treasure  ship.  Philip  paid  for  it 
with  the  blood  of  a  thousand  poor  souls.  There  is  no 
crueller  beast  alive  than  a  Spaniard.  When  I  see  that 
jewel  nodding  in  my  cap,  I  pray  God  that  the  red 
curse  of  the  Spaniards  shall  never  rest  on  our  shores. 
Come,  Edmund,  we'll  go  to  Greenwich  now,  if  you 
are  so  minded.  We  will  fight  the  sheep  on  his  own 
fat  pasture-ground,  and  the  rest  of  them  too.  And — by 
heaven,  Edmund,  we'll  see  Mistress  Throgmorton  !  " 


CHAPTER   VII 

OF  WHAT  PASSED   IN   THE  TENNIS   COURT 

THE  two  gentlemen  wrapped  their  thick  cloaks 
about  them  warmly,  and  took  boat  at  the  private  stairs 
which  had  been  built  when  Durham  House  was  a 
royal  guest-house.  The  rowers  were  both  maimed. 
One  had  lost  an  eye,  the  other  a  leg  :  injuries  incurred 
in  the  South  Seas  on  one  of  Ralegh's  own  ships.  One 
reason  why  Ralegh  was  popular  with  his  mariners 
was  that  he  never  forgot  their  interests  in  his 
own.  These  two,  incapacitated  for  further  service, 
were  pensioners  on  his  private  bounty,  like  many 
others,  and  they  loved  him  with  the  devotion  which 
surprised  Robert  Cecil  once  when  he  wrote  to  Hene- 
age  of  Ralegh  :  "All  the  mariners  came  to  him  with 
such  shouts  of  joy  as  I  never  saw  a  man  more  troubled 
to  quiet  them  in  my  life."  Whatever  Ralegh's  un- 
popularity in  the  Court,  among  his  own  sailors  and 
his  own  West  countrymen  he  was  a  god,  a  hero,  a 
darling. 

Spenser  was  amused  to  notice  that  when  Ralegh 
spoke  to  them,  he  almost  unconsciously  lapsed  into 
the  soft,  broad  Devon  accent,  with  its  "tu"  for  "to" 
and  its  "yu  "  for  "you."  The  mother  dialect  was  dear 
to  Walter  Ralegh ;  his  eyes  were  softer  and  kindlier 
when  he  spoke  it. 

"  How's  thy  brother,  Jan,  to  Bideford  ?  "  he  asked 
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one  of  the  rowers.  "The  Spaniards  handled  him 
roughly,  I  heard." 

"Thank  yu  kindly,  Maister  Walter,  he  be  nought 
but  a  poor  wrack  as  yet.  But  he  reckons  to  have  his 
bones  healed  enough  to  go  upon  the  next  expedition, 
poor  soul.  He's  fair  'mazed,  Maister  Walter,  with  the 
tales  of  the  lands  out  yonder,  and  reckons  to  make  his 
fortin.  He's  chock  full  of  what  he's  goin'  tu  du  in  the 
New  Country." 

Ralegh's  eyes  darkened  with  trouble. 

"It  was  God's  mercy  that  he  did  not  sail  with  the 
last,"  said  he.  "He  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
other  brave  fellows.  But,  by  God,  Jan,  he  shall  sail 
with  the  next,  and  his  wife  Jennifer  too.  We  can 
build  no  colony  without  stout  Devon  men." 

"Softly,  Walter,"  said  Master  Spenser.  "There 
lacks  the  Queen's  permission  to  the  undertaking  as 
yet." 

"It  shall  not  lack  long." 

"You  speak  boldly." 

"And  I  mean  to  act  boldly.  I  will  plead  so  well 
that  the  Queen  must  hear  me." 

"  It  is  but  a  barren  text,  Walter.  She  may  approve ; 
she  will  risk  none  of  her  closely-guarded  coffers.  You 
promise  no  gold  ingots  like  Drake,  no  emerald  cups 
like  Hawkins." 

"I  promise  the  welfare  of  England,  and  the  future 
of  the  English  people.  She  shall  hear  me.  What  if 
she  give  nothing  herself?  She  is  generous  to  me; 
she  shall  be  more  generous  still.  I  will  be  the  cus- 
todian of  her  generosity,  and  fit  the  ships  myself.  I 
will  pay  back  to  her  people  what  her  Majesty  pays 
me." 

The  boat  had  reached  the  stairs  of  Greenwich 
Palace,  and  the  rain  had  ceased.  The  two  men 
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mounted  the  slippery  steps,  and  made  their  way  into 
the  precincts  of  the  palace. 

Here  the  friends  parted,  for  Master  Spenser  had 
business  elsewhere. 

The  first  person  whom  Ralegh  encountered  was 
Robert  Cecil,  the  humpbacked  son  of  Lord  Burghley. 
He  had  a  liking  for  the  young  man,  as  well  as  admira- 
tion for  his  ability.  As  for  Robert  Cecil,  he  wavered 
between  an  early  affection  for  his  father's  friend  and 
a  later  grown  hatred  of  him  for  his  good  looks  and 
straight-bodied  comeliness.  The  hunchback  could  not 
forgive  his  splendid  friend  for  his  health  and  broad 
shoulders.  But  he  was  careful  never  to  betray  this 
feeling. 

"  Where  is  the  Queen,  Robert  ?  " 

"She  is  watching  my  lord  Essex  and  young 
Robert  Carey  at  tennis." 

"  How  is  she  disposed  to-day  ?  " 

Cecil  glanced  up  maliciously. 

"Neither  hot  nor  cold,  neither  sad  nor  merry.  My 
father  is  with  her,  and  my  lord  Hunsdon  and  several 
others." 

"And  my  lord  Leicester?" 

"  He  is  out  of  favour  to-day.  They  say  the  Queen 
pulled  his  ears  for  him  yesterday." 

"Then  I  might  be  favourably  received?" 

Young  Cecil's  sallow  lips  parted  in  a  smile.  "When 
the  wind  blows  away  from  the  east,  it  blows  towards 
the  west.  My  father  spoke  earnestly  to  the  Queen  in 
your  favour  yesterday,  and  found  her  inclined  to 
listen.  Mistress  Bess  Throgmorton  spurred  him  to  do 
it;  the  minx  is  a  favourite  of  his.  My  father  likes  her 
truthful  tongue." 

"Mistress  Bess  spoke  for  me  to  my  lord  Burghley  !" 
cried  Ralegh,  his  face  flushing.  "Where  is  she?" 
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"In  attendance  upon  her  Majesty." 

"Then  I'll  go  seek  the  Queen." 

"Which  Queen  ?  "  asked  Robert  Cecil,  with  a  slight 
sneer,  but  Ralegh  was  out  of  hearing  already.  The 
roomy  hall  in  which  tennis  was  played  was  lined  on 
one  side  with  spectators,  in  the  forefront  the  Queen, 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  at  her  right  hand.  Ralegh's 
lover's  eyes  found  another  lady  amongst  those  who  sat 
close  behind  her  Majesty,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
merry  glance  of  recognition  from  Bess  and  a  heighten- 
ing of  the  colour  on  her  cheeks.  Ralegh  stayed 
where  he  had  entered,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
court  from  the  Queen.  He  knew  that  if  he  were  again 
in  favour  she  would  send  for  him. 

Essex  was  serving  as  he  took  his  stand  against  the 
wall,  and  one  of  the  tennis  balls  fell  at  Ralegh's  feet. 
He  stooped  to  pick  it  up  before  a  ready  page  could 
do  so,  and  flung  it  back  to  Essex.  The  ungracious 
boy  shot  him  a  sulky  look  without  a  word  of  thanks. 
Already  there  was  no  love  lost  between  the  Queen's 
spoilt  darling  and  Walter,  the  more  so  because  Ralegh 
refused  to  treat  his  animosity  seriously. 

"  Play  !  "  cried  Essex,  and  the  ball  flew  over  the 
net. 

The  Queen's  keen  eyes  noted  the  discourtesy  and 
Walter's  presence  simultaneously,  and  she  frowned 
at  the  first  and  smiled  at  the  second.  It  was  not 
without  malice  that  she  addressed  herself  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton. 

"  Go,  Christopher,  and  fetch  Master  Ralegh  hither. 
I  would  speak  with  him." 

Ralegh  followed  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  a  way 
was  made  for  him  to  the  Queen.  She  pulled  off  her 
glove  and  held  her  hand  to  him  with  a  smile. 

"We  have  missed  you,  Walter." 
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"Can  your  Majesty  have  missed  one  small  subject? 
It  is  the  poor  plant  that  suffers  from  the  want  of  the 
sun,  not  the  sun  which  takes  note  of  the  plant." 

"No  pretty  speeches,  Walter.  My  good  sheep  here 
has  been  filling  my  ears  with  them." 

"I  cannot  pretend  to  vie  with  Sir  Christopher  in 
eloquence." 

"Fie,  Walter,  you're  jealous  of  my  poor  mutton. 
You  must  love  each  other.  It  was  but  yesterday  that 
he  sung  your  praises  to  me." 

She  stole  a  mischievous  glance  at  the  perturbed 
Hatton. 

"I  am  honoured  both  by  the  praise  and  by  your 
Majesty's  listening  to  it." 

She  looked  at  him  sharply,  and  then  laughed. 

"If  I  could  only  have  your  Majesty's  ear  on  another 
subject !  "  he  said  earnestly,  and  in  a  lower  tone. 

"We  will  give  it  later.  Sit  here,  at  my  feet.  Black 
becomes  you — nay,  Walter,  look  not  so.  We  mourn 
Sir  Humphrey  and  valued  him,  and  will  testify  our 
gratitude  too." 

Ralegh,  invited  thus,  sat  on  the  floor,  his  head  on 
a  level  with  the  Queen's  knees.  She  amused  herself 
from  time  to  time  with  patting  his  shoulder,  leaning 
to  examine  the  jewels  in  his  ear,  or  to  utter  a  shrewd 
criticism  of  the  play.  Ralegh,  determined  to  adapt 
himself  to  her  moods,  whatever  they  might  be,  sub- 
mitted with  a  good  grace,  though  not  without  some 
inward  disgust  at  having  to  play  the  lapdog.  Yet  her 
words  about  Sir  Humphrey  had  reassured  him.  She 
had  obviously  intended  by  this  public  reference  and 
promise  to  show  him  that  whatever  had  been  repeated 
to  her,  her  graciousness  to  himself  was  not  to  be 
abated.  He  knew  her  too  well  to  put  much  store  by 
the  promise,  but  her  good  will  was  everything  to  him. 
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Once  he  caught  Bess's  eye  behind  the  Queen,  but  he 
fancied  she  showed  disapproval,  and  was  troubled 
accordingly. 

As  soon  as  the  game  was  over  the  Queen  rose,  and, 
still  keeping  Ralegh  with  her,  made  her  way  to  her 
private  apartments. 

Essex  was  close  to  her,  but  when  she  reached  her 
privy  chamber  she  dismissed  him,  somewhat  coldly. 
Burghley  and  Ralegh  were  the  only  two  who  were 
favoured  by  being  admitted. 

Once  alone  with  them  her  manner  changed.  She 
seated  herself  in  the  wide  window-seat,  and  motioned 
that  they  might  be  seated. 

"My  lord  Burghley  here  tells  me,"  she  began 
abruptly,  "that  you  are  a  beggar  again." 

Ralegh,  nonplussed,  made  no  reply. 

"When  will  you  cease  to  be  a  beggar,  Walter?" 
she  added,  with  a  smile. 

"When  your  Majesty  ceases  to  be  generous,"  he 
answered  readily. 

The  reply  was  a  happy  one;  a  witty  retort  never 
failed  to  put  the  Queen  in  a  good  humour. 

"  I  will  answer  for  you  thus  far,  Walter  :  that  you 
seldom  beg  for  preferment  for  yourself.  But  the  ill- 
success  of  this  last  adventure  hath  not  disposed  me  to 
.risk  good  men  and  ships,  no,  nor  good  money  either, 
in  a  second.  I  fear  that  these  are  but  wild  dreams  of 
yours,  Walter,  that  Englishmen  shall  build  their 
homes  by  foreign  seas  and  plough  foreign  soils,  how- 
ever rich  they  may  be.  What  tempts  them  from 
England  is  not  the  thought  of  a  new  country,  but  the 
hope  that  they  may  return  with  booty  and  die  rich 
men  in  their  English  homesteads." 

"New  notions,  madame,  take  root  slowly  in  English 
brains.  But  when  once  they  are  rooted,  they  branch 
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abroad  so  lustily  that  they  reach  over  the  world.  My 
dreams  will  come  true,  and  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day 
when  the  smoke  from  English  hearths  rises  up  in 
Guiana." 

"Nay,  Walter,  if  you  talk  to  me,  I  shall  no  longer 
know  my  own  mind.  When  you  are  away  from  me, 
I  see  a  hundred  difficulties  that  vanish  when  you  are 
with  me." 

"I  would,  your  Majesty,  that  I  could  banish  them 
altogether  from  your  thought.  There  is  not  a  diffi- 
culty but  can  be  bridged  by  time." 

"And  money,  Walter,"  said  the  Queen  peevishly, 
striking  her  yellow  satin  slipper  on  the  floor.  "And 
money."  She  sat  with  her  petticoats  so  arranged  that 
the  half  of  a  shapely  leg  could  be  seen,  nor  did  she 
object  to  the  publicity  given  to  her  yellow  silk 
stockings. 

"And  money,"  she  repeated. 

She  got  up  pettishly  and  walked  about  the  room. 

"You  would  have  me  throw  away  good  money  after 
bad.  What  do  you  bring  back?  Tales,  tales!  Sir 
Francis  brings  me  back  good  bullion.  I  can  count  on 
the  purse  I  give  him  being  returned  swollen  to  twice 
its  original  size." 

"I  bring  you  back,  madame,  something  that  gold 
cannot  buy,  something  that  is  above  rubies  :  the  future 
of  your  people  over-seas,  the  sovereignty  of  the  years 
to  come." 

"Words,  words!"  she  cried.  Still,  that  they  had 
effect  on  her,  her  next  sentence  revealed.  "Are  there 
not  private  gentlemen  who  will  adventure  their  goods 
with  you  ?  I  have  many  rich  subjects." 

"There  are  some.  And  I  have  adventured  near  all 
I  have.  But  I  do  not  ask  your  Majesty  for  money. 
I  ask  first  your  permission." 
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She  smiled,  not  ungraciously.  "We  are  not  so 
hard-hearted  as  you  thought,  Walter.  The  permis- 
sion is  granted  already." 

Ralegh,  touched  to  his  soul  and  brimming  over 
with  gratitude,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  catching  her 
hand,  kissed  it  repeatedly. 

"  How  can  I  thank  my  Queen  ?  " 

"Nay,  my  good  Walter,  do  not  kiss  me  gloved  !  " 

She  drew  off  the  embroidered  gauntlet,  and  he 
saluted  her  fingers. 

"Show  him  the  letters  patent,  my  lord."  She  spoke 
to  Burgh  ley. 

Burghley  produced  the  papers  and  handed  them  to 
Ralegh.  He  scanned  them  delightedly,  turning  them 
over  with  ecstasy.  They  gave  Walter  Ralegh  and  his 
heirs  free  liberty  to  discover  barbarous  countries,  not 
actually  possessed  of  any  Christian  prince  and  in- 
habited by  Christian  people,  to  occupy  and  enjoy  the 
same  for  ever.  The  dwellers  in  these  countries  were 
to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  free  denizens  of  England ; 
the  sovereign  of  England,  to  whom  they  were  to  pay 
homage,  was  to  receive  the  fifth  part  of  all  precious 
metals  found.  Ralegh  himself  was  granted  power  to 
punish,  pardon,  govern  and  rule.  The  laws  were  to 
be  framed  "as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  England."  Elizabeth  went  through  the  document 
with  him,  Burghley  interposing  or  answering  as  he 
was  appealed  to. 

"Heaven  bless  you  for  this,"  said  Ralegh  to  Burgh- 
ley in  an  undertone,  as  the  Queen  took  some  crabbed 
portion  of  the  writing  over  to  the  window  to  decipher 
it  better  by  the  failing  light. 

"Nay,  'tis  Mistress  Throgmorton  that  you  must 
thank,"  returned  the  councillor.  "I  might  not  have 
had  the  heart  to  convert  her  Majesty  had  I  not  been 
spurred  to  do  it,  though  I  most  heartily  approve." 
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His  confidence  was  checked  by  the  return  of  the 
Queen  to  the  table. 

"The  light  is  failing,  and  it  is  near  time  for  me  to 
attend  service  in  my  chapel,"  she  said.  "But  there's 
one  thing  else  I  wished  to  say  to  you,  Walter." 

Walter  stood  respectfully  before  his  Queen. 

"Harkee,  Walter,"  said  she.  "You  said  that  you 
had  risked  your  goods  in  this  last  unhappy  adventure. 
Your  fortune  shall  not  suffer.  We  have  arranged  to 
give  you  a  patent  to  license  vintners.  By  it  you  shall 
have  the  half  of  all  fines  inflicted,  and  in  addition  a 
fee  of  a  golden  pound  yearly  from  every  wine-dealer 
in  the  realm.  It  should  bring  you  in  a  few  pence, 
Walter." 

And  for  the  third  time  that  day  Walter  Ralegh 
pressed  his  lips  to  his  Sovereign's  hand. 

Outside  he  met  Mistress  Throgmorton  on  her  way 
to  chapel.  The  passage  was  otherwise  deserted,  and 
he  caught  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"I  have  no  words  to  thank  you  with,  Bess,"  said 
he. 

She  averted  her  head  and  spoke  tartly,  but  did  not 
release  her  hands  from  captivity. 

"You  have  spent  them  all  on  the  Queen,  I  warrant," 
she  retorted. 

"  No,  but  hear  me,  Bess " 

But  Mistress  Throgmorton  had  drawn  away  at  last, 
and  ran  from  him  with  incontinent  haste  down  the 
passage. 

He  looked  after  her  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  and  his 
heart  lighter  than  it  had  been  for  many  a  day. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

WHILE  THE   QUEEN   WAS   AT   HER   PRAYERS 

MANY  months  had  passed  by.  The  expedition  upon 
which  Ralegh  had  set  his  hopes  had  sailed,  and  yet 
another.  The  small  colony  in  the  lands  of  the  West 
was  bravely  struggling  for  its  existence,  and  Ralegh 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  keep  the  settlers  in  good 
heart.  Favours  had  followed  thick,  but  the  Queen 
was  always  loth  to  let  him  leave  her  side,  however 
much  Sir  Walter  might  fret  at  his  golden  chains.  His 
ships  might  sail,  but  he  was  a  prisoner  at  home, 
though  every  honour  was  heaped  upon  him. 

It  was  nearing  the  winter  when  his  hopes  were 
raised  again.  He  promised  himself  to  visit  his  little 
colony  of  Virginia,  and  to  still  the  grumbling  spirits 
at  home  by  bringing  back  something  more  substantial 
than  reports  of  the  frugality  and  prosperity  of  the 
settlers  over-seas. 

Yet,  as  ever,  the  Queen  delayed  her  permission. 
Her  plea  was  that  she  did  not  care  to  offend  Spain, 
already  goaded  past  endurance,  that  she  could  not 
spare  her  Walter,  that  the  enterprise  was  like  to  come 
to  no  good,  and  a  score  of  reasons  beside.  Still,  the 
ships  prepared  for  sea-going  as  if  there  were  no  doubt 
about  the  voyage,  and  mariners  bade  their  sweethearts 
farewell  and  promised  them  foreign  gauds  and  lumps 
of  pure  gold  from  the  New  Country. 

Jim  Longbowe,  the  mariner  of  the  scarred  counte- 
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nance,  who  first  made  Anne  Charnock's  acquaintance 
at  the  Heron's  Nest  inn,  was  among  those  who  were 
to  sail,  and  when  he  was  bidden  join  his  ship  to  await 
sailing  orders,  he  came  to  the  palace  at  Greenwich  to 
bid  her  farewell. 

For  Anne  had  promised  to  marry  him  as  soon  as 
he  came  back,  and  Anne's  mistress,  Bess  Throg- 
morton,  had  promised  them  fifty  gold  pieces  on  their 
wedding  day. 

"I'm  sure  I  shall  never  see  you  again,"  sobbed 
Anne,  when  her  lover  came  to  break  the  news. 

He  soothed  her  and  put  his  arm  round  her  capacious 
waist  tenderly.  "There,  there,  lass,  don't  fear  now! 
I'm  sailing  on  the  bark  Ralegh,  built  by  Sir  Walter 
himself;  two  hundred  tons.  With  Jim  Longbowe  on 
board  she'll  ride  out  any  storm  or  sink  any  Spaniard 
that  ever  left  the  Canaries  on  the  long  voyage.  I'll 
bring  you  jewels  enough  to  make  an  archbishop 
of  you." 

She  looked  up,  woman-like,  something  consoled  by 
the  prospect  of  trinkets.  "You  will,  Jim?  You  didn't 
bring  me  anything  from  the  last  voyage  when  Ralegh 
took  the  Madre  de  Dios.  He  gave  the  Queen  a 
stomacher  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  Mistress  Bess 
a  ruby  shaped  like  a  heart." 

"That's  it,  Anne,  the  way  of  the  world.  They  was 
a-pillaging  while  I  was  a-winning  of  the  fight." 

"And  will  you  get  to  El  Dorado  this  time?  " 

"If  Walter  Ralegh  says  so,  but  no  one  knows  our 
destination.  The  Queen  is  afraid  of  Spain." 

Anne  thought  a  moment  of  his  tales.  "You 
won't  drink  too  much  wine  from  them  grapes,  will 
you  ?  " 

"Wine  !  There  won't  be  no —  He  paused,  sud- 
denly remembering  his  fiction.  "Oh!  That  wine! 

F  2 
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Never  fear,  Anne,  that  wine  never  made  any  man 
drunk." 

"  No  ?  "     She  was  not  entirely  convinced. 

"No.  I  swear  it.  Perhaps  it's  the  North- West 
Passage  we're  after  again.  We  shall  climb  the 
North  Pole  and  drop  down  the  other  side  into 
Chiny." 

Anne  looked  at  him  with  round  eyes.  "Oh,  Jim  ! 
Have  you  ever  been  to  the  North  Pole  ?  " 

"Not  exactly.  But  I've  seen  it.  One  windy  night 
when  the  ice  was  cracking  and  a-roaring  round  us  like 
lions  I  seed  it  standing  up  all  white  like  the  spire  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral." 

"Oh,  Jim!" 

"Yes.  It  has  a  weather-cock  on  top  that  always 
points  South." 

"Why's  that,  Jim?" 

He  assumed  a  wise  air.  "Well,  it  can't  point  North, 
because  it's  there." 

"And  will  you  bring  me  back  one  of  them  big  white 
bear  skins?  " 

He  hesitated.  "I  don't  know,  Anne.  I  don't  know 
as  I  should  like  to  kill  a  Polar  bear." 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"Oh,  Jim.     You  ain't  afraid?" 

"Afraid?  Of  course  not.  I'm  too  proud.  It's 
such  a  harmless  creature,  I  should  hate  to  hurt  it." 
He  flourished  his  arm  oratorically.  "Now,  there's  a 
big  fish  which  climbs  on  to  the  land  with  big  teeth  in 
front  and  a  skin  like  Russia  leather.  It's  'orrid 
dangerous,  but  I'll  kill  one  for  you  and  bring  you 
his  fur." 

She  gave  a  cry.  "Oh,  Jim,  you  must  not  risk  your 
life,  you  mustn't." 

He  laughed  and  squared  his  chest.  "I  will.  I  ain't 
afraid  of  a  seal  !  " 
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He  kissed  her  good-bye  and  strode  away,  promising 
if  there  were  any  delay  about  the  starting  of  the  little 
fleet,  that  he  would  return  to  her  again. 

As  he  passed  into  the  courtyard,  honest  Anne's 
embrace  and  admiring  eyes  still  feeding  the  fire  of  his 
self-esteem,  he  heard  something  that  caused  his  face 
to  whiten,  and  made  him  instinctively  flinch,  like  a 
hound  before  the  lash.  Tortures  beyond  human  endur- 
ance had  made  of  this  man  a  braggart  and  a  coward  : 
the  sound  of  a  Spanish  voice  set  his  broken  nerves 
jangling  like  an  instrument  out  of  tune.  He  cowered 
into  the  cover  of  the  doorway. 

Two  gentlemen  in  Spanish  costume  were  crossing 
the  courtyard  in  deep  conversation.  It  was  said  of  the 
Spanish  that  their  arrogance  would  not  allow  them  to 
change  their  manner  of  dress  in  a  foreign  country, 
however  unpopular  their  nationality  might  be.  His 
national  pride  was  as  much  a  credit  to  the  Spaniard  as 
to  the  Englishman,  and  while  the  hatred  between 
the  nations  was  bitter,  their  respect  at  least  was 
mutual. 

The  pair  came  to  a  standstill  before  the  very  door- 
way in  whose  shadow  Jim  was  hiding.  In  those 
months  of  nightmare  in  Spain,  when  Jim  had  been 
held  a  prisoner  in  a  Castilian  fortress,  he  had  learned 
enough  of  the  accursed  tongue  to  understand  at  least 
something  of  what  they  were  saying. 

"  Voto  a  Dios  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  them  in  low,  pas- 
sionate tones.  "This  expedition  must  not  sail.  It 
will  ruin  me  in  Spain.  Philip  rails  at  me  as  if  I  were 
a  fool,  a  sluggard  !  " 

Jim  pricked  his  ears.  He  recognized  the  speaker's 
squat  figure  as  belonging  to  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  Spanish  ambassador.  The  next  moment  a  name 
he  loved  made  him  hold  his  breath  and  crouch  to  listen 
better. 
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"Why  did  they  not  stick  Walter  Ralegh  through 
the  ribs  at  the  Heron's  Nest  inn?"  Mendoza  was 
saying  angrily. 

The  other — it  was  Diego  Alvarez — replied — 

"It  is  not  too  late,  sefior !  " 

"  It  is,  he  knows  us.  Twice  we  have  tried  and  failed. 
The  knave  is  surrounded  by  eyes.  But  the  expedition 
must  not  sail.  The  last  cost  us  a  million." 

Alvarez  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"The  Queen  is  fond  of  him.  She  will  not  let  him 
go.  She  will  change." 

"  She  always  changes  except  in  avarice  :  there  she  is 
constant.  He  has  dangled  El  Dorado  before  her  eyes, 
this  time,  until  they  see  nothing  but  gold.  If  it  were 
only  gold  he  coveted  !  He  says  he  goes  to  seek  the 
North- West  Passage,  but  he  goes  to  plant,  to  build; 
to  spread  his  rude  English  in  those  rare  lands  the 
Pope  has  given  to  Spain  !  " 

"Our  ships  must  stop  him  on  his  way." 

Mendoza  glanced  at  him  contemptuously.  He  at 
least  could  face  the  truth. 

"He  knows  their  strength.  They  would  but  swell 
his  booty.  We  must  fight  his  mistress.  She  fears 
war  like  a  woman,  though  ever  and  again  she  show 
bluff  King  Hal's  spirit." 

Alvarez  smiled.     "There  is  another  way." 

"What  is  it?" 

Alvarez  threw  out  his  hands  with  an  expressive 
gesture. 

"Elizabeth  is  always  a  woman.  There  is  one  thing 
she  will  never  forgive." 

Mendoza  gave  a  short  laugh.  "Ah  !  her  favourites 
marrying  !  You  are  right.  It  means  banishment,  if 
not  the  Tower.  It  was  so  with  Leicester,  with  Hert- 
ford, with  Robert  Carey.  But  Ralegh  thinks  only  of 
new  worlds.  He  has  no  room  for  love." 
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Diego  smiled  again.  "Not  so."  He  leaned  for- 
ward and  said  in  a  yet  lower  voice,  "Watch  Mistress 
Throgmorton." 

"  What  mean  you,  Diego  ?  " 

"And  watch  Sir  Walter  when  she  is  by." 

"Blows  the  wind  that  way?" 

"She  calls  him  Walter  familiarly,  and  looks  at  him 
as  women  look  at  the  man  they  love.  Though  she 
affects  to  be  sharp  with  him,  her  voice  thrills  when 
she  bids  him  good-morrow  or  good-night.  When 
they  talk  of  his  journey  her  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  a 
woman  who  fears  the  loss  of  her  all." 

"And  he?" 

"  He  seeks  her  when  no  one  is  near.  He  uses  her 
first  name  as  though  it  were  a  pleasant  music.  While 
he  jests  with  her  the  light  of  worship  is  in  his  face. 
It  does  not  take  a  wise  man  to  read  the  signs." 

Mendoza  thought.  "It  may  be,  it  may  be,"  he  said 
meditatively.  "We  must  watch  them  carefully.  If 
the  Queen  were  to  see  them  in  a  love-passage, 
now —  He  turned  his  keen  glance  on  Alvarez. 

"We  must  use  our  eyes,  Alvarez.  There  be  many 
friends  of  Spain  in  the  palace,  Sir  James  Crofts  for  one." 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  moment,  then 
Alvarez  asked — 

"  Where  do  we  meet,  senor  ?  " 

"Within  the  palace.  Some  evil  spirit  has  entered 
into  the  Queen  so  that  she  scarce  lets  Babington  from 
her  side.  We  must  speak  with  him  and  the  rest  while 
the  Queen  is  at  her  prayers.  There  will  be  time  to 
hear  his  news.  I  have  an  audience  with  her  Majesty 
afterward  that  will  give  colour  to  my  presence.  I  hear 
they  have  weighty  news,  but  nothing  can  be  trusted 
to  paper.  Walsingham's  spies  are  everywhere,  and 
what  escapes  Walsingham  runs  risk  of  seizure 
through  Ralegh's  vigilance." 
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They  walked  away  at  last,  as  the  chapel  bell  began 
to  sound,  and  Jim  Longbowe  breathed  freer.  He  had 
not  understood  all  the  conversation,  but  he  had  heard 
enough  to  set  his  blood  tingling,  and  his  brain  afire 
with  excitement.  He  waited  till  all  was  safe,  and  then 
made  his  way  quickly  to  the  room  which  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh  occupied  as  Captain  of  the  Guard.  He  was 
not  there.  Jim  cursed  himself  for  stupidity.  He  was 
probably  in  attendance  on  her  Majesty,  and  would 
go  to  chapel  with  her.  Swiftly  as  a  hare  he  darted  out, 
only  to  run  into  Sir  Walter  himself  outside. 

"What's  this,  Jim?  One  would  think  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  after  you." 

Jim  drew  his  master  within  the  room,  and  rapidly 
detailed  as  much  of  the  conversation  as  he  had  under- 
stood. Ralegh  listened,  his  face  grave. 

"You  say  they  meet  within  the  palace,  and  that 
when  the  Queen  is  at  her  prayers  ?  There's  no  time 
to  lose,  Jim,  I  must  hunt  these  rats  out.  Some  instant 
peril  may  be  at  hand." 

He  strode  off  without  waiting  for  further  parley, 
and  Longbowe,  listening,  heard  the  chapel  bell  stop. 
The  Queen  was  already  at  her  devotions ;  Sir  Walter 
would  not  be  a  moment  too  soon. 

Meanwhile  Mendoza  and  Alvarez  had  made  their 
way  towards  the  antechamber,  always  deserted  at  the 
hour  for  evensong — for  etiquette  required  the  presence 
of  every  courtier  in  the  oratory.  The  Queen,  how- 
ever, was  not  too  exacting  with  those  of  her  courtiers 
who  were  Catholics,  and  Babington  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  her  customary  laxity  to  absent  himself. 

Robert  Barnwell  sat  by  the  door  as  they  entered, 
teasing  a  spaniel  of  the  breed  called  Melitei,  which 
had  been  but  lately  imported  from  Malta.  The  pretty 
creatures  were  the  latest  fad  at  Court,  and  several  of 
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Elizabeth's  ladies  affected  them  as  they  affected  French 
masks  and  Italian  fans. 

"Whist,  ye  little  creature  !  "  the  Irishman  was  say- 
ing. "Bad  luck  to  you  for  your  sharp  teeth."  He 
rose  as  Mendoza  entered  the  room,  and  greeted  him 
cheerfully. 

Mendoza  looked  at  him  narrowly. 

"You  are  blithe,  seiior.     You  have  good  news?" 

Savage,  close  by,  answered  for  him. 

"Ay,  the  time  has  come  to  strike,"  he  said.  "Mary 
has  agreed  to  write  consenting  to  the  removal  of 
Elizabeth." 

Mendoza  did  not  move  a  muscle,  but  stared  into  the 
man's  coarse  face. 

It  was  bent  nearer  to  his  own. 

"Throgmorton  will  do  the  deed  to-day." 

Mendoza  gave  a  start  of  some  surprise.    "To-day  !  " 

Anthony  Babington,  who  had  joined  them,  nodded 
his  head. 

"We  are  all  at  hand  to  guard  him  hence,"  said 
Savage,  with  something  of  the  braggart. 

Babington  helped  himself  from  his  comfit  box 
daintily. 

"And  you,  Master  Babington?" 

Babington  smiled  rhapsodically. 

"  Upon  the  deed  I  ride  post  haste  with  half  a  hundred 
men  to  save  my  Queen — another  Paris  to  a  fairer 
Helen.  Her  beauty  will  be  free  once  more  for  all 
the  world  to  gaze  on." 

Mendoza  looked  on  him  sardonically.  He  had  his 
doubts  as  to  whether  this  Paris  would  reach  his  Helen 
alive,  nor  did  he  care.  But  with  Elizabeth  dead,  the 
game  would  be  in  his  hands. 

"You  make  up  your  minds  timely,"  he  said.  "With 
Mary  Stuart  queen,  I  do  not  think  the  tide  will  serve 
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Sir  Walter  Ralegh.  .  .  .  You  are  sure  Throgmorton's 
courage  will  not  fail  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  kill  a  Queen." 

"The  Pope  has  blessed  the  enterprise.  That  is 
enough  for  him,"  Savage  answered  moodily,  mutter- 
ing in  his  beard,  "but  I  would  rather  have  trusted 
a  soldier." 

Mendoza  looked  troubled.  "And  this  Ralegh  is 

ever  by  her  side  to  thwart  him.  It  were  better  to " 

His  word  died  on  his  lips,  for  Ralegh  entered  the 
room,  as  if  he  had  been  a  spirit  called  up  by  the 
mention  of  his  name. 

Savage  uttered  a  smothered  oath,  Barnwell  put 
down  the  little  spaniel,  and  gave  it  a  kick  that  sent 
the  poor  little  beast  howling  into  the  corner. 

Ralegh  smiled  upon  them  and  bowed  civilly. 

"  What !  The  same  good  company  met  together 
again,  and  still  plotting  ?  I  fear  you're  poor  con- 
spirators. Ever  since  I  first  met  you,  you've  plotted 
— and  done  nothing.  Gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you. 
This  is  a  happy  meeting  !  " 

Babington  made  a  show  of  frankness  and  careless- 
ness, brazening  it  boldly  enough. 

"We  did  but  plan  to  help  Mary  in  Scotland.  We 
have  put  it  by." 

Ralegh  dropped  his  raillery  and  spoke  sternly. 

"Then  what  does  this  nest  of  traitors  at  Court?" 

Savage  lolled  against  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"Why  should  we  not  come  to  Court?  You  swore 
secrecy 

"If  you  would  spare  my  life.  I  saved  myself  then. 
How  often  have  you  attempted  to  kill  me  since  ? 
While  I  was  here  I  laughed  at  you,  but  now  I  sail 
for  the  Spanish  Main,  I  must  clip  your  claws.  Your 
treachery  has  absolved  me  of  promises.  You  had 
wisest  leave  the  Court,  gentlemen.  I  give  you  this 
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warning — I  speak  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  to-day. 
He  will  question  you." 

Savage  leaped  into  a  passion.  "Ay,  with  the  rack, 
the  thumb-screw  and  the  cord.  Think  you  we'll  wait 
for  that?"  He  put  his  hand  on  his  sword  and  half 
drew  it  from  its  scabbard. 

Ralegh,  conscious  that  he  was  unarmed,  did  not 
flinch  or  bluster.  "Back,  or  I  raise  my  voice  !  I  am 
not  Captain  of  the  Guard  for  nothing,  and  I  warn 
you,  John  Savage,  I  should  not  spare  you  twice." 

Mendoza  put  his  hand  on  the  big  soldier's  arm 
and  whispered — 

"Hush,  let  him  be!  Before  Walsingham  makes 
up  his  mind  it  will  be  too  late."  Aloud  he  said  to 
Ralegh  in  a  pleasant  tone,  "You  have  not  sailed  yet, 
Sir  Walter." 

"No,  but  the  Queen  will  not  fail  me."  His  grey 
eyes  glinted  like  flint.  "I  wait  for  wind  and  tide,  not 
for  Bernadino  de  Mendoza,  nor  any  damned  Spaniard 
or  Spaniard's  minion.  It  may  go  hard  with  you  before 
long,  Don  Bernadino,  who  break  the  law  of  nations 
by  consorting  with  treason." 

Mendoza's  eyes  blazed  at  the  affront. 

"And  Philip  will  clip  your  wings  for  you,  my 
crowing  cock,  before  you  leave  this  pleasant  world  for 
eternal  torment.  You  shall  answer  for  this  insult." 

"I  thank  you  for  your  warning,  Don  Bernadino. 
We  English  have  a  proverb  that  you  must  catch  your 
bird  before  you  roast  him.  I  trust  that  you  may  have 
better  luck  in  the  chase  than  most  of  your  countrymen. 
The  bark  Ralegh  is  a  fast-flying  bird,  and  one  that 
pecks  hard,  and  it  were  well  to  remember  this,  for,  by 
God,  I'll  pray  for  the  encounter." 


CHAPTER    IX 

OF   A   WOMAN — AND    A   PIPE 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH  was  in  the  presence-chamber, 
one  of  the  handsomest  apartments  in  the  palace  of 
Greenwich.  It  was  through  this  room  that  most  of 
the  Queen's  retinue  and  lords  gathered  before  chapel 
hours,  and  such  as  desired  an  audience  with  her. 
During  the  hours  of  matins  and  evensong  it  was 
almost  deserted,  save  for  a  few  waiting  guards  and 
servants.  Its  wide  windows  looked  upon  the  river,  its 
walls  were  hung  with  fine  tapestry,  and  the  floor  was 
strewn  with  fresh  hay  twice  a  day. 

A  man  in  the  livery  of  the  Secretary  of  State  came 
towards  him  and  handed  him  a  missive.  Sir  Walter 
broke  the  seal,  and  read — 

"Await  us  in  the  Queen's  privy  chamber. — 
WALSINGHAM." 

Sir  Walter  gave  a  small  sigh,  as  if  of  relief,  and 
pushed  his  way  through  the  hanging  into  the  small 
closet  which  led  off  the  presence-chamber  into  the 
smaller  audience  room.  It  was  empty,  and  he  sank 
down  on  the  window-seat,  watching  the  glory  of  the 
setting  sun  on  the  river.  Several  of  his  own  ships 
lay  a  little  further  up  the  river,  and  their  masts  were 
cut  in  sharp  black  lines  against  the  yellow  sky.  The 
sight  filled  him  with  unrest.  When  would  their  sails 
be  unfurled  ?  When  would  he  hear  the  glad  lapping 
of  the  waves  against  the  sides  of  the  timbers,  as  the 
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ship  heeled  over  in  a  fair  wind,  her  prow  pointing 
westward  ?  He  counted  the  weeks  of  delay  with  a 
weary  heart. 

Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him,  a  whimsical  one 
to  judge  by  the  smile  on  his  lips.  Facing  him  on 
the  wall  hung  a  large  mirror  ablaze  with  the  reflected 
glory  of  the  sky  outside.  He  went  up  to  the  mirror, 
took  off  a  diamond  ring  that  he  wore  on  his  first 
finger,  and  wrote  with  it  on  the  glass. 

So  intent  was  he  on  his  task,  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  entry  of  Mistress  Throgmorton.  She  tiptoed 
across  the  room,  then  touched  him  lightly  on  the 
sleeve,  with  a  laugh. 

Ralegh  started,  and  then  joined  in  her  merriment. 
She  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  read  aloud  what 
he  had  written — 

"7  fain  would  climb,  yet  fear  to  fall." 

"Well,   Bess?"  said  Sir  Walter. 

"M'm.  You  write  to  the  Queen?  You  choose  a 
good  post." 

He  added  a  flourish.  "You  think  the  glass  will 
make  a  good  messenger  ?  " 

Bess  made  an  ironical  grimace.  "The  Queen  might 
pass  a  letter  by — never  a  mirror !  " 

Ralegh  wrinkled  his  brow. 

"And  will  she  answer?" 

"Like  enough,"  replied  Bess  carelessly.  "She 
loves  such  conceits."  There  was  a  touch  of  resent- 
ment in  her  tone.  Ralegh  caught  it,  and  knew  that 
she  misunderstood. 

"God  knows  I  need  her  support  to-day,"  he  said 
in  explanation.  "Mendoza  is  desperate.  He'll  use 
all  Spain  to  stop  my  ships  from  sailing." 

Bess's  eyes  filled  with  quick  sympathy.  "To  stop 
you  from  sailing.  You  are  the  heart  of  it  all." 
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"You  think  the  Queen  is  well-minded  towards 
me?" 

"You  should  know  that.  What  were  you  when  we 
met?  A  poor  gentleman  from  the  Irish  wars." 

"And  counting  myself  rich  on  four  shillings  a  day 
without  food  or  raiment,"  put  in  Ralegh,  with  a  smile. 

"And  what  are  you  now?  Walter  Ralegh,  knight, 
farmer  of  wines,  with  a  licence  to  export  woollen 
broadcloths.  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  Lieu- 
tenant of  Cornwall,  Vice-Admiral  of  Devon  and  Cap- 
tain of  the  Queen's  Guard.  Vintner,  merchant, 
miner,  judge,  soldier  and  sailor."  She  changed  her 
voice  mockingly.  "Tinker,  tailor,  poor  man,  thief! 
I  wonder  I  dare  to  speak  to  you."  She  swept  him  a 
sarcastic  curtsey. 

"Faith,  Bess,  it  would  be  a  change  if  your  tongue 
spared  some  one.  But  will  the  Queen  stand  by  me 
if  Spain  threatens  ?  " 

"I  think  so.  As  I  did  her  hair,  she  called  you  a 
vile  wretch,  a  thief,  a  pirate.  I  gave  her  hair  a  tug 
for  you,  Walter.  She  will  have  changed  by  council 
time." 

Ralegh's  brow  clouded.  "Hawkins  had  angered 
her.  She  had  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  venture.  He 
met  a  storm  and  captured  not  a  single  Spanish  ship. 
We  can  fight  Spain,  but  not  the  elements." 

"That  is  what  Hawkins  said."  She  assumed  a  bass 
voice  and  a  bluff  manner.  "Paul  may  plant,  Apollo 
may  water,  but  only  God  can  give  the  increase." 

Ralegh's  eyes  twinkled.  "And  what  did  the  Queen 
say  ?  " 

Bess  imitated  the  Queen's  manner,  setting  her  neck 
back  and  frowning  prodigiously.  "God's  body! 
The  fool  went  out  a  soldier,  he  is  come  back  a  divine." 

Ralegh  threw  up  his  head  and  laughed  heartily. 
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"Saint  Paul !  Apollo  !  He  was  well  served  for  mix- 
ing his  mythology.  .  .  .  Come,  sit  down  here  beside  me 
on  the  window-seat.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  seriously, 
Bess.  I  have  been  watching  you — and  you  seem 
worried.  What  is  amiss?" 

Bess's  face  became  grave,  and  she  suffered  him  to 
draw  her  down  beside  him  on  the  broad  window- 
seat. 

"Nothing,"  she  said. 

"But  there  is.  For  some  days  you  have  not  been 
yourself." 

Her  resolution  not  to  share  her  fears  with  him 
evaporated  before  his  searching  eyes.  It  was  so 
pleasant  to  obey  this  strong  friend — or  was  he  lover  ? 
She  always  postponed  defining  their  relationship. 

"Walter,"  she  said,  allowing  him  to  take  posses- 
sion of  her  hand.  "I'm  troubled  about  the  Queen." 

"Is  she  ill?" 

"No."     She  paused.     "She  is  in  danger." 

Ralegh  kissed  her  hand  reassuringly.  "She  is 
always  in  danger.  One  plot  is  followed  by  another. 
You  know  when  you  came  into  the  Heron's  Nest  inn 
and  found  me  fighting?  There  was  a  plot  afoot 
then." 

"Why  did  you  not  warn  Walsingham  ?  " 

"I  did  not  know  enough — and  I  pledged  my  word 
to  silence.  But  I  saw  that  Jesuit  there,  and  I  knew 
there  was  mischief." 

"You  mean  Ballard?" 

He  nodded. 

Bess. leant  closer  to  him,  as  if  afraid  that  she  might 
be  overheard.  "Walter!  It  is  he  that  troubles  me 
now — that  quiet  priest.  He  has  thrown  a  spell  on 
Francis,  and  I  fear  for  him.  I  love  my  cousin,  yet 
I  must  save  my  Queen." 
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Ralegh  smoothed  his  beard.  "Tut.  What  can 
Francis  do?  " 

She  glanced  about  her  nervously.  "Hush.  I 
heard  him  muttering  in  his  sleep.  I  listened.  He 
talked  of  Balthasar  Gerard,  who  murdered  the  Prince 
of  Orange — called  him  a  martyr." 

"He  means  to  kill  Elizabeth,"  said  Ralegh  slowly, 
as  the  truth  broke  upon  him.  Then  he  forced  a  smile 
as  he  met  her  anxious  eyes.  "His  hand  would  drop 
from  the  knife  !  He  might  have  courage  for  a  fight. 
It  takes  sterner  stuff  to  drive  death  home  against  an 
unarmed  person." 

"He  fears  murder,"  repeated  Bess  steadily;  "but  he 
fears  hell  more." 

"He  need  not.  He  lives  in  it  already,  God  pity 
him  !  "  He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  added 
comfortingly,  "I'll  look  after  Francis." 

"But  this  will  stop  your  expedition,"  Bess  cried 
miserably.  "You  can't  go  now  and  leave  the  Queen 
in  danger — you,  the  Captain  of  the  Guard." 

"Yes,  I  can  go,  for  now  I  have  the  clue  I  lacked. 
Francis  was  to  kill  the  Queen  while  Babington  carried 
off  Mary  Stuart.  The  puzzle  is  complete  to  lay  before 
Walsingham." 

"But  your  pledge?" 

"They  have  released  me.  Twice  have  they  tried 
to  kill  me." 

"Oh,  Walter!  You  must  go."  There  was  some 
lack  of  whole-heartedness  in  her  voice,  and  her  eyes 
were  wistful,  as  she  added,  "You  are  over-anxious, 
methinks,  to  leave  the  Court." 

Ralegh's  eyes  strayed  to  the  river.  The  gold  had 
changed  to  the  translucent  green  of  dusk,  and  the 
distant  masts  rocked  to  and  fro,  as  if  traced  with  a 
fine  pen  against  the  dead  glory  of  the  sky. 
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"I  would  be  doing,  Bess.  I  shall  rot  if  I  stay  too 
long  in  these  fine  clothes,  nurtured  on  such  soft  food. 
I  have  found  out  what  the  Court  means."  He 
repeated  softly  as  if  to  himself — 

"  To  lose  long  days  that  had  been  better  spent, 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent." 

Bess  smothered  the  pain  in  her  heart. 

"That  is  your  friend  Spenser.  He  was  sighing 
for  '  the  green  alders  by  the  Mulla's  shore.' ' 

Ralegh's  gaze  travelled  back  from  the  river,  and 
fell  on  her.  He  almost  fancied  for  the  instant  that 
her  eyelashes  were  wet,  and  his  heart  sped  back  from 
the  distant  ships  to  the  woman  at  his  side. 

"I've  lost  long  days,"  he  said.  "I  would  do  some- 
thing for  England.  Yet  I  confess  that  one  thing 
holds  me  back.  Can  you  guess,  Bess,  what  it  is?  " 

"I  was  never  good  at  riddles,"  said  Bess  shortly, 
turning  away. 

"It  is  a  woman,  Bess." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  played  the  traitor  to  their 
hearts. 

"A  woman,"  whispered  Bess.  "If  she  loves  you, 
she  will  not  hold  you  back."  She  spoke  with  grow- 
ing braveness.  "She  will  say,  '  Leave  the  Court  for 
the  work  that  the  world  has  spread  before  you.  Be 
great,  be  famous — be  greater  because  of  me.' ' 

Ralegh  held  her  hands  to  his  lips.  They  were  not 
so  shapely  or  white  as  Elizabeth's,  but  Bess  Throg- 
morton's  little  finger-nail  was  dearer  to  him  than  the 
hands  of  all  the  queens  in  Christendom,  however 
loyal  his  mind  might  be. 

But  Bess,  perhaps  because  she  dreaded  that  they 
might  be  overlooked  in  so  public  a  place  as  a  window- 
seat,  slipped  to  the  floor,  and  going  to  the  mirror 
arranged  her  ruff. 
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Ralegh  followed  her,  and  looked  over  her  shoulder 
into  her  reflected  eyes  and  at  her  flushed  cheeks. 

"Does  she  love  me?"  he  asked  the  reflection. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  "  Bess  replied,  her  mouth 
tender  with  a  teasing  smile.  "You  have  not  told  me 
her  name." 

"She  moves  in  the  Court;  truth  amidst  flattery, 
sincere  where  all  is  adulation,  far  above  me,  frank  of 
speech " 

Bess  pointed  at  the  scratched  inscription  wickedly. 

"You  mean  the  Queen." 

"You  are  laughing  at  me,  Bess.  You  know  I  love 
the  Queen  as  I  love  England." 

But  she  had  become  suddenly  grave. 

"Still,  she's  a  woman.  Have  you  ever  thought 
how  she  loves  you  ?  " 

"As  one  that  serves  her — as  one  should  love  loyalty." 

Bess  moved  away  from  him. 

"Nay,  but  hungrily,  greedily,  as  one  that  has  been 
robbed.  For  years  she  has  steeled  herself  for  Eng- 
land, the  woman  in  her  calling  for  a  man,  too  high 
to  wed  a  subject,  and  loving  England  too  well  to  bring 
a  stranger  in  her  gates.  And  as  each  year  slips  from 
her  her  hunger  grows.  Her  youth  is  gone,  and  Eng- 
land has  swallowed  it." 

For  a  moment  Ralegh  remembered  what  Edmund 
Spenser  had  said  of  Elizabeth.  But  he  answered — 

"Do  we  not  know  it?  Do  we  not  warm  to  her? 
Have  I  not  called  my  new  land  Virginia  ?  " 

"She  wants  your  love,  your  praise,  your  life,"  said 
Bess  in  a  low  tone.  "Should  you  love  another,  she 
will  never  forgive  you.  She  was  a  cat  with  Leicester. 
She  would  be  a  tigress  with  you." 

Ralegh  had  a  sinking  premonition  of  an  unfore- 
seen danger. 
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"You  wrong  her.  If  she  has  suffered,  she  will  not 
condemn  others  to  a  barren  life."  He  was  trying  to 
convince  himself.  "Oh,  I  know  she  has  her  mean- 
nesses, but  she  is  greater  than  that.  Bess,  will 
you " 

Bess  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips.  "Don't  ask  me 
— sh !  " 

The  curtains  were  pushed  aside,  and  both  breathed 
relief. 

It  was  only  Jim  Longbowe. 

He  approached  to  his  master,  bearing  a  pipe  and 
a  dish  of  tobacco. 

"You  bade  me  keep  a  watch  on  Master  Babington," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  He  is  about  to  leave  the 
palace." 

"Good,"  said  Ralegh  quietly,  in  the  same  low  tone, 
while  he  filled  the  pipe.  "See  that  he  trip  on  the 
landing-stairs.  My  fellows  are  there,  they  will 
manage  it.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  knock  their 
boat  into  his  as  he  descends  the  steps,  and  they  are 
slippery.  You  understand?  But  you  must  be 
quick." 

Jim  grinned,  took  up  the  tobacco  dish,  and  pre- 
pared to  go. 

Bess  called  after  him  to  send  her  woman  to 
her. 

As  soon  as  he  had  hurried  away,  she  sat  down  and 
watched  Ralegh  as  he  lit  his  pipe. 

"Your  tobacco.  The  world  has  gone  mad  about 
that  new  herb  of  yours." 

Ralegh  drew  deep  at  it.  "Is  it  not  fragrant?  The 
pipe  was  given  me  by  Wingina,  King  of  Wokoken." 

Bess  sniffed  at  it,  and  made  a  grimace. 

"Yes,   you've  made  another  nine  days'   wonder," 
she  conceded  grudgingly. 
"G  a 
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"Nay,  you're  wrong  there,  Bess.  When  English- 
men have  forgotten  that  I  build  new  Englands,  they 
will  remember  that  I  gave  them  tobacco." 

"  Is  it  so  great  a  wonder  ?  " 

"The  eighth  of  the  world." 

"  Why,  what  can  it  do  ?  " 

"Much.  It  can  make  a  fool  wise.  It  keeps  his 
mouth  shut." 

"Then  you're  right,  and  it  is  the  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world.  That's  more  than  a  woman  can  do." 

Ralegh  smoked  calmly  on,  disregarding  the  note  of 
disparagement  in  her  voice. 

"  When  one  is  hungry,  it  can  still  the  pangs.  When 
one  has  eaten,  it  eases  the  digestion.  It  gives 
thought  in  the  morning.  It  soothes  us  for  quiet  sleep 
in  the  evening.  If  your  tooth  aches,  it  will  dull  the 
pain,  and  if  every  man  smoked  a  pipe  before  he 
fought,  there  would  be  no  quarrels.  The  Indians  call 
it  the  pipe  of  peace.  It  is  reflection.  It  is  calm,  it 
is  meat  and  drink  and  wisdom  all  in  one,  and  it  has 
only  one  fault." 

Bess  lifted  her  eyebrows.     "Oh  !     It  has  a  fault  ?  " 

"One  can  never  catch  all  its  fragrance.  Tobacco 
never  tastes  quite  so  well  as  it  smells.  Something 
escapes." 

"M'm.  It  is  like  love,  like  marriage,  like  a 
woman." 

Ralegh  looked  into  the  bowl. 

"No,  for  it  never  changes." 

Bess  regarded  it  jealously.  "It  burns  out  in  an 
hour,"  she  said  scornfully. 

"It  can  be  filled  again,  and  every  time  a  pipe  is 
smoked,  it  grows  sweeter." 

"A  woman  doesn't  burn  out." 

Ralegh  looked  at  her  teasingly.     "She  gets  grey. 
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If  your  pipe  doesn't  suit  you,  you  can  change  it.  If 

your  wife  doesn't  suit  you "  He  threw  up  his 

hands  in  mock  despair. 

"Do  you  mean,"  said  Bess  very  deliberately,  "that 
tobacco  is  more  than  a  wife  ?  " 

"No.     But  a  man  may  have  both." 

"My  husband  will  not,"  said  Bess,  with  heightened 
colour. 

"That  depends  on  the  husband." 

"No,  it  depends  on  me.  I'll  not  marry  a  smoker. 
You  asked  me  a  question  just  now." 

"I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question,"  Ralegh 
observed  mildly. 

"Do  you  mean,"  asked  Bess,  "that  you  would  not 
give  up  that  horrid  pipe  for  me?" 

Ralegh  loved  to  provoke  her.  "I  mean  I  would 
not  marry  a  woman  who  is  unreasonable." 

"Unreasonable!"  cried  Bess,  with  scarlet  cheeks. 
"  Do  you  know  what  tobacco  does  ?  It  makes  a  man 
selfish — when  he's  smoking  he  doesn't  care  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  makes  him  lazy — when  he's 
smoking  he  lets  the  world  go  by.  It's  a  perfume  to 
him  and  a  stink  to  a  woman.  It  clings  to  our  tapes- 
tries, our  dresses  and  our  hair,  odious  like  some  old 
scandal.  It's  a  sworn  enemy  to  our  sex.  I  hate  it !  " 

Ralegh  had  not  dreamt  that  she  would  take  his 
jest  as  seriously  as  this.  He  laid  down  his  pipe. 
"Why,  Bess— 

"Keep  to  your  dirty  old  pipe.  I  hate  it!  I  hate 
it !  "  She  rushed  from  him  into  the  Queen's  personal 
apartments.  While  he  made  to  follow  her,  in  some 
dismay  he  saw  that  Anne  Charnock  had  entered  from 
the  opposite  side.  The  serving-woman  had  been  a 
witness  of  her  mistress's  stormy  exit. 

"Why,  what  ails  her?"  asked  Ralegh. 
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"She  is  overwrought,  poor  lamb,"  said  Anne.  "She 
has  worried  about  her  cousin.  I've  caught  her  weep- 
ing this  many  nights." 

"And  I  vexed  her!"  Ralegh  exclaimed  reproach- 
fully. "  Here,  give  her  this  pipe,  and  tell  her  she 
may  destroy  it.  I  wouldn't  lose  Bess  for  all  the  sweet 
dreams  tobacco  smoke  has  wafted  into  the  air !  " 
Anne  moved  to  follow  her  mistress. 

"Wait,"  said  Sir  Walter,  detaining  her.  He 
pulled  a  ring  from  his  finger.  "Give  her  this  ring. 
I  meant  it  for  the  Queen."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
with  a  smile.  "God  knows  what  I  shall  tell  Eliza- 
beth." 

In  taking  it  from  him  the  serving-woman  dropped 
it,  and  plumped  down  on  her  knees  to  hunt  for  it. 
It  had  rolled  away,  however,  and  her  short-sighted 
eyes  missed  it.  Ralegh  bent  to  aid  her,  but  straight- 
ened himself  guiltily,  for  a  page  had  pulled  aside 
the  curtain  which  led  to  the  audience  room,  and 
ushered  in  the  Queen. 
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ELIZABETH  saw  his  confusion,  and  while  she  still 
paused  suspiciously,  Anne  scrambled  to  her  feet  with 
a  red  face. 

Elizabeth  dismissed  the  page  with  a  tap  of  her  fan, 
and  the  child  left  the  room,  but  she  made  no  step 
further  into  the  room. 

She  addressed  herself  to  Anne  frigidly. 

"You  seek  something?" 

Anne  looked  frightened.    "No,  no,  your  Majesty." 

"Then  when  your  Queen  passes  don't  look  upon 
the  floor.  You  can  go." 

The  embarrassed  Anne  hurried  after  the  page. 
Elizabeth  turned  to  her  Captain  of  the  Guard,  first 
with  sharp  scrutiny,  then  with  a  gracious  smile. 

"Ah,  Walter,  we  want  you."  She  glanced  after 
Anne  contemptuously.  "How  confused  the  fool 
looked.  Had  she  been  younger,  I  should  have 
thought  you  had  been  trifling  with  her." 

"When  one  lives  in  the  sun,  one  does  not  see  the 
stars,"  Ralegh  returned  easily,  sinking  on  one  knee 
to  salute  the  royal  hand,  and  then  rising  again. 

A  dark  look  came  into  her  bright  black  eyes.  "  God's 
body,  man,  don't  let  me  find  you  fooling  with  my 
woman,  or  it  shall  go  hard  with  you.  You  may  go, 
Walsingham."  For  the  Secretary  of  State  had  entered 
behind  her. 
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Ralegh  interposed. 

"Pardon  me,  your  Majesty.  I  have  something  to 
say  which  Sir  Francis  should  hear." 

The  Queen  struck  him  on  the  cheek  with  her  fan 
playfully. 

"Tut,  man.  Sir  Francis  cares  nothing  about  your 
new  countries;  he  has  quite  enough  trouble  with  the 
old." 

"It  is  about  Mary  Stuart,"  said  Ralegh  simply. 

The  Queen's  lips  tightened;  she  furled  and  unfurled 
her  fan. 

Walsingham,  always  more  of  a  lawyer  than  a  cour- 
tier, listened  with  impersonal  interest. 

"I  am  all  ears,"  he  said  briefly. 

"There  is  a  plot  to  set  her  free." 

Walsingham  smiled,  unperturbed.  "There  are 
always  at  least  three  plots  where  Mary  Stuart  is." 

Ralegh's  voice  sank.  "But  this  one  includes  the 
murder  of  our  Queen." 

Walsingham  caressed  his  somewhat  raggedly- 
trimmed  beard. 

"The  Jesuits  have  preached  it  for  years,  and  the 
Pope  has  blessed  them." 

Elizabeth  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  composed 
and  dignified. 

"Whom  God  hath  made  Queen,"  she  said,  "His 
ministers  cannot  set  aside." 

Ralegh  made  a  despairing  gesture.  "But  this  is 
serious." 

Walsingham  spoke  quietly.  "Father  Ballard,  the 
blue  cavalier,  has^worked  on  Francis  Throgmorton  to 
do  the  deed,  while  gay  Anthony  Babington  and  a  few 
score  moonstruck  youths  descend  on  Chartley." 

Ralegh  stared  at  him  in  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"You  know?" 
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"Ay.  .  .  .  Savage  is  in  it,  and  Barn  well.  Tich- 
bourne  and  Gerrard,  Charnock,  Salisbury  and  Wind- 
sor. They  have  tampered  with  Amyas  Porter,  the 
Governor  of  the  Tower.  I  know  them  all.  But  how 
did  you  learn  of  it  ?  I  thought  that  this  was  a  secret 
between  her  Majesty  and  me." 

"They  tried  to  suborn  me,  when  my  pockets  were 
emptier  than  they  are  now.  I've  watched  them  ever 
since."  He  stopped,  in  blank  amazement.  "You 
know,  and  they  go  free  ?  " 

"We  must  wait  until  the  game  is  ripe.  Mary  has 
not  yet  given  her  written  assent.  If  she  lays  treason 
to  paper,  we  have  her  in  the  hollow  of  our  hands — 
she  will  have  signed  her  own  doom." 

Elizabeth  sat  silent,  and  gave  a  slight  shudder. 

"We  must  wait  until  the  evidence  is  complete," 
Walsingham  said,  his  sharp  eyes  glittering  beneath 
his  spare  eyebrows.  "The  Queen  must  punish 
traitors;  she  does  not  wish  to  make  martyrs.  The 
Papists  make  capital  of  every  act  of  justice.  This 
time  justice  shall  sit  so  large  upon  our  side  that  the 
whole  world  shall  see  it." 

Again  Elizabeth  shuddered. 

"But  Throgmorton— 

"He  and  the  rest  are  instruments.  The  brain  works 
in  Spain,  in  France;  in  Philip  or  the  Guise.  For 
years  I  tried  to  stop  their  schemes  from  reaching 
Mary  Stuart.  At  last  I  succeeded,  and  she  knew 
nothing — but  I  knew  nothing  too.  So  I  found  a  way 
for  her  letters  to  pass  again.  It  was  I  that  sent  the 
cask  of  beer,  and  closed  Paulet,  her  keeper's  eyes. 
She  writes  freely,  and  suspects  nothing.  My  secretary 
copies  every  cipher."  His  smile  was  sinister.  "I 
have  a  man  next  her  very  heart." 

"But  the  risk,  the  danger  !  "  Ralegh  cried.    "While 
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you  wait  the  blow  may  fall."  He  turned  to  the 
Queen. 

"We  must  risk  something,  even  life,"  she  answered. 
"We  fight  for  England — we  are  not  afraid." 

He  knelt  and  caught  her  hand  to  his  lips.  This 
was  the  Elizabeth  of  his  adoration,  the  Queen  of  his 
ideals.  "My  Queen  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "Your  courage 
is  a  star  that  brightens  England  !  " 

Walsingham  continued — 

"The  day  Mary  writes  her  approval  of  the — murder, 
Babington  will  move.  I  must  have  her  wicked  soul 
damned  in  her  own  writing.  She  has  posed  as  a 
sufferer  in  God's  cause,  when  she  would  stick  a  dagger 
into  her  cousin's  heart.  Her  own  hand  must  condemn 
her." 

This  time  Elizabeth  did  not  shudder. 

She  repeated  mechanically,  "Ay,  her  own  hand," 
in  a  voice  that  was  the  echo  of  his. 

"Will  she  write?  "  asked  Ralegh  doubtfully. 

"She  will.  Mary  Stuart  is  an  epitome  of  half  the 
women  in  the  world.  The  worser  half."  He  spoke 
with  growing  emphasis.  "She  knows  her  beauty, 
and  it  is  an  ill  gift  to  her  unless  she  can  use  it  to  lure 
men,  to  inflame,  to  fire  bright  words  and  unconsidered 
actions.  It  is  closed  in  a  castle's  walls  :  she  wishes 
it  to  shine  free  on  the  world.  She  will  not  stop  to 
kill  a  woman  or  damn  a  soul — she  is  too  unsatisfied." 
He  made  his  obeisance.  "I  leave  your  Majesty.  .  .  . 
Sir  Walter,  you  are  Captain  of  the  Guard.  Watch 
well.  Father  Ballard  has  come  disguised  to  Court." 
He  bowed  and  left  them. 

Ralegh  was  silent.  If  Ballard  was  at  Court,  Francis 
Throgmorton's  evil  genius  was  with  him. 

Elizabeth  looked  after  Walsingham. 

"Sir  Francis  is  bewitched,"  she  exclaimed  vexedly. 
"To  think  how  he  praised  that  Scotch  woman." 
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"I  thought  he  damned  her  freely." 

She  rose,  a  peevish  expression  on  her  face.  "He 
praised  her  beauty  highly.  No  woman  is  damned 
who  is  beautiful.  .  .  .  She  is  younger  than  I." 

Ralegh  bowed.  "  He  praised  her  beauty  to  the  only 
woman  who  could  afford  not  to  be  jealous." 

She  put  her  hand  to  his  arm  familiarly  and  smiled. 

"I'm  afraid  you're  a  sad  flatterer,  Walter."  She 
walked  towards  the  mirror  and  looked  at  her  reflec- 
tion. "But  you  have  judgment,  man.  She  is  too 
stout  of  figure — I  am  slenderer  than  she."  She  put 
up  a  loosened  hair,  but  in  so  doing  caught  sight  of  a 
blemish  upon  the  smooth  surface.  "God's  body,  who 
has  scratched  my  glass  ?  " 

"It  was  I,  your  Majesty." 

"Lord,  man,  are  you  mad?  Do  you  know  what 
that  glass  cost  me?  It  is  Venetian  glass.  I  paid 
good  money  for  it  to  Crutched  Friars,  where  it  was 
made." 

"It  was  a  messenger  worthy  of  you,  and  I  wished 
your  Majesty  to  see  the  most  gracious  lady  in  the 
world  when  she  read  the  message." 

She  shook  her  finger  at  him  in  affectionate  reproof. 

"Water!  Water!  You'll  be  the  death  of  me  with 
your  pretty  speeches."  She  read  aloud.  "'I  fain 
would  climb,  yet  fear  to  fall.'  You  have  some  pretty 
conceits,  Water,  and  why  should  you  fear  to  fall  ?  " 
The  opportunity  was  too  strong  for  her  to  resist  a 
pun,  which  she  dearly  loved.  "A  waterfall  would 
make  a  pretty  landskip  on  the  Thames,  but  our  good 
ships  could  not  pass  it !  "  Her  manner  changed 
again.  "You  love  me,  don't  you,  Walter?" 

"  Your  Majesty  has  no  more  devoted  subject." 

A  sombre  look  flitted  across  her  face.  Perhaps  she 
had  looked  for  less  of  the  courtier  and  more  of  the 
man  than  was  shown  in  his  answer.  A  page  entered 
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with  lights,  for  the  dusk  was  growing,  and  left 
silently. 

"You  treated  me  badly  on  your  last  cruise,  Walter," 
she  said  abruptly,  turning  her  sharp  black  eyes  upon 
him.  "You  captured  two  Spanish  caravels.  I  only 
received  thirty  thousand  pounds  !  " 

This  tried  even  Ralegh's  patience,  accustomed  to 
her  parsimony  as  he  was.  "Madame!  You  adven- 
tured but  one  thousand ;  I  adventured  twelve  thousand, 
and  I  received  no  more." 

Elizabeth  frowned  pettishly.  "Mendoza  is  furious. 
It  is  piracy,  flat  piracy.  We  are  at  peace  with  Spain. 
I  can't  countenance  it.  I  must  have  more  if  I  let  you 

sail  this  time.  If  you  find  El  Dorado '  She  did 

not  finish  her  sentence,  but  scanned  him,  her  black 
eyes  glittering  shrewdly  in  the  light  from  the  big 
silver  candelabra.  "There  was  a  certain  curious  ring, 
Walter,  among  the  booty,"  she  said  slowly,  leaning 
forward  to  him.  The  candlelight  made  a  red-gold 
halo  about  her  face,  and  her  lips  parted  like  a  coaxing 
girl's. 

"It  would  not  have  amused  your  Majesty,"  Ralegh 
returned. 

Elizabeth  pulled  off  her  glove  and  held  out  her 
hand,  turning  it  so  that  the  jewels  winked  in  the 
broken  light. 

"A  ring  shows  off  a  good  hand  well,  Walter." 

Ralegh  knelt  hastily  and  kissed  it.  "Your 
Majesty's  should  be  covered  with  nothing  but  kisses." 

She  smiled,  well  pleased,  yet  dallied  with  her  covet- 
ous fancy. 

"I  should  like  the  ring  better,  Walter."  She 
glanced  towards  the  mirror,  and  went  to  it  a  second 
time,  to  read  it  aloud.  "'  I  fain  would  climb,  yet  fear 
to  fall.'  M'm  !  I  can't  go  to  war  with  Spain  on  your 
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account.  You  landed  at  Bilbao  and  carried  off  the 
Governor  of  Biscay  on  Spanish  soil  itself." 

"He  wouldn't  venture  off  it,"  said  Ralegh  suc- 
cinctly, looking  for  the  second  time  over  the  woman's 
shoulder  into  the  mirror. 

"I  shall  have  to  satisfy  Mendoza.  .  .  ."  She 
caught  his  eye  in  the  mirror,  with  an  assumed  pout. 
"It  isn't  a  man's  ring,  Walter." 

Ralegh  did  not  know  what  to  say.  If  she  only 
knew  !  But  he  drew  a  breath  of  relief  that  she  did  not 
know. 

" '  I  fain  would  climb,  yet —  "  she  began  to  read, 
then  her  voice  broke  off,  and  Ralegh  saw  her  face 
change.  "Don't  stir,  Walter,"  she  breathed;  "look 
there  !  " 

He  looked.  In  the  mirror  he  could  see  that  the 
curtains  which  led  to  the  audience-chamber  had 
parted.  Throgmorton  stood  wavering  on  the  threshold. 
There  was  a  second  face  behind  him.  Ralegh,  with 
Walsingham's  warning  fresh  in  his  mind,  recognized 
Ballard. 

"Pretend  to  read,"  the  Queen  whispered. 

Ralegh  said  aloud — 

"Yes,  yes,  you  are  right.  I  have  spelt  it  strangely." 
He  added  very  low, "It  is  Throgmorton.  Either  Mary 
has  written  her  consent  or  he  would  not  wait."  He 
laughed  loudly,  and  added  noisily,  "I'll  alter  it." 

He  pretended  to  write.  He  could  see  Ballard  in  the 
shadow  urging  the  boy  forward,  unconscious  that  he 
could  be  observed. 

"I'll  throw  myself  on  him  while  you  escape,"  whis- 
pered Ralegh.  He  added  in  his  natural  voice,  "Is 
that  better?" 

"You  are  unarmed,"  her  lips  formulated.  Aloud, 
"  Dot  the  'i.'" 
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"You  must  be  saved,"  he  answered  in  the  same 
whisper. 

"I'll  not  leave  you,"  she  returned  as  before. 

They  could  see  young  Throgmorton's  face  behind 
them  as  white  as  a  sheet.  Ballard  was  exhorting  him, 
and  placed  something  into  his  bosom,  which,  though 
they  did  not  know  it,  was  Campian's  crucifix.  With 
the  sacred  relic  to  give  him  courage,  the  young  man 
advanced  stealthily,  while  Ballard  vanished.  Eliza- 
beth's breast  rose  and  fell.  The  candlelight  glittered 
on  the  sword  which  Throgmorton  held.  As  he  ap- 
proached, he  raised  his  arm  as  if  to  strike.  Ralegh, 
alert  to  spring,  did  not  move,  and  the  Queen  was 
motionless  as  her  own  statue.  The  boy,  intimidated 
at  their  stillness,  let  his  arm  fall  nervously.  Ralegh 
turned  at  last  and  placed  himself  before  the  Queen, 
confronting  the  miserable  assassin. 

"You  can't  do  it,  Master  Francis,"  he  said  sternly. 
"You  are  a  true  man,  if  a  weak  one.  You  could  not 
be  a  murderer." 

Francis  pulled  himself  together  with  a  great  effort, 
and  spoke  feverishly.  "Stand  aside,  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  you." 

"I  will  not  stand  aside." 

"Then  I  must  run  you  through,"  said  the  young 
man,  raising  his  sword  again.  Fanaticism  had  given 
him  courage. 

Elizabeth's  cry  was  a  woman's.  She  tried  to  cling 
to  him,  to  intervene.  "Walter  !  " 

He  thrust  her  back  roughly. 

"Be  still.    I'm  waiting,  Master  Francis." 

At  the  sight  of  his  coolness  Throgmorton  hesitated 
again. 

"I  give  you  one  chance,  Sir  Walter.  That  woman 
must  die.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  cries  out  upon  her. 
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The  Holy  Father  hath  damned  her.  She  keeps  a 
whole  kingdom  in  sin.  This  sword  shall  find  her 
heart." 

Ralegh  smiled  and  raised  his  eyebrows.  "Then  it 
must  pass  through  mine." 

"Be  it  so."  He  brought  the  sharp  point  against 
Ralegh's  breast. 

"I  have  not  wronged  you,"  said  Ralegh  gently. 
"Dare  you  murder  me?  There  was  no  hope  for 
Cain."  The  two  men  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 
"  Why  do  you  pause  ?  " 

Throgmorton  let  his  sword  fall  heavily  to  the 
ground,  and  fell  to  his  knees. 

"I've  failed  again,"  he  cried,  with  a  great  sob. 
"Oh  God,  I've  failed  again.  I  am  unworthy.  I  am 
damned — damned  eternally." 

"Nay,  you  have  been  saved  a  grievous  sin,"  said 
Ralegh.  He  kicked  the  sword  aside  by  the  hilt. 
"Thank  God  that  among  regicides  your  name  is  not 
the  foulest." 

Francis  staggered  to  his  feet.  "  I  hate  you,  Walter 
Ralegh.  You  have  damned  my  soul."  He  turned  to 
Elizabeth  recklessly.  "Now  take  me  to  the  Tower, 
and  bind  me  on  the  rack.  At  least  I  do  not  fear 
that." 

Elizabeth  looked  at  him  with  kindness  and  dignity. 

"Get  you  gone,  Francis  Throgmorton.  I  would 
not  torture  you  more.  Your  own  conscience  is  your 
scourge." 

Throgmorton  burst  into  tears,  and  went  from  her 
presence.  Ralegh  had  been  right  when  he  said  that 
he  carried  hell  with  him. 

With  his  going  the  strain  was  over.  Elizabeth  gave 
a  gasp;  her  eyes  filled. 

"Walter  !  "  she  said'  very  low,  turning  to  him. 
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He  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand.  She  stooped  and  took 
his  head  between  her  palms.  Then  she  kissed  his 
forehead,  and  a  Queen's  tears  left  salt  there.  Yet  it 
was  less  the  Queen  than  the  woman  which  prompted 
the  kiss,  and  a  woman's  heart  that  ached  with  the 
burden  of  monarchy. 


CHAPTER   XI 

AN   AUDIENCE  TO    DON   BERNADINO 

SEVERAL  gentlemen  of  the  Court  stood  in  the 
audience-room  the  next  morning  awaiting  her 
Majesty.  Lord  Burghley,  his  broad  forehead 
wrinkled,  a  sheaf  of  state  papers  in  his  hand,  was 
talking  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham ;  Lord  Essex  con- 
versed with  Robert  Carey,  casting  discontented 
glances  from  time  to  time  at  Ralegh.  Robert  Barn- 
well  was  standing  apart  with  Sir  James  Crofts,  the 
careful  politician  who,  while  mindful  to  keep  his  name 
dissociated  with  that  of  treason,  was  in  the  pay  of 
Spain,  and  was  at  least  known  to  have  Spanish  lean- 
ings in  the  council.  Mary  Stuart  had  no  better  friend 
at  Court  than  Sir  James,  for  he  had  Elizabeth's  ear, 
nor  did  he  fail  to  whisper  into  it  such  advice  as  was 
calculated  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
party.  And  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  party  were 
more  or  less  bound  up  in  the  fortunes  of  Mary  Stuart, 
the  Catholic  candidate  for  the  succession,  should  she 
outlive  Elizabeth.  Ralegh  marvelled  at  the  effrontery 
of  the  young  Irishman  in  daring  to  appear  in  public 
again.  But  the  Queen's  clemency  to  Throgmorton 
and  the  fact  that  none  of  the  conspirators  had  been 
molested,  had  persuaded  them  that,  up  to  the  present, 
nothing  was  known  to  either  Walsingham  or  the 
Queen,  or  that  neither  dared  to  act.  Ralegh's  threat 
of  yesterday  had  not  been  fulfilled.  To  withdraw 
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themselves  from  Court  in  a  body  would  have  been  to 
proclaim  themselves  traitors  publicly.  Even  as  Sir 
Walter  wondered  young  Babington  swaggered  in,  and 
wished  him  good-day  as  he  went  to  join  the  group 
around  Sir  James  Crofts,  a  thin  man  with  a  face  like 
a  goat's.  They  must  have  some  secret  assurance 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  they  were  safe.  Ralegh 
did  not  return  his  salute,  but  made  his  way  towards 
Burghley  and  Walsingham,  nodding  slightly  in 
return  to  the  many  who  bowed  as  he  passed.  He  had 
no  respect  for  those  sycophants,  who  since  his  rapid 
rise  to  favour  had  cringed  before  him,  and  did  not 
trouble  always  to  hide  his  contempt.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  he  was  unpopular  at  Court.  Men  of 
ancient  title,  while  they  did  not  neglect  to  pay  him 
assiduous  attention,  asked  themselves  who  this  up- 
start, this  son  of  a  country  gentleman  in  Devon  was, 
who  passed  by  them  with  so  high  a  head. 

Babington  watched  his  back  with  vindictiveness  and 
fear,  well  aware  that  this  man  was  born  to  thwart  him. 

"My  lord  of  Leicester  is  not  at  Court,"  he  remarked 
to  Sir  James  Crofts. 

"Yonder  jack-of-all-trades  has  put  his  nose  out  of 
joint,"  sneered  Crofts  in  an  undertone;  "there  are 
more  stars  in  the  firmament  of  her  Majesty's  grace 
than  Ursa  Major.  That  constellation  hath  declined 
since  the  day  when  the  Lady  Lettice  cast  off  her 
widow's  cap  and  went  to  bed  at  Kenilworth." 

"But  they  say  the  Queen  loves  him  still,"  said 
Babington,  with  subtle  innuendo.  "So  virgin  a 
Queen  finds  safety  in  numbers." 

"It  is  certain  the  Queen  will  not  suffer  Lady 
Leicester  to  come  to  Court,  and  that  she  is  ever  ready 
to  find  some  new  means  to  slight  her,"  said  Crofts 
with  a  smile,  cautious  not  to  say  too  much. 
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"Faith,  Ralegh's  wise  to  keep  his  nose  turned  from 
the  altar  of  Hymen,"  said  Barnwell,  with  a  sneer. 
"And  young  Essex,  who  would  become  his  rival,  had 
best  keep  the  women  from  falling  in  love  with  his 
pretty  face." 

Meanwhile  Ralegh  had  joined  Walsingham  and 
Burghley.  Both  greeted  him  kindly.  They,  too, 
were  speaking  of  the  absent  Lord  Leicester. 

"I  am  to  communicate  to  him  to-day  that  her 
Majesty's  pleasure  is  that  he  shall  go  to  the  Low 
Countries  to  take  command  of  our  troops,"  said  Wal- 
singham confidentially. 

"You  think  the  Queen  will  move  at  last?"  Ralegh 
asked.  "Her  wavering  in  the  matter  of  the  alliance 
is  like  to  be  her  undoing.  I  cannot  fathom  her  un- 
willingness to  strike  a  blow  at  the  Spaniards  there, 
unless  her  mind  is  perverted  by  Crofts  and  the  false 
tongues  that  surround  her.  If  she  be  minded  to  let 
him  go  in  truth,  then  I  and  my  men  can  set  sail  with 
a  light  heart  for  the  South,  assured  that  no  crooked 
policy  can  recall  us.  Her  Majesty  will  be  committed 
to  hostilities  with  Spain,  if  she  smite  hard  enough  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  I  ask  nothing  better  than  that 
Spain  cry  us  wrar  in  return.  We  must  prick  the 
bubble  of  their  conceit,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

"It  seems  as  though  she  would  go  further  than 
promises  this  time,"  said  Burghley;  adding,  "I  pray 
God  she  may  not  change  her  mind.  Has  she  granted 
her  consent  to  your  sailing,  Sir  Walter  ?  " 

"She  said  so  much  to  me,  yester  evening,  that  I 
think  she  will  not  fail."  His  eyes  were  bright  with 
hope. 

"Then  she  is  honest  with  St.  Aldegonde  and  the 
Protestants  in  the  Low  Countries,"  said  Burghley,  his 
face  brightening  with  hope.  "Heaven  prosper  you, 
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Sir  Walter.  You  have  persuaded  the  Queen  into  a 
straight  course." 

"  If  she  is  playing  with  us,  God  help  the  Earl !  " 
Walsingham  observed  grimly.  "She  has  treated  him 
unkindly  of  late,  she  may  make  a  scapegoat  of  him 
in  Flanders." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  Elizabeth  her- 
self, followed  by  her  ladies.  They  were  attired  in 
white  :  it  was  a  fancy  of  the  Virgin  Queen  that  her 
women  should  be  attired  like  the  lilies.  She  herself 
had  never  looked  more  beautiful :  Ballard  had  spoken 
fact  when  he  said  that  the  years  had  not  touched  her. 
The  Queen's  eyes  sought  out  Ralegh  first  of  all,  and 
summoned  him  to  approach.  He  did  so,  dropping  on 
his  knee — the  usual  etiquette  at  a  Tudor  Court,  and 
kissed  the  hand  which  she  extended. 

"Walter,"  she  said  in  an  undertone,  "your  ruff  is 
awry.  You  will  do  well  to  look  in  the  mirror  and 
straighten  it." 

She  passed  on  to  greet  the  rest.  Essex  was  furious 
that  she  had  called  Sir  Walter  to  her  before  himself 
and  others  of  rank.  She  had  never  before,  gracious 
as  she  was  to  Ralegh,  broken  the  etiquette  of  pre- 
cedence in  this  manner  in  so  public  a  place  as  her 
audience-chamber. 

While  Ralegh  was  puzzling  over  her  words,  she 
passed  on,  giving  a  word  here,  a  smile  there.  Barn- 
well  she  gazed  at  fixedly,  and  the  Irishman  was  not 
happy  under  the  scrutiny.  It  was  possible  that  she 
noticed  Essex  frown,  for,  in  the  highest  good- 
humour,  she  took  his  arm  and  rallied  him  on  his  long 
face.  She  could  never  retain  her  displeasure  against 
the  handsome  young  man  for  more  than  a  moment, 
though  she  treated  him  like  a  school-boy. 

"How   fares   your   Uncle   Leicester?"    she   asked. 
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"Poor  Robin!  I  doubt  he'll  find  Holland  a  damp 
place  for  his  rheumatism  when  he  gets  there." 

"His  tears  at  leaving  you  will  flood  England  until 
it  is  as  damp  as  Holland,"  the  young  earl  returned 
extravagantly. 

The  Queen  struck  at  him  playfully  with  her  fan. 
"Flatterer!  If  Robin's  grief  be  indeed  so  great,  St. 
Aldegonde  will  not  thank  us  for  the  loan  of  him 
unless  his  grief  be  assuaged  by  the  crossing.  Hol- 
land will  be  clean  swamped." 

"  Don  Bernadino  de  Mendoza,"  called  the  pages  at 
the  door. 

The  Queen  made  her  way  to  the  throne,  which 
stood  on  a  small  dais,  still  on  Essex's  arm.  As  she 
passed  Ralegh,  conscious  of  the  stiffening  of  the 
arm  she  leant  on,  she  pulled  his  ear. 

"Water,  we  are  in  for  it !  "  she  said. 

She  settled  herself  in  state,  Bess  Throgmorton  and 
Lady  Sidney  arranging  her  dress  for  her.  As  Bess 
raised  herself  Ralegh  caught  her  eyes  and  read  his 
forgiveness  there.  His  message  had  reached  her  then  ! 

Mendoza,  followed  by  Alvarez,  was  ushered  in, 
by  the  Queen's  command.  The  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor's sallow  face  wore  a  stern  look,  and  his  obeisance 
was  as  slight  as  etiquette  permitted. 

"Your  Majesty,"  he  began  haughtily,  "I  come  to 
you  for  justice.  I  claim  it  in  the  name  of  my  royal 
master." 

Elizabeth  sat  straighter. 

"You  need  not  invoke  our  brother  Philip.  In 
England  justice  is  the  right  of  all." 

But  Mendoza  was  not  to  be  hectored  down. 

"Madame,  these  are  wrongs  done  on  my  master  in 
far  seas  where  the  law  is  slow  to  follow.  I  speak  of 
the  Spanish  Main." 
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"Then  why  do  you  come  to  us?"  Elizabeth  asked 
coolly.  "Where  Philip  claims  rule  he  must  enforce 
it." 

Mendoza's  lips  narrowed  ominously  over  his  excel- 
lent teeth.  "Be  careful,  madame.  My  master  has  a 
long  arm.  It  is  your  ships  have  plundered  our  peace- 
ful caravels.  It  is  your  flag  that  flies  above  these 
pirates." 

"What  is  that  to  me?  England  is  a  large  island 
with  many  ports.  I  know  not  all  who  sail  from 
them." 

Mendoza  made  a  movement  of  exasperation. 

"Voto  a  Dios !  Your  Majesty  knows  too  well. 
Did  you  not  knight  Francis  Drake  on  his  own  ship?  " 

Elizabeth's  eyes  flashed  dangerously.  "He  sailed 
the  world  round  on  a  peaceful  *voyage  of  discovery, 
senor.  If  your  ships  attacked  him  he  was  right  to 
defend  himself." 

Mendoza's  lifted  shoulders  and  smile  spoke  the 
disbelief  which  etiquette  forbade  him  to  express.  '  His 
eyes  said,  "  Shall  I  call  your  Majesty  a  flagrant  liar  ?  " 

"God's  body,  man,"  Elizabeth  flashed  out;  "do 
you  dare  laugh  at  me  !  You  and  my  brother  Philip 
try  me  hard.  Spain  has  a  sore  in  Flanders  that  I 
may  tickle.  You  have  landed  once  in  Ireland  and 
stirred  up  wild  rebellion.  You  have  seized  my  mer- 
chantmen in  Spanish  harbours,  because  they  carried 
the  Prayer-book  their  Queen  reads.  We  are  too 
patient." 

"Philip  is  not  responsible  for  the  Inquisition," 
Mendoza  replied,  unbending  before  the  storm. 

"No,  I  think  it  must  be  the  devil!  But  a  king 
should  rule  in  his  own  country.  What,  the  Pope 
has  given  a  new  world  to  him  who  is  not  master  of 
his  own  State  !  " 
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Mendoza  stood  his  ground.  "I  seek  not  to  bandy 
words  with  your  Majesty.  I  care  not  for  the  past. 
But  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  must  not  sail." 

"Must  not !     You  dare  say  it  in  our  Court?" 

"Your  Majesty  is  at  peace  with  Spain.  What  has 
this  Ralegh  done?  Killed  my  King's  subjects  and 
brought  their  ships  in  triumph  into  Plymouth ; 
landed  upon  the  King  of  Spain's  own  soil  and  held 
the  Governor  of  Biscay  up  to  ransom.  The  spices 
he  has  captured  scent  your  Court,  and  Spanish  silks 
are  rustling  on  your  English  madames'  backs.  To- 
morrow he  goes  to  carry  fire  and  sword  through  our 
new  lands.  Your  Majesty  must  stop  him." 

"And  if  I  do  not  choose?"  asked  Elizabeth 
proudly. 

"War,  madame,  war.  Red  war  in  your  own  land. 
Philip  is  roused  at  last.  Should  you  persist,  our 
armadas  will  sweep  your  seas,  our  infantry  will  tramp 
your  country  through.  Your  Majesty  has  heard  of 
the  Prince  of  Parma.  Must  she  meet  him  face  to 
face?" 

The  Queen  wavered  for  a  moment,  and  turned 
uncertainly  to  Ralegh,  who  stood  beside  her. 

He  stepped  forward,  the  words  burning  on  his 
tongue  quick  to  be  released. 

"Ay,  if  God  will — nor  shall  he  be  a  victor.  Let 
your  ships  come  !  Their  bigness  shall  not  daunt  us 
— the  greater  target  for  our  men  to  aim  at.  The  sea 
is  ours,  who  dare  the  wind  and  weather,  not  yours, 
whose  huge  hulks  crawl  on  sunny  days  from  port  to 
port.  Twelve  of  our  Queen's  ships  are  a  match  for 
all  the  galleons  in  the  Spanish  world.  And  for  your 
armies,  the  Spaniard  shall  not  make  us  blench.  He 
has  swept  Italy  and  rolled  back  the  French  frontier. 
His  deeds  in  Flanders  are  fresh  in  our  ears.  Italians, 
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French  and  Dutch  have  fled  before  him,  but  old  John 
Norris  held  him  like  a  rock  at  Rymenant.  Let  the 
Prince  of  Parma  come,  and  let  the  Guise  come  with 
him.  England  will  not  shake.  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant will  beat  with  but  one  heart  and  strike  but  with 
one  arm.  Let  the  world  rise  in  arms,  it  shall  not 
fright  us  who  speak  the  English  tongue,  who  bow  to 
an  English  Queen.  Welcome  the  danger  that  will 
make  us  one." 

Elizabeth  stood  up,  as  an  indication  that  the  audi- 
ence was  at  an  end. 

"Go,  tell  your  master,"  she  said,  "the  world  is  for 
the  brave,  the  new  world  for  the  free.  Spain  cannot 
own  it — but  those  that  fight  and  win  it,  live  in  it 
and  use  it.  Go  !  I  am  King  Harry's  child — I  fear 
him  not." 

Mendoza  bowed  scornfully. 

"I  go,  but  think  not  you  fight  in  a  good  cause. 
Your  pirate  chiefs  have  bought  you,  and  it  is  for 
gold  you  will  sink." 

He  left  the  audience  room,  stepping  between  an 
awed  aisle  of  courtiers. 

As  was  usual  with  Elizabeth  after  a  decisive  action, 
however,  a  look  akin  to  alarm  came  upon  her  face, 
as  she  realized  to  what  she  had  committed  herself. 
It  was  against  her  policy  to  show  her  hand,  against 
her  policy  to  break  the  peace  she  kept,  too  often  at 
the  expense  of  her  honour.  In  moments  of  emotion 
she  rode  above  herself,  and  guided  the  bark  of 
Government  straight;  but  her  normal  brain  preferred 
to  confuse  onlookers  by  her  manoeuvring  at  the  helm. 
She  dreaded  war. 

"I  had  rather  we  had  harried  him  underhand  in 
Flanders,"  she  said  to  Burghley,  with  a  sigh. 
"Walter,  here,  is  too  hot-headed.  .  .  ."  She  raised  her 
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voice  on  a  sudden  impulse.  "Go  after  the  Spanish 
ambassador  and  bring  him  back  !  " 

"Your  Majesty  surely  does  not  intend "  began 

Ralegh,  with  indignant  disappointment. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Master  Hot-Pate,"  she 
answered,  in  a  loud,  peevish  manner.  Ralegh  retired 
puzzled. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  had  returned,  and  stood 
frigidly  at  the  entrance  to  the  room. 

She  bade  him  advance. 

He  did  so,  and  she  smiled  at  him  graciously.  Well 
might  Bernadino  de  Mendoza  write  to  Philip  of  Spain 
of  Elizabeth's  "gypsy  tricks."  It  was  the  gypsy 
guile  in  her  which  acted  now. 

"You  took  too  high  a  tone,  Bernadino,*'  she  said 
sweetly.  "We  are  a  Queen.  You  stirred  the  Eng- 
lish in  us.  But  we  must  be  just.  Walter" — she 
turned  to  Ralegh  sternly — "is  it  true  you  land  in 
Spain  itself?" 

Ralegh  was  astounded,  but  confident  in  her  smiles 
of  a  moment  before,  he  answered,  "It  is  true." 

"God's  body,  did  you  dare!  "  Elizabeth  blustered, 
her  contralto  voice  almost  like  a  man's.  "You  are 
a  vile  wretch,  a  disloyal  subject !  You  bring  our 
sovereignty  into  contempt." 

"  He  hanged  my  men  because  one  had  a  Prayer- 
book  in  his  pocket,"  said  Ralegh,  his  face  flushing. 

"Who  goes  to  Spain  must  keep  the  Spanish  law," 
said  Mendoza,  enjoying  the  favourite's  discomposure. 

"You  are  right,  Mendoza,"  added  the  Queen.  "Sir 
Walter,  you  say  you  go  to  discover  a  new  passage  to 
the  East.  I  cannot  trust  you.  You  will  not  sail  to- 
morrow. I  forbid  it." 

Ralegh  could  not  believe  his  ears. 

"But  your  Majesty " 
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She  stopped  him  imperiously.  "I'll  not  have  a 
king  flouted  in  his  own  dominions.  Monarch  must 
stand  by  monarch.  You  will  not  sail.  Are  you 
satisfied,  Bernadino?" 

"So  your  Majesty  is  obeyed,"  said  Mendoza,  with 
pointed  emphasis. 

She  met  his  eyes  haughtily  and  unflinchingly. 
"There  is  none  here  dare  disobey  me.  Ralegh,  you 
can  go." 

Ralegh,  sick  and  angry,  prepared  to  make  his 
defence. 

She  stamped  her  foot.  "God's  body,  man,  do  you 
not  hear  me  ?  "  She  turned  to  Bowyer,  and  signed 
him  to  precede  her  out  of  the  audience  chamber. 
"Gentlemen,  you  are  dismissed." 

Queen  Elizabeth  passed  through  to  her  apartments, 
Ralegh  hurried  out  towards  his  own  chamber,  too 
furious  to  trust  himself  to  speak  either  to  his  friends 
or  his  enemies. 

"You  have  won,"  said  Alvarez  to  Mendoza,  as  they 
made  their  way  out  of  the  palace. 

But  Mendoza  shook  his  head.  "Not  yet.  She 
changed  too  quickly.  She'll  do  as  she  did  to  Drake 
— let  him  sail  and  then  disown  him.  There  is  but 
one  rid-all  for  the  beast  that  troubles  England." 

"And  that?"  asked  Alvarez. 

"The  sword,"  answered  Mendoza  briefly,  "and 
that  quickly.  As  for  this  Ralegh,  he  is  being 
watched.  Should  he  be  compromised  with  Mistress 
Throgmorton,  we  shall  be  quit  of  him.  Sir  James 
Crofts  has  agreed  to  set  spies  on  him  in  the  palace — 
even  to-day  they  may  trap  him.  They  watch  him 
behind  curtains,  they  examine  his  correspondence. 
He  shall  be  his  own  undoing." 

"Amen,"  added  Alvarez,  with  a  devoutness  worthy 
of  a  better  cause. 


CHAPTER   XII 

HOW  MENDOZA   FURTHERED   ROMANCE 

As  the  Queen  passed  through  the  chamber  in  which, 
but  last  night,  she  had  been  in  peril  of  her  life,  she 
paused  a  moment  and  called  Bess  Throgmorton  to 
her  side.  Bess  came  none  too  willingly,  for  she  was 
angry  at  the  public  affront  put  to  Sir  Walter. 

"Bess,"  said  the  Queen,  "go  find  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh.  Bid  him  settle  his  ruff  at  my  mirror."  She 
spoke  low,  and  passed  on  into  her  apartments  fol- 
lowed by  her  ladies. 

Bess  went  to  the  mirror  and  read,  scratched  beneath 
her  lover's  legend  of  yesterday — 

"  Who  fears  to  fall  should  never  climb  at  a//." 

She  stared  at  it  with  growing  comprehension  and 
delight. 

"Anne!" 

Anne  Charnock,  waiting  her  mistress  at  the  door, 
came  forward. 

"Mistress?" 

"Anne,  the  Queen  was  not  in  earnest.  She  would 

not  have  told  me  to Oh,  Anne,  she  means  him 

to  go  !  " 

She  seized  the  slow  Anne  Charnock  and  kissed  her 
ecstatically. 

"  Have  you  the  pipe,  Anne,  that  he  sent  me  by  you 
yesterday  ?  I  bade  you  fetch  it." 

"Yes,  mistress."  She  produced  the  pipe  from  the 
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folds  of  her  many-pleated  dress.  "Ugh!  How  it 
smells." 

Bess  held  it  to  her  nose  heroically.  "Smells!  I 
think  it's  lovely !  "  She  could  not  forbear  a 
grimace,  however. 

"I  haven't  found  the  ring  yet,  mistress." 

"  What  do  I  care  about  the  ring  ?  He  has  sent  me 
his  pipe.  Anne,  his  pipe.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means  ?  " 

"I  suppose  he  wants  you  to  smoke,  mistress." 

"You're  a  fool,  Anne.  He  would  sooner  go  with- 
out his  dinner  than  his  pipe  !  I  must  hurry  to  seek 
him." 

She  hurried  in  pursuit  of  her  lover,  full  of  her  own 
gladness  and  the  gladness  she  knew  would  be  his 
when  she  told  him  the  Queen's  news. 

She  had  no  sooner  gone  out  than  Jim  Longbowe 
came  in. 

"Anne!" 

"I  must  follow  my  mistress,"  said  Anne. 

"Not  for  a  minute.  I  have  something  for  you. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

In  the  palm  of  his  sun-browned  hand  lay  a  ring. 
Anne  recognized  its  curious  workmanship  in  a 
moment.  It  was  the  ring  Sir  Walter  had  bidden  her 
carry  to  her  mistress  yesterday.  She  gave  a  little  cry 
of  joy. 

"You  found  it!     Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"Do  you  know  where  I  first  see  it?"  asked  Jim, 
throwing  his  chest  out.  The  attitude  was  familiar  to 
her. 

"Not  in  El  Dorado?"  she  said  with  a  gleam  of 
mischief. 

"But  I  did  !  And  the  queen  who  wore  it  had  the 
prettiest  little  dusky  hand  !  " 
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"And  I  suppose  she  gave  it  to  you?"  asked  Anne, 
watching  him  narrowly. 

"Gave  it  to  me!  That  there  ring  was  won  with 
blood  !  Blood  and  blows  bought  it,  and  I've  saved 
it  for  you  as  a  little  surprise." 

"How  did  you  win  it,  Jim?"  she  continued,  as 
if  she  knew  nothing  of  the  trinket.  "I  love  to  hear 
of  your  bravery." 

"One  night  I  heard  screams  in  the  queen's  room. 
I  rushed  in  (there  ain't  no  locks  in  El  Dorado)  and 
found  three  brawny  savages,  the  smallest  as  big  as 
a  blacksmith,  a-trying  to  get  that  ring  off  her  finger. 
It  was  that  black  swoony  darkness  ye  only  gets  in 
the  tropics.  You  couldn't  see  your  own  'and.  I 
picks  up  the  nearest  by  the  heels,  swung  him  round, 
'is  'ead  met  the  others  with  a  'orrid  crunch,  and  the 
third  bolted.  Ah,  I  might  'ave  been  a  king  now, 
only  I  was  'ome-sick.  I've  treasured  that  ring  ever 
since.  'Ow  she  loved  me.  When  you  wear  it,  won't 
Elizabeth  be  jealous  ?  " 

Anne  heard  him  to  the  end,  and  then  asked, 
quietly,  "Are  all  these  other  things  you've  been  tell- 
ing lies  too?  " 

Jim,  entirely  taken  aback,  made  an  attempt  to 
brazen  the  thing  out.  "Lies!  Look  'ere,  Anne, 
I'm  a  sailor,  and  a  sailor  always  speaks  the  truth." 

"And  you  got  that  ring  in  El  Dorado?"  she  pur- 
sued relentlessly. 

Jim  made  a  brave  effort  to  stick  to  his  colours. 

"Well,  Anne" — he  wet  his  finger.  "You  see  it's 
wet,  you  see  it's  dry— 

"Don't  tell  me  any  more  stories.  Where  did  you 
find  that  ring?" 

"Last  night,"  he  said,  hauling  his  colours  down 
meekly. 
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"And  where?" 

"Under  that  curtain.  I  came  here  to  find  Sir 
Walter,  and— 

"I  can't  find  Sir  Walter  anywhere!"  exclaimed 
Mistress  Throgmorton  disconsolately  at  the  entrance. 

"I'll  settle  with  you  presently,"  whispered  Anne 
indignantly  to  Jim.  To  her  mistress  she  said, 
"Mistress,  Jim  has  found  the  ring!" 

Bess  looked  at  it  uninterestedly.  "Ah,  that's  the 
ring  the  Queen  wants  !  But  I  value  the  pipe  best." 

"But,  mistress — he  sends  this  ring  to  you.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  do  !  You  had  best  hide  it." 

Bess  paid  no  attention.  "Oh,  Anne,  where  is 
he?" 

"Who?"  asked  Ralegh  behind  her. 

She  turned  quickly,  her  face  a  rose. 

"Walter,  Walter!  You  sent  this  to  me!"  She 
held  out  the  pipe. 

"Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  world  I 
wouldn't  sacrifice  to  you?" 

"And  do  you  think  I  would  let  you  do  such  a  thing 
for  me  ?  I  am  not  selfish." 

"Bess,  you  don't  object?" 

"  I  love  it !  Come,  sit  down  here  and  I  will  light 
it  for  you — and  I've  some  news  for  you  when  it  is  lit." 

Jim  Longbowe  prepared  the  light,  and  the  bone  of 
contention  was  turned  into  the  pipe  of  peace.  Ralegh 
took  a  great  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke.  Then  he 
asked — 

"Did  you  get  my  ring?" 

"Anne  has  it." 

Anne  gave  it  to  Sir  Walter  with  a  curtsey. 

"Let  me  put  it  on,"  said  Ralegh.  Though  all  the 
world  was  crooked,  and  the  Court  full  of  puzzles  and 
vexation,  this  woman  was  loyal  and  true.  "What  a 
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dear  little  hand !  Why,  it  would  almost  fit  your 
thumb  !  " 

"What  will  the  Queen  say?"  asked  Bess,  raising 
her  happy  eyes. 

Ralegh's  brow  clouded.  "I  am  in  disgrace,"  he 
replied  gloomily.  "She  has  gone  back  on  me." 

Bess  laughed,  and  clasped  her  hands  together. 
"No,  Walter,  she  has  not.  I  had  forgotten.  That  is 
my  news.  She  bade  you,  by  me,  settle  your  ruff 
before  her  mirror.  Look  here."  She  twirled  him 
round  so  that  he  faced  the  mirror.  "Read,  Walter, 
read  I  " 

" '  Who  fears  to  fall  should  never  climb  at  all,'  "  read 
Ralegh.  He  turned  to  her  with  a  glad  cry  of  joy. 
"She  meant  me  to  go  all  through.  Oh,  what  a  fool 
I  was  !  It  was  but  a  blind  for  Mendoza !  '  Who  fears 
to  fall  should  never  climb  at  all.'  She  is  right.  We 
must  not  look  to  her.  It  is  we  must  make  her  great. 
We  must  dare  all  ourselves." 

Bess  was  a  little  damped  by  his  enthusiasm.  She 
looked  at  the  mirror  and  wrinkled  her  brows. 

'"  Who  fears  to  fall '  M'm  !  She  might  have 

kept  to  the  metre." 

Ralegh  drew  her  away  and  laughed.  "Bess,  you 
want  me  to  go?  I  believe  you  are  jealous  !  " 

"No,  I'm  not,"  she  protested.  "I  want  you  to  do 
great  things.  Now,  sit  down,  and  let  me  light  your 
pipe.  It  is  out  again  !  " 

He  sat  down,  and  drew  her  on  his  knee.  Bess 
took  the  piece  of  lit  tinder  which  Jim  proffered,  and 
the  operation  was  successfully  performed.  Neither 
saw  the  tapestry  behind  them  drawn  back,  nor  Sir 
James  Crofts,  as  with  a  malicious  smile  he  indicated 
the  pair.  Elizabeth  and  Essex  stood  behind  him. 

For   a    moment    the    Queen    stood    watching,    her 
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bosom  rising  and  falling,  her  black  eyes  hard  and 
cold. 

Then  she  advanced  and  spoke  quietly — 

"Lord  Essex,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  will  give  you  his 
sword." 

Dumbfounded,  the  two  lovers  rose  quickly,  and 
stood  before  her.  Essex  took  the  sword,  which 
Ralegh  mechanically  unbuckled.  Bess  put  her  hands 
before  her  burning  face.  It  was  an  unhappy  move- 
ment. Elizabeth's  hawk-like  glance  fell  on  the  ring 
on  her  finger.  Remembering,  Bess  took  her  hands 
away  and  thrust  them  behind  her  back,  but  it  was  too 
late,  and  she  realized  it. 

"So!  "  Elizabeth  said  to  the  girl,  "it  was  on  your 
finger !  " 

Bess  was  dumb.    The  Queen  turned  to  Ralegh. 

"God's  death,  man,  did  you  dare!  But  for  what 
happened  in  this  room  yesterday  I  would  have  your 
head  for  this !  "  She  was  white  with  passion,  her 
ungloved  hands  clenched  and  unclenched  themselves, 
till  the  jewels  on  them  flickered  with  the  quick  move- 
ment. 

.She  approached  the  innocent  culprits. 

"Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  you  have  made  war  upon  our 
brother  Philip  with  whom  we  are  at  peace.  You  have 
seized  his  ships,  and  burnt  his  towns,  and  brought 
your  country  to  the  verge  of  war.  Your  head  should 
pay  for  this.  You  will  be  confined  during  our  good 
pleasure  in  the  Tower.  Lord  Essex,  he  is  your 
prisoner.  Sir  James  Crofts,  we  will  thank  you  to 
convey  the  news  of  Sir  Walter's  imprisonment  to 
Don  Bernadino." 

She  left  them  abruptly,  her  forced  calm  near  break- 
ing point. 

Bess  dared  not  follow  her. 
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"Come,  Sir  Walter  !  "  said  Essex  awkwardly.  Now 
that  his  rival's  disgrace  was  so  complete,  he  could 
afford  to  feel  sorry  for  him. 

Sir  James  smiled  at  the  fallen  favourite. 

"Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  you  will  not  sail  to-morrow. 
You  will  have  some  long  hours  before  you.  What 
will  you  do  in  the  Tower  ?  " 

Ralegh  gave  the  nobleman  a  long  look,  took  up 
his  pipe,  which  was  still  lighted,  blew  a  huge  cloud 
of  smoke  into  the  air,  and  marched  away  with  Lord 
Essex. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

A   SICK   QUEEN  AND   A   SICK   POLICY 

NEVER  had  her  councillors  found  the  Queen  so 
fractious  and  variable  as  in  the  days  that  followed. 
Lady  Leicester,  who  came  to  London  with  the  inten- 
tion of  accompanying  her  husband  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, was  said  to  have  as  fine  coaches  as  her  Majesty, 
and  she  was  seen  down  Cheapside  at  the  silk  mer- 
chants' x  buying  brocades  for  her  sojourn  abroad;  Sir 
Christopher  Blount,  gentleman  of  the  Earl's  horse, 
whom  rumour  reported  over-fond  of  the  beautiful 
Countess,  dancing  attendance  on  her,  while  the  Earl, 
his  master,  was  collecting  and  borrowing  money  upon 
his  lands.  He  well  knew  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
cost  would  be  thrown  upon  him,  and  that  the  honour 
which  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  show  him  was  one 
that  would  empty  his  purse.  The  presence  of  Lady 
Lettice  in  town  and  the  stories  of  her  brave  appear- 
ance being  duly  reported  at  Court  by  the  busybodies, 
the  Queen  flew  into  such  a  rage  that,  sending  for 
Leicester,  she  swore  that  he  should  not  go,  and  that 
she  should  send  some  one  else.  Ralegh's  friends 
whispered  that  he  might  be  released  and  sent  in  the 

1  "  Yet  still  she  is  as  proud  as  ever,  rides  through  Cheapside  drawn 
by  four  milk-white  steeds,  with  four  footmen  in  black  velvet  jackets, 
and  silver  bears  on  their  backs  and  breasts,  two  knights  and  thirty 
gentlemen  before  her,  and  coaches  of  gentlewomen,  pages,  and 
servants  behind,  so  that  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  Queen,  or 
some  foreign  prince  or  ambassador." — State  Papers  Domestic. 
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Earl's  place,  but  when  Lord  Burghley  suggested  it, 
Elizabeth  burst  into  a  storm  of  vituperation,  adding, 
in  a  calmer  moment,  that  if  she  was  to  send  a  wasp 
to  sting  her  cousin  in  Flanders,  she  would  keep  her 
adders  at  home.  Too  much  poison  in  Philip's  veins 
would  madden  his  slow  blood,  and  force  a  war  upon 
her  people. 

The  Countess  Lettice,  at  her  husband's  entreaty, 
travelled  sulkily  down  to  Kenilworth  again,  and  he 
himself  waited  until  the  storm  blew  over.  As  soon  as 
his  wife  had  left  London  he  was  sent  for  to  Green- 
wich, and  the  Queen,  who  had  been  ailing  ever  since 
the  day  that  she  had  broken  with  Sir  Walter  Ralegh, 
received  him  in  her  chamber.  She  was  gracious  to 
him,  kissed  him,  and  assured  him  that  he  should  go. 

Leicester  reported  to  Walsingham  that  she  sat  up 
in  bed,  highly  rouged  and  almost  fully  dressed,  and 
that  when  he  asked  her  how  she  did,  she  answered 
pettishly — 

"My  good  Robin,  discouragement  is  the  disease 
which  worries  me.  See  that  my  indisposition  be  not 
bruited  abroad,  or  these  plaguey  councillors  will  tor- 
ment me  to  name  my  successor.  They  love  to  hang 
my  winding-sheet  before  my  eyes.  God  !  Do  you 
think  I  don't  know  you?  You  pray  that  I  may  get 
better  while  you  send  presents  to  Mary  and  sweet 
words  to  James." 

Had  Leicester  been  as  desirous  of  going  as  Wal- 
singham and  Burghley  that  he  should  go,  he  might 
have  availed  himself  of  her  mood  and  set  off  there  and 
then  for  Holland.  But  the  chance  passed  by.  The 
next  night  he  was  sent  for  post-haste  to  Greenwich, 
and  on  reaching  the  Queen  found  her  in  bed  in  a  high 
fever.  She  dismissed  her  women,  and  when  she  found 
herself  alone  with  the  Earl,  said— 

I  2 
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"I  am  dying,  Robin." 

He  tried  to  reassure  her  gallantly. 

"  Nay,  I  am  dying.  You  had  best  speed  off  to  Scot- 
land, to  the  lout  at  Edinburgh.  .  .  ."  Then,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  manner,  she  clung  to  his  hand. 
"  You  will  not  leave  me,  Robin  ?  I  have  used  you 
hardly ;  but  you  will  not  leave  me  now  ?  " 

"But,  madame,"  he  said,  kissing  the  hand  that  she 
reached  him  from  the  high  bed,  "I  am  to  sail  for  the 
Netherlands.  They  grow  impatient.  St.  Aldegonde 
writes  bitterly,  and  there  is  grumbling  amongst  his 
friends  here.  He  says  our  dallying  has  lost  him 
Antwerp." 

"Say  no  more.  You  are  impatient  to  leave  a  dying 
Queen." 

The  Earl's  high-coloured  face  flushed.  "Your 
Majesty's  honour  is  the  only  cause  that  would  call 
me  away." 

He  had  no  wish  to  remain  chained  to  Elizabeth's 
bedside,  to  remain  the  laughing-stock  of  England,  to 
hear  the  abuse  which  would  be  freely  heaped  on  his 
head  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  see  Elizabeth 
espouse  the  Protestant  cause  in  Holland.  Besides, 
her  physicians  had  yesterday  assured  him  that  the 
Queen's  sickness  was  more  a  sickness  of  the  mind 
than  of  the  body,  and  that  her  life  was  not  in  imme- 
diate danger. 

"Tell  me  of  your  preparations,  Robin,"  she  asked 
him,  with  a  sudden  wayward  tenderness.  She  settled 
the  scarlet  cushions  behind  her  head  and  sat  higher. 
As  she  looked  now,  her  enemies  might  well  name  her 
the  Scarlet  Woman.  Her  red  hair,  brushed  away 
from  her  forehead,  glowed  copper-like  against  the 
cushions,  a  ruby  winked  on  her  breast,  which,  in  her 
disarray,  was  but  ineffectually  covered.  Her  com- 
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plexion,  heightened  by  her  feverish  state,  was  further 
reddened  by  her  cosmetics,  and  the  coverlet,  twisted 
and  plucked  by  her  ring-laden  hands,  was  of  a  red- 
purple.  Truly,  she  looked  a  very  incarnation  of  the 
woman  of  Babylon.  Only  her  black  eyes  bespoke  her 
weariness  of  soul,  when  she  was  low  in  spirit,  as  now. 
Her  mouth  never  played  her  pride  false,  and  was  as 
resolute  as  ever. 

He  obeyed  her  request,  and  told  her  of  the  prepara- 
tions made,  Elizabeth  putting  shrewd  questions  to 
him.  She  loved  to  acquaint  herself  with  practical 
details,  and  never  spared  pains  to  strengthen  her 
intelligent  grasp  of  technical  matters. 

When  he  had  finished,  she  asked  abruptly— 

"And  you  will  let  this  be,  and  stay  with  me?  " 

"  If  your  Majesty  wishes,"  he  said,  biting  his  lip. 

"Nay,  you  do  not  love  me  1  You  none  of  you  love 
me.  It  is  all  lip-devotion.  You,  Ralegh,  Hatton, 
Essex — you  are  all  the  same.  Go — go  with  your 
Lettice  !  God's  death,  who  am  I  to  quarrel  with  a 
subject  for  any  man's  devotion  !  " 

Pliable  as  he  was,  the  Earl  fell  on  his  knees  and 
swore  that  nothing  should  tear  him  from  her  bedside. 
She  was  but  half  content,  and  inconsequently  chid 
him  for  variableness  of  purpose.  They  passed  a  full 
half-hour  in  recriminations,  protestations  and  argu- 
ment. 

The  next  morning  Leicester  wrote  to  Walsingham — 

"MR.  SECRETARY 

"I  find  her  Majesty  very  desirous  to  stay  me. 
She  makes  the  cause  only  the  doubtfulness  of  her  own 
self,  by  reason  of  her  often  disease  taking  her  of  late, 
and  this  last  night  worst- of  all.  She  used  very  pitiful 
words  to  me  of  her  fear  she  shall  not  live,  and  would 
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not  have  me  from  her;  and,  therefore,  I  would  not 
say  much  for  any  matter,  but  did  comfort  her  as  much 
as  I  could,  only  I  did  let  her  know  how  far  I  had  gone 
in  preparation.  I  do  think,  for  all  this,  if  she  be  well 
to-night,  she  will  let  me  go,  for  she  would  not  have 
me  speak  of  it  to  the  contrary  to  anybody.  Thus 
much  I  thought  good  to  let  you  know,  and  pray  you 
send  my  wife  word  in  the  morning  that  I  cannot  come 
before  Thursday  to  London. 

"Your  assured, 

"R.  LEICESTER." 

The  Secretary  of  State  put  the  letter  impatiently  by. 

"Had  my  lord  of  Leicester  had  a  groat's  worth  of 
Ralegh's  decision  he  would  have  seized  the  Queen's 
permission  yesterday,  and  been  away,"  he  grumbled. 

But  the  truth  was  that  the  Earl  was  none  too  anxious 
to  take  up  a  burden  which  he  knew  would  press 
heavily  on  his  shoulders.  Since  her  reception  of 
Mendoza  on  the  memorable  occasion  upon  which 
Ralegh  had  ostensibly  been  sacrificed  to  appease 
Spain  she  wavered  between  twro  policies.  Her  spirit 
seemed  gone,  her  methods  despondent.  The  States, 
perplexed  and  indignant  at  her  half-hearted  alliance 
and  promises,  spoke  their  disapproval  and  disappoint- 
ment in  no  measured  terms  to  Davison,  who  was  con- 
ducting the  negotiations  in  Holland,  and  he  wrote 
back  desperately  to  Walsingham.  It  was  late  autumn 
before  the  Earl  was  allowed  to  leave  England.  But 
she  laded  him  with  prohibitions  and  limitations. 
Much  of  her  purpose  was  left  unguessed  by  even 
Leicester  himself. 

Ralegh,  meantime,  was  kept  in  the  strictest  confine- 
ment. To  his  surprise,  though  Sir  Amyas  Porter, 
the  Governor  of  the  Tower,  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties 
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for  a  more  comfortable  lodging — his  was  both  cold 
and  dark — he  found  him  willing  to  wink  at  the  letters 
which  passed  between  Bess  and  himself.  Perhaps 
Ralegh  had  never  guessed  that  Bess  Throgmorton's 
devotion  was  as  great  as  he  found  it  now.  For  fear  of 
espionage,  however,  she  said  little  of  what  was  going 
on  at  Court,  and  but  little  that  was  essential  of  herself. 
He  only  heard  the  bare  facts,  that  the  Queen  was  ill, 
that  Leicester's  going  was  delayed,  that  they  were 
moving  to  Windsor,  to  Kenilworth,  or  elsewhere.  He 
guessed  that  her  lot  was  not  a  light  one.  It  was 
rumoured  that  the  Queen  could  show  herself  a  hard 
mistress  if  her  women  offended  her.  He  guessed  also 
that  she  was  working  for  him  as  far  as  she  dared. 
Brave  Bess ! 

The  days  were  long  to  him,  and  very  empty.  He 
was  allowed  paper  and  pens,  and  he  employed  himself 
by  writing  a  treatise  on  shipbuilding,  some  account 
of  his  voyages,  and  occasionally  poems,  during  the 
writing  of  which  he  thought  sadly  of  his  friend 
Spenser  over  the  water  in  Ireland.  Day  by  day  he 
prayed  that  his  Sovereign  might  relent,  and  that  the 
glad  news  of  his  release  would  be  announced  to  him 
by  Sir  Amyas.  But  no  such  message  came,  and  he 
was  too  proud  to  sue  Elizabeth  for  pardon  for  an 
offence  which  was  no  offence  at  all.  Whole-hearted 
as  was  his  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  gladly 
as  he  would  lay  down  his  life  in  her  cause,  he  was  no 
Leicester,  to  pretend  a  personal  love  he  did  not  feel. 
His  devotion  was  not  to  the  woman,  but  to  the  Queen  ; 
and  it  was  to  his  Queen's  justice,  not  to  a  woman's 
pity,  that  he  looked  for  his  freedom. 

At  the  very  time  that  Ralegh  was  pining  in  the 
Tower  a  storm  had  burst  at  Court.  Leicester,  once 
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away  from  his  royal  mistress,  determined,  with  force 
of  character  rare  to  him,  to  settle  matters  once  and  for 
all  in  the  Hague.  He  accepted  the  earnest  entreaty 
of  the  States  to  accept  the  Governorship,  amid  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  The  drooping  spirits  of  the 
English  garrison  revived.  The  Dutch  shouted  "God 
save  the  Queen  "  in  broken  English  at  the  sight  of  an 
English  halberd;  the  Dutch  Protestants  gathered 
courage. 

Elizabeth  was  hunting  when  the  news  was  brought 
to  her.  She  stopped  her  horse,  and  swore  roundly. 

"By  God's  wounds,  this  creature,  whom  I  raised  up 
from  the  dust,  has  dared  to  disobey  me  !  He  shall 
pay  dearly  for  this  !  " 

Lord  Hunsdon,  who  rode  beside  her,  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  her,  whereupon  she  turned  upon  him 
passionately,  and  bade  him  take  himself  off.  "Get 
you  gone,  man ;  you  are  in  league  with  them  all 
against  me." 

She  turned  her  horse  and  galloped  home  in  her 
stormiest  mood,  followed  by  her  amazed  gentlemen. 
Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  Ralegh's  old  enemy,  who  had 
been  in  her  favour  lately,  was  dispatched  hot-foot  to 
Holland  to  bid  the  Earl  resign.  She  called  Davison 
to  her,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  news,  as  soon 
as  he  arrived,  for  contrary  winds  had  delayed  his  boat, 
so  that  his  news  had  preceded  him. 

Davison,  previously  warned  by  Walsingham  that 
his  reception  was  likely  to  be  unpleasant,  found  him- 
self but  meagrely  prepared. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  as  he  respectfully  kissed  it, 
and  walked  angrily  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  How  now  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Here  are  pretty 
doings,  sirrah  !  I  hear  that  my  lord  has  presumed  to 
accept  the  Government  of  the  States  !  " 
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"Madame "  began  Davison  apologetically. 

She  stopped  him  imperiously. 

"You  should  have  prevented  him.  You  are  griev- 
ously to  blame,  Master  Davison." 

"But,  madame 

"But  me  not,  Davison,  but  me  not !  I  am  amazed  ! 
I  can  scarce  believe  mine  ears." 

"Madame,  my  lord  thought  only  to 

"God's  body,  man,  my  lord  thought  only  of  him- 
self, not  of  the  peace  of  England,  nor  of  me  !  He  has 
neither  obeyed  our  command  nor  waited  for  our 
assent." 

"Madame,  hear  me,"  said  Davison  desperately. 
"My  lord  of  Leicester  could  not  have  done  otherwise. 
He  has  brought  order  out  of  disorder  by  his  action — 
government  out  of  misgovernment " 

"And  if  I  wished  for  disorder  and  misgovernment, 
who  is  he  to  gainsay  me  ?  Leicester,  that  I  have 
brought — pah  !  It  is  too  much  !  " 

The  secretary  was  aghast,  and  made  no  reply. 

"Some  peace  brings  war  in  its  train,"  she  continued. 
"Such  is  the  peace  which  the  Earl  has  made.  God's 
death,  I  would  I  could  speak  my  mind  to  him  !  The 

interfering   knave,    the   fool,    the   braggart,    the 

She  choked  with  rage. 

Davison  bent  his  head  to  the  tempest  silently.  She 
paused  in  her  march  up  and  down  the  room,  and  spoke 
again. 

"They  tell  me,"  she  said  in  cutting  tones,  "that 
the  Countess  Lettice  has  gone  over  to  Holland." 

Knowing  her  aversion  for  the  Earl's  wife,  Davison 
could  only  utter  a  bare  confirmation. 

Elizabeth's  black  eyes  pierced  him. 

"They  tell  me,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  she  has  taken  a 
train  of  ladies  with  her,  and  gentlemen  too,  in  great 
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state,  with  many  fine  coaches,  and  what  not,  as  if  she 
were  a  queen.  Harkee,  man  :  you  shall  tell  the  Coun- 
tess from  us,  from  her  Sovereign,  mind  you,  that  we 
will  have  no  more  courts  under  our  obeisance  than 
our  own.  Tell  the  proud  jade  that !  What,  must  we 
be  flouted  by  such  a  woman  !  The  Countess  had  better 
beware.  She  would  play  the  fine  madame.  She  may 
play  the  beggar-maid  ere  she  have  finished." 

The  interview  was  ended.  Davison  had  done  no 
good. 

"Heaven  help  our  allies  in  Holland,"  wrote  Bess, 
greatly  daring,  to  Sir  Walter  in  the  Tower,  "for  the 
Queen  never  will.  She  is  greatly  angered  against 
my  lord  of  Leicester,  and  no  one  dare  mention  his 
name  in  her  presence.  God  bless  you,  my  dear 
Walter,  in  your  solitude,  which  I  share  in  spirit. 
Would  that  I  could  in  body  also,  for  there  be  heavy 
times  come  upon  us  at  Court  of  late,  and  I  am  near 
distraught  for  lack  of  you." 


CHAPTER   XIV 

A  TAILOR  AT   ST.    PAUL'S,    AND   A   CONCLAVE   IN 
CHANCERY   LANE 

ANTHONY  BABINGTON  walked  slowly  up  the  hill  from 
Ludgate  to  St.  Paul's.  He  was  thinking  deeply, 
and  scarcely  took  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  though 
he  was  constantly  jostled  by  apprentices  and  serving- 
men,  or  had  to  press  back  when  one  coach  met 
another  in  the  somewhat  narrow  way.  The  street  was 
paved  with  cobble-stones,  the  gabled  houses  hung 
over  as  if  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  houses  over 
the  way. 

There  was  food  enough  for  thought.  In  his  breast 
Anthony  Babington  carried  a  document  for  which  the 
conspirators  had  waited  many  a  day.  During  the 
time  that  exposure  had  hung  over  them,  they  had  not 
dared  to  move,  but  now  that  Ralegh  was  imprisoned 
and  the  attention  of  the  Court  and  Elizabeth's  min- 
isters turned  on  the  Low  Countries,  they  had  begun 
to  act  again. 

The  clock  struck  twelve  as  he  entered  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul's.  Since  the  old  days  of  mass 
and  incense  were  past,  and  the  Puritans  used  the 
altars  in  the  side  chapels  which  were  out  of  use  to 
place  their  hats  upon,  the  still  reverence  observed 
in  a  holy  place  had  vanished.  Men  spoke  in  their 
natural  tones,  and  when  the  service  was  over,  talked, 
jested,  and  ogled  pretty  women  as  if  they  were  in  the 
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streets.  About  noonday  it  was  a  fashionable  thing  to 
resort  to  the  cathedral  and  to  hear  the  gossip  of  the 
day.  Tailors  came  to  the  aisles  to  fit  their  customers 
for  new  suits,  silk  merchants  from  Cheapside  sent 
their  apprentices  to  solicit  orders. 

It  was  towards  the  "tailors'  aisle,"  as  it  was  irrever- 
ently called,  that  Master  Babington  bent  his  way. 
Several  courtesans  lounged  at  the  bottom  of  the 
church,  impudent  in  silken  attire,  and  wearing  black 
dominoes.  Some  were  as  famous  in  London  as  any 
lady  at  the  Court,  though  they  lived  in  the  disreput- 
able quarter  of  which  my  lord  Bishop  of  Winchester 
was  the  landlord.  One  or  two  carried  Maltese  terriers, 
and  the  little  animals  barked  sharply  now  and  again, 
adding  to  the  general  noise. 

Babington  wished  three  of  them  good-day,  gal- 
lantly, and  then  pushed  his  way  up  to  a  corner  where 
two  tailors  were  taking  measurements.  A  third  fellow, 
to  judge  by  his  appearance,  and  the  tape-measure  on 
his  arm,  also  a  member  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
shears,  came  forward  obsequiously  as  Babington 
approached. 

"I  have  brought  the  stuffs  for  your  worship  to 
choose  from,"  he  said  in  a  shrill  voice  as  Babington 
came  to  a  stop  before  him. 

"Then  show  them  to  me,  my  good  fellow,  for  I 
am  pressed  for  time." 

The  tailor  spread  before  him  a  sheaf  of  patterns, 
which  he  separated  one  by  one,  waving  each  in  the 
air,  and  handing  it  to  Babington  that  he  might  feel 
its  texture  and  substance. 

"There's  a  pretty  brocade  !  "  he  cried.  "Of  goose- 
turd  green  !  My  lord  Essex  had  one  similar  from 
me  last  Michaelmas."  Under  his  breath  he  added, 
" Where  do  we  meet  to-night?" 
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"At  our  friend's  house  in  Chancery  Lane,"  re- 
turned Babington  in  a  whisper,  bending  close  over 
the  brocade.  He  added  loudly,  "You  knave,  I'll 
swear  my  lord  Essex  never  wore  anything  so 
trumpery  as  this  !  Show  me  a  better  quality  !  " 

"Here's  a  sweet,  pretty  stuff  of  pease-porridge 
tawny — or  this  of  popinjay  blue  !  'Twill  suit  your 
eyes  rarely.  .  .  .  What  news  from  the  caged  dove?" 

"Great  news.  The  words  that  we  have  awaited 
from  the  beginning.  I  received  them  yesterday  at 
Lichfield.  .  .  .  Make  a  show  of  arguing  the  price.  .  .  . 
I  have  it  with  me." 

"In  cipher?  .  .  .  Here's  a  colour  called  lustie  gal- 
lent  :  it  should  match  so  brave  a  gentleman  !  " 

"Yes,  in  cipher.  .  .  .  No,  I  fancy  it  not.  There's  a 
shade  I  saw  at  Court  with  an  odd-seeming  name — 
the  devil  in  the  hedge,  or  some  such  title — have  you 
a  strip?  .  .  .  Emilio  brought  it." 

"Then  Mendoza  will  give  us  the  money — we  should 
bid  him  be  present  to-night.  Can  you  send  some 
one  to  him  ?  .  .  .  I  cannot  find  the  piece  I  search  for." 

"  I  dare  not — his  house  is  being  watched  by  Wal- 
singham's  spies.  .  .  .  Out  upon  you  !  These  pieces 
are  altogether  too  gaudy.  I  am  no  Colin  a-fairing  !  " 

"A  woman  would  not  be  suspect — I  have  a  friend 
among  the  wenches  yonder  who  might  pass  the  spies 
without  danger." 

"Are  you  sure  she  is  safe?  Women  conspirators 
are  leaking  buckets.  She  may  sell  us.  There  is  only 
one  woman  in  this  affair — and  that  its  heroine  and 
queen.  .  .  .  Appear  to  take  my  measurements." 

The  mock  tailor  passed  his  measuring  tape  round 
Babington's  arm.  "She  is  safe — she  is  devout,  and 
I  have  promised  her  redemption  as  Saint  Mary 
Magdalene  found  redemption,  if  she  aid  us  in  this. 
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The  poor  creature  trembles  for  her  soul,  and  will  do 
my  bidding." 

"  I  leave  it  to  you,  Father.  By  my  faith,  your  false 
beard  disguises  you  rarely.  You  have  every  semblance 
of  a  Snip." 

The  priest  laughed  as  he  placed  his  tape  round  the 
courtier's  leg.  'I  pray  that  I  may  have  my  full  cun- 
ning, though  I  be  but  the  ninth  of  a  man.  We  shall 
need  it  to-morrow.  This  makes  the  scheme  complete." 
Aloud  he  finished,  "That  is  sufficient,  your  worship. 
I  think  I  can  promise  you  as  fine  a  suit  of  clothes  as 
any  in  London." 

"See  that  you  make  it  so,"  said  Babington ;  adding 
softly,  "At  seven,  then,  in  Chancery  Lane.  Use  your 
wench  to  let  Don  Bernadino  know  that  we  expect 
him." 

He  passed  out  again  into  the  bright  sunshine  of 
the  July  day  with  a  jaunty  step,  setting  his  plumed 
cap  straight  on  his  perfumed  hair. 

The  bees  were  busy  among  the  limes  in  St.  Paul's 
churchyard,  and  a  lusty  breeze  kept  the  air  of  the 
city  fresh,  too  often  fouled  with  unsavoury  odours 
during  the  summer  months.  A  crowd  of  pedlars 
stood  outside  the  churchyard,  vending  merchandise  of 
all  sorts,  from  lavender  and  white  sand  to  quack 
cordials  and  charms  against  the  ague  and  fever. 
Babington  flung  one  flower  girl,  more  importunate 
than  her  sisters,  half  an  angel.  The  girl  picked  the 
silver  coin  up  and  shouted  good  fortune  after  him, 
but  Babington  hastened  on,  not  waiting  for  her 
thanks.  He  could  afford  to  be  lavish  to-day,  espe- 
cially to  womenkind.  His  mind  was  crowded  with 
dreams  in  which  he  figured  beside  the  fairest  queen 
of  Christendom.  He  saw  himself  the  lover,  perhaps 
the  consort,  of  the  Queen  of  England,  Ireland  and 
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Scotland;  beside  her  at  council,  bed  and  board,  the 
most  romantic  knight-errant  that  ever  served  a 
romantic  queen.  He  saw  himself  the  hero  of  Europe, 
the  St.  George  of  Catholicism  in  England,  sure  of 
glory  in  this  world  and  the  next.  It  was  small  wonder 
if  Master  Anthony  Babington  walked  as  if  on  air 
when  his  thoughts  ran  so  sky-high  ! 

Chancery  Lane  was  full  of  quiet  residential  houses, 
mostly  belonging  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle 
Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn;  it  was  fashionably  situ- 
ated for  gentlemen  of  moderate  means.  It  lay  close 
to  Covent  Garden,  the  Strand,  and  other  modish 
thoroughfares,  and  ten  minutes'  walk  by  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  passing  first  under  Gray's  Inn  archway,  would 
bring  a  resident  in  Chancery  Lane  into  the  open 
country  and  through  pleasant  fields  to  the  village  of 
Islington.  If  he  chose  to  bear  to  the  left,  and  were 
sufficiently  armed,  he  might  venture  on  towards 
Hampstead  Heath,  a  wild  and  lonely  district  beset 
with  thieves  and  footpads. 

It  was  to  the  house  of  Master  Charles  Tilney,  one 
of  the  gentleman  pensioners  of  the  Queen,  who  lived 
at  the  Holborn  end  of  the  street,  that  Master  Babing- 
ton directed  his  steps  that  evening.  He  had  taken  a 
circuitous  route  to  avoid  suspicion  :  everything 
depended  upon  caution,  for  he  was  aware  that  ever 
since  Throgmorton's  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Queen 
his  footsteps  had  been  dogged  by  Walsingham's  spies. 

He  glanced  about  him  several  times  before  stop- 
ping at  the  appointed  meeting-place  to  make  sure  that 
he  had  not  been  followed,  and  then,  approaching  the 
door,  knocked  thrice,  and  was  admitted. 

The  conspirators,  some  ten  in  number,  were  already 
assembled,  but  Mendoza  had  not  yet  arrived.  Babing- 
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ton  waited  restlessly  :  he  did  not  wish  to  show  his 
precious  document  or  to  talk  over  the  business  until 
the  Spanish  ambassador  had  come.  Savage  was  rest- 
less, and  swore  that  they  could  do  the  work  without 
any  damned  Spaniard;  Barnwell,  his  excitable  Irish 
nature  fretted  by  the  delay,  hummed  songs  beneath 
his  breath  and  talked  endlessly.  Ballard  conversed  in 
low  tones  with  Throgmorton. 

At  last  came  the  treble  knock  for  which  they  had 
been  wishing.  The  conspirators  listened  breathlessly 
while  Tilney  went  to  admit  the  fresh  comer.  Tilney 
returned  with  a  woman  clad  in  the  somewhat  garish 
fashion  that  proclaimed  her  trade,  a  thick  veil  drawn 
closely  about  her  face.  She  was  short  and  exceed- 
ingly broad  for  a  woman. 

Babington  sprang  to  his  feet  in  alarm,  but  with 
some  trouble  she  extricated  herself  from  her  head- 
wrappings,  and  showed  the  plump  and  sallow  face  of 
Mendoza. 

There  was  a  cry  of  amused  recognition  among  the 
conspirators. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mendoza,  bowing,  "I  expose 
my  office  to  indignity,  I  am  aware,  but  I  have  been 
so  closely  watched  that  I  dared  not  venture  hither. 
Therefore  I  exchanged  garments  with  the  lady  whom 
Father  Ballard  chose  to  convey  his  message,  with  the 
result  you  behold." 

"Senor,"  said  Babington,  "your  costume  becomes 
you,  and  the  thought  was  a  good  one.  Here  are 
several  brave  gentlemen  who  have  been  admitted  into 
our  designs:  I  would  present  them  to  you.  Master 
Tilney  you  know,  also  other  old  friends  are  present. 
But  Master  Edward  Abington,  son  of  the  Under- 
Treasurer  at  Court;  Master  Jones,  whose  worthy  father 
is  Master  of  the  Wardrobe ;  Master  Dunn,  of  the  First 
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Fruits  Office;  Master  Tichbourne;  Sir  Thomas 
Gerrard,  and  Master  Salisbury  are  as  yet  unknown  to 
you — at  least  in  their  present  profession." 

Mendoza  saluted  each  in  turn  and  then  seated 
himself. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  to  business!"  he  said. 
"My  time  is  short." 

"Yes,  to  business,"  added  Savage  impatiently. 
"We  have  talked  of  side-matters  long  enough.  Has 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  written  her  approval  of  the 
work  in  hand  ?  " 

Ballard  looked  at  him  coldly.  "What  matter, 
Master  Savage?  We  strike  for  our  Church,  and  not 
for  Mary  Stuart." 

"Nay,  Father;  this  gentleman  speaks  to  the  point," 
said  Mendoza  coolly.  "I  do  not  put  my  hands  into 
my  master's  coffers  for  you  until  I  have  more  definite 
assurance  than  the  vague  plans  of  young  gentlemen 
at  Court." 

Savage  turned  sullenly  on  Babington. 

"You  promised  it  in  writing.  We  have  waited 
months  for  it.  I  for  one  will  be  made  no  catspaw, 
I'll  pull  hot  chestnuts  from  the  fire  for  no  man.  I'll 
not  hang  at  Tyburn  while  she  sits  on  the  throne  we 
won  for  her." 

Babington  faced  him  angrily.  There  was  no  love 
lost  between  the  rough  soldier  and  the  finnicking 
courtier. 

"Look  you,  Master  Savage,  you  speak  of  my 
Queen,  the  holy  martyress  of  our  faith.  You  may 
have  cut-throats  in  Flanders — that  does  not  frighten 
an  English  gentleman.  Mary  Stuart  has  been 
wronged  and  her  fortunes  have  sunk  low,  but  in  her 
worst  day  she  never  forgot  her  friends  nor  went  back 
on  those  that  helped  her." 
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"Gentlemen,"  put  in  Mendoza  coldly,  "must  I 
remind  you  that  my  time  is  short  ?  " 

But  Babington,  inflated  with  his  dreams,  was 
sulky. 

"Savage  is  right,"  added  Barnwell  quickly.  "Has 
she  written  her  consent  ?  Sure,  we  are  not  children 
to  be  put  off  with  promises." 

"Gentlemen,  you  insult  the  fairest  w-oman  in 
Europe  !  You  doubt " 

Ballard  leant  forward  and  cut  him  short. 

"Master  Babington,  these  gentlemen  have  a  right 
to  know  at  once,  and  his  Excellency  must  not  be 
kept  in  waiting.  Senor,"  he  addressed  Mendoza, 
"the  Queen  has  written." 

"  You  mean  Mary  ?  "  rejoined  Mendoza. 

"We  know  no  other  Queen  of  Britain." 

"  In  her  own  handwriting  ? "  asked  Mendoza  of 
Babington. 

"In  a  cipher — the  Queen  entrusts  her  secretaries 
with  the  task." 

Mendoza  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Do  you  doubt  my  word,  senor?"  asked  Babing- 
ton haughtily,  "or  the  Queen's  good  faith?  I  will 
hear  neither  impugned  lightly." 

Mendoza  was  unmoved.  "Tut,  Master  Babington, 
we  are  playing  with  lives,  not  words.  Show  me  the 
letter." 

"Yes,  show  us  the  letter,"  cried  Barnwell  and 
Savage. 

Babington  drew  the  document  from  his  breast 
reverently  and  set  it  before  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
Having  scrutinized  it  very  thoroughly  he,  in  his  turn, 
passed  it  on  to  the  others. 

"And  here  is  a  translation  of  the  cipher,"  said 
Babington,  handing  over  a  second  budget. 
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"I  like  not  this  cipher,"  said  Savage.  "It  seems 
we  must  run  all  the  risks  and  let  her  take  the  prize. 
Could  she  not  have  written  six  plain  words  in  her 
own  hand  ? " 

"  I  will  digest  this  at  my  leisure,"  said  Mendoza, 
folding  the  translation  away  and  retaining  it. 
"Briefly,  Master  Babington,  what  does  she  say?" 

"She  praises  my  zeal  in  her  cause,  and  bids  me 
weigh  well  my  resources,  calculate  the  numbers  of 
armed  men  ready  for  action,  the  towns  which  are 
ready  to  welcome  her,  and  the  succours  on  which  she 
may  count.  She  bids  me  seek  your  Excellency  and 
obtain  the  help  you  promised.  She  approves,  in 
detail,  our  plan  of  rescue  at  Chartley,  and  offers  sug- 
gestions for  our  guidance.  Finally,  she  begs  for  the 
names  of  those  that  will  strike  the  blow  that  will 
deliver  her.  She  desires  to  hold  them  in  her  memory." 

Mendoza  looked  thoughtful. 

"And  your  scheme?" 

"Father  Ballard  will  tell  you  all  to-night,  but  with 
your  Excellency's  leave  we  will  not  disclose  it  here. 
Be  it  enough  to  say  that  we  have  laid  our  plans  so 
that  Elizabeth  will  be  found  dead  before  midnight 
to-morrow  in  a  lonely  house.  News  will  be  brought 
to  the  palace.  Our  friends  there,  including  many  of 
these  gentlemen,  will  appeal  to  the  Catholics  there. 
Sir  James  Crofts,  though  he  will  listen  to  no  schemes, 
will  be  ready  enough  to  approve  their  fruits.  We  are 
sure  of  him,  and  of  the  Catholics.  Meanwhile,  a 
company  some  hundred  strong  will  be  well  on  their 
way  to  Chartley.  We  shall  fire  the  stables  and  out- 
buildings, secure  the  Queen  in  the  confusion,  and 
bring  her  off  to  London  to  be  acclaimed  before  the 
people  have  gained  their  breath  from  the  news  of 
Elizabeth's  death." 

K   2 
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"It  sounds  well  concerted.  And  I  accept  the  letter 
as  genuine.  I  will  send  a  messenger  to  Parma  this 
evening  that  he  may  be  in  readiness ;  and  you  may 
count  upon  me  for  the  money  that  you  need.  I  will 
hear  Father  Ballard  later  at  my  own  house,  and  he 
shall  have  the  gold  and  give  me  your  scheme.  I  dare 
stay  no  longer,  my  absence  will  cause  suspicion.  .  .  . 
You  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  and  accept  my  wishes 
for  your  success." 

"I  pray  heaven  this  Kas  not  been  too  much  talked 
of,"  observed  Savage,  looking  gloomily  around.  "A 
secret  shared  by  more  than  two  is  no  longer  a  secret, 
they  say.  If  Ralegh  should  hear  of  it 

"Upon  that,  sir,  you  need  have  no  fear,"  said 
Mendoza,  with  a  smile.  "Throughout  this  affair,  as 
you  know,  I  made  that  gentleman  my  care.  We 
have  already  laid  him  by  the  heels.  I  have  some- 
thing afoot  which  will  put  him  for  ever  out  of  Eliza- 
beth's favour.  It  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  the  talk 
at  Court  if  \ve  succeed.  Then  we  shall  have  Sir 
Walter,  already  ill-satisfied  with  his  scurvy  treatment 
from  Elizabeth,  ready  to  serve  a  more  grateful 
monarch." 

"Mary,"  finished  Babington. 

"There  are  other  monarchs  who  can  reward  good 
service."  Mendoza  smiled.  "If  Philip  helps  Mary 
to  her  throne  she  will  spare  him  Sir  Walter.  Master 
Babington,  I  wish  you  good-evening,  and  you, 
gentlemen.  Father  Ballard,  I  shall  see  you  pres- 
ently." 

He  bowed  himself  out,  and  Tilney  accompanied 
him  to  the  door  of  the  house. 

"If  the  yellow-faced  Don  thinks  that  Ralegh  will 
ever  serve  Philip,  he  is  mistaken,"  said  Savage  to 
Barnwrell.  "I  remember  his  temper  in  Flanders.  He 
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hated  them  sorely.     A  man  may  forget  his  loves,  but 
seldom  a  hate  which  is  bred  in  his  bone." 

"Your  attention,  gentlemen,"  said  Ballard,  inter- 
rupting them.  "We  have  much  to  discuss  before  \ve 
break  up." 

It  was  an  hour  of  midnight  before  the  conclave 
broke  up ;  and  the  conspirators  were  let  out  singly, 
with  intervals  between  each  departure,  to  lessen  the 
chance  of  exciting  suspicion.  For  conspiracy,  like  all 
things  else,  grows  sharper  by  practice,  and  the  callow 
traitors  whom  Ralegh  had  met  in  the  Heron's  Nest 
were  fully  fledged  at  last. 


CHAPTER     XV 
THE  QUEEN'S  HAIR 

THE  Queen  was  dressing,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
bed-chamber  were  assisting  at  the  royal  toilet.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task.  On  some  days  Elizabeth  was 
hard  to  please,  and  found  it  as  difficult  to  please  her- 
self. No  sooner  had  she  decided  on  one  dress,  than 
she  would  discover  that  her  mind  was  for  another. 
When  she  had  donned  this,  she  found  that  her  skin 
was  too  yellow  that  day  for  so  severe  a  tint.  And 
so  on,  until  her  ladies'  willing  arms  ached,  and  their 
tempers  came  near  breaking  point.  It  was  Bess  who 
had  the  task  of  dressing  her  royal  mistress's  hair, 
and  of  late,  since  the  disgrace  of  Ralegh,  the  Queen 
had  made  this  duty  an  occasion  which  Bess  dreaded 
from  day  to  day.  No  one  was  a  more  accomplished 
mistress  of  the  arts  of  subtle  invective  than  Eliza- 
beth, and  though  ready  retorts  sometimes  sprang  to 
Bess's  tongue,  she  restrained  herself  and  bore  all  in 
silence.  If  she  failed  in  her  respect  to  her  mistress, 
she  might  destroy  for  ever  her  chances  of  happiness 
with  Walter. 

This  morning  she  was  more  difficult  than  usual. 
Bess  had  finished  dressing  her  hair,  when  the  Queen 
looked  again  in  her  mirror,  stamped,  and  said  it  was 
too  high. 

Bess  pulled  out  the  pins  once  more,  and  brushed 
out  the  curling  red  hair  for  a  second  time. 

150 
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"It  must  be  much  lower,"  said  Elizabeth  discon- 
tentedly. She  looked  at  something  which  she  held 
in  one  hand  as  she  spoke.  "It  must  look  as  though 
Nature  herself  had  planned  the  fashion,  and  as  if  the 
hair  clung  together  by  natural  attraction.  God's 
body,  girl,  how  careless  you  are  !  If  you  dress  my 
hair  unbecoming  just  to  dare  your  Queen " 

"I  vow,  your  Majesty — 

"Vow  not,  but  use  your  fingers  less  clumsily." 

Bess  worked  in  silence,  and  then  handed  her  the 
mirror.  The  Queen  examined  the  reflection,  turning 
this  way  and  that  in  a  peevish  way. 

"And  now  'tis  so  low  you  would  swear  that  'twas 
plastered  to  my  head  !  God's  death  !  You  wish  to 
make  a  dwarf  of  me  !  "  She  gazed  from  her  reflec- 
tion back  to  the  palm  of  her  hand,  and  Bess,  over- 
looking her  shoulder,  saw  that  she  held  a  portrait. 

Obediently  she  uncoiled  the  mass  of  hair  for  the 
second  time. 

Again  the  Queen  consulted  her  mirror  and  the  por- 
trait. This  time  Bess,  who  caught  sight  of  the 
picture  more  clearly,  realized  whose  it  was.  It  was 
that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

"You're  a  fool  incarnate,"  complained  the  Queen 
angrily.  "There  is  neither  shape  nor  proportion 
now.  God,  where  are  your  wits?  It  were  well  to 
gather  them." 

"If  I  had  known  sooner  your  exact  wishes,"  began 
Bess,  her  resentment  getting  the  better  for  a  moment 
of  her  discretion,  "  I  could  have  pleased  your  Majesty 
better.  I  see  your  Majesty  wishes  to  look  like  the 
Queen  of  Scotland." 

The  Queen  went  red  and  white  with  anger.  For 
a  moment  she  did  not  speak,  then  her  voice  returned 
to  some  purpose. 
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"You  jade,  you  minx,  you  insolent  hussy!  God's 
blood,  must  I  listen  to  such  a  wretch  !  I  take  your 
meaning,  mistress  !  You  think  you  can  insult  your 
Queen  with  impunity.  But  I  have  suffered  too  much 
from  your  hands.  All  the  Court  knows  of  your 
shameful  dealing  with  your  paramour,  and  I  will  not 
endure  your  presence  a  moment  longer  among  my 
women.  Must  my  long-suffering  last  for  ever  in  the 
face  of  such  ingratitude,  such  low  behaviour  ?  By  our 
Lady,  I  wonder  I  let  this  girl  live  !  But  you  shall 
leave  Court,  you  shall  go  to  some  place  where  you 
can  no  longer  taint  the  air  for  me  with  your  poisonous 
presence  !  " 

In  her  rage  Elizabeth  took  the  girl  by  the  arm 
and  shook  her  soundly,  while  Bess,  frozen  with  dis- 
may, did  not  utter  a  wrord  either  in  vindication  or 
reproach. 

What  would  have  been  the  end  of  the  incident  it  is 
difficult  to  guess,  had  not  an  unexpected  diversion 
occurred,  which  brought  Bess  a  respite  and  Eliza- 
beth back  to  reason.  In  the  midst  of  her  rating  she 
glanced  up  to  see  the  frightened  face  of  a  little 
page. 

She  flung  Bess  away  from  her,  and  asked  the  boy 
sharply  what  he  wanted. 

"Come  forward,  and  find  your  tongue.  You  have 
a  letter  for  me,  then  deliver  it.  Look  not  so;  God's 
body,  one  would  think  I  was  an  ogress  !  "  Seeing 
the  child  still  hesitated,  she  added  more  mildly, 
"There!  Help  yourself  to  comfits  from  my  box. 
You  are  a  good  child,  and  have  done  nothing  to 
offend  us." 

The  boy  came  timidly  into  the  royal  presence,  and 
presented  the  letter,  kneeling. 

"  Who    brought    this  ? "    she    asked    shortly,    still 
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breathing  hard  from  her  passion  of  a  moment  ago, 
as  she  broke  the  seal.  None  but  messages  of  the 
most  personal  or  pressing  nature  reached  Elizabeth 
by  such  direct  means. 

"A  gentleman  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  household, 
madame,"  returned  the  page  in  his  baby  voice,  "if  one 
should  judge  by  the  silver  bear  on  his  sleeve.  He 
told  me  that  it  contained  matter  of  the  gravest  import- 
ance, and  that  it  must  be  handed  to  your  Majesty 
immediately." 

The  Queen  frowned.  "Assure  the  fellow  that  it 
has  reached  me,  child,  and  go." 

"He  said  it  demanded  an  answer,"  persisted  the 
boy. 

Elizabeth  pulled  his  ear  kindly. 

"Then  wait." 

She  sank  down  on  the  settle  before  the  mirror,  and 
broke  open  the  seal.  A  glance  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  missive  brought  a  new  expression  of  deep  atten- 
tion into  her  eyes. 

Bess  ventured  to  approach  her. 

"Shall  I  continue  to  dress  your  Majesty's  hair?" 

"What  is  it?  Yes,  yes,  it  is  growing  late.  Do 
you  think  I  can  go  to  council  with  my  locks  about 
my  ears  ?  " 

She  buried  herself  again  in  the  letter,  and  Bess, 
taking  up  her  interrupted  duties,  set  about  her  task 
once  more.  This  time,  knowing  what  the  Queen 
wanted,  she  managed  to  make  a  very  fair  copy  of 
the  original  in  the  portrait,  though  the  English 
Queen's  hair  was  wirier  than  Mary  Stuart's,  and  more 
rebellious  in  confinement. 

But  the  Queen  took  not  the  smallest  notice,  so 
engrossed  was  she  in  the  letter.  She  turned  it  over 
for  the  second  time,  and  re-perused  it  from  the  begin- 
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ning,  and  Bess,  without  intending  to  act  the  spy, 
let  her  curiosity  tempt  her  into  reading  over  her 
mistress's  shoulder. 

She  almost  betrayed  her  astonishment  by  a  cry. 
It  was  from  Leicester,  and  was  headed  London.  Now 
all  the  world  thought  Leicester  still  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  under  the  ban  of  her  Majesty's  displeasure. 
She  let  her  eyes  travel  swiftly  down  the  page. 

It  ran — 

"To  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

"MADAME, 

"I  most  humbly,  with  all  dutiful  reverence, 
beseech  your  sacred  Majesty  to  pardon  my  presump- 
tion in  writing  to  your  Highness.  Your  former  great 
favour,  most  dear  lady,  has  led  this  poor  wretch  and 
miserable  vassal  into  so  great  a  heaviness  that  he 
cannot  endure  it,  nor  the  loss  of  your  graciousness 
towards  him.  The  thought  that  your  clear  and  most 
fair  eyes  withdraw  their  light  is  causing  this  poor 
creature  grief  unspeakable.  Therefore,  he  prays  you 
to  forbear  to  be  angry  with  him,  that  he  has  come, 
with  all  speed,  from  the  Low  Countries  where  he  has 
been  so  unhappy  in  displeasing  your  Highness,  that 
he  may  himself  both  have  the  gladness  to  behold  the 
mistress  of  his  heart  and  fortunes,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  grievous  things  which  are 
reported  of  him  by  his  enemies  in  Flanders  and  at 
home.  The  same  swift  ship  which  bore  me  hither 
is  waiting  to  conduct  me  back.  But  of  your  former 
graciousness  and  tenderness,  I  beseech  you  to  let  me 
look  but  once  upon  your  face,  and  say  such  things 
as  may  not  be  writ  in  a  letter.  There  are  other 
matters  which  I  must  speak  with  you,  which  touch 
your  safety  and  welfare,  but  I  will  not  set  them  down, 
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but  hold  them  until  I  may  raise  that  fair  hand,  which 
was  formerly  so  bountiful  to  me,  once  again  to  my 
lips.  My  servant  waits  for  an  answer  to  this.  I  shall 
wait  for  you  to-night,  if  he  bring  me  word,  at  the 
house  at  Moorfields,  where  your  Highness  was  wont 
to  meet  me  in  other  days. 

"He  who  used  to  subscribe  himself, 

"YOUR  ROBIN." 

The  Queen  looked  up,  and  beheld  the  boy  waiting 
attentively. 

"Go,  child,  and  tell  the  messenger  that  the  demand 
is  impossible." 

The  page  bowed,  and  disappeared.  Elizabeth  re- 
garded her  reflection  absently  in  the  mirror. 

"Is  your  Highness  pleased,  or  shall  I  puff  the  side 
somewhat  lower  ? "  asked  Bess,  as  if  she  had  seen 
nothing. 

"Yes,  yes;  that  is  better.  Go  quickly  and  over- 
take the  page  I  sent  away  just  now.  If  you  are  swift 
you  will  outrun  him.  Bid  him  change  the  message. 
Say,  '  I  will  come.'  Quickly  !  " 

Bess,  relieved  at  her  mistress's  milder  mood,  needed 
no  second  bidding,  and  caught  up  with  the  boy,  who 
was  already  with  the  messenger  and  was  speaking 
with  him. 

She  called  the  man,  gave  him  the  amended  mes- 
sage, and  the  child  ran  off  munching  the  Queen's 
comfits. 

"I  wonder,"  thought  Bess  Throgmorton,  as  she 
climbed  the  stair  again  to  the  Queen's  apartments, 
"  if  her  Majesty  ever  made  a  decision  that  she  did  not 
alter  within  five  minutes?  " 

"Mistress  Throgmorton,"  said  the  Queen  coldly, 
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as  her  lady  of  the  bed-chamber  re-entered.     "I  shall 
not  require  you  after  four  of  the  afternoon." 

Bess's  heart  leapt  with  gladness.  This  would  give 
her  time  to  go  to  the  Tower.  Of  late  the  Governor 
had  permitted  her  to  see  the  captive  occasionally, 
and  she  did  not  doubt  but  that  she  could  win  his  per- 
mission again.  It  was  dangerous — should  the  Queen 
hear  of  it  much  might  happen ;  but  what  lovers  ever 
stopped  to  think  of  caution  when  opportunity  offered  ! 


CHAPTER   XVI 

STONE   WALLS 

DON  BERNADINO  DE  MENDOZA  bent  his  way  towards 
the  Tower  the  next  afternoon.  He  was  admitted 
with  a  readiness  that  showed  him  to  have  been  a 
frequent  visitor  of  late,  and  conducted  to  the  Gover- 
nor's pleasant  residence  within  the  walls  of  that  city 
of  captivity. 

The  Governor,  a  tall  man  with  a  shifty,  dull-look- 
ing face,  greeted  him  heartily,  or  with  what  passed  as 
heartiness  with  him,  for  he  was  a  saturnine  fellow, 
soured,  perhaps,  by  his  duties  in  that  place  of  durance 
and,  too  often,  torture. 

The  day  was  hot;  he  offered  his  distinguished 
visitor  a  flagon  of  wine  while  they  discussed  their 
business. 

"You  have  moved  Sir  Walter?"  asked  Mendoza. 

"I  have  done  all  you  asked.  He  is  now  in  the  St. 
Thomas  Tower.  The  river  flows  past  it.  You  would 
like  to  see  him  ?  " 

"Yes.  Your  services  shall  not  pass  unrewarded, 
Sir  Amyas,  believe  me.  It  is  possible  that  our  de- 
liverance— I  speak  as  a  Catholic — is  near  at  hand. 
You  will  be  ready  ?  " 

"I  am  always  ready." 

"We  anticipate  that  they  will  move  to-night.  By 
to-morrow  morning  another  queen  may  sit  on  the 
throne  of  England.  I  am  not  concerned  personally 
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in   the   matter,   but,   as  a  Catholic,    I   shall   rejoice; 
and    you,    I    take    it,    as    a    Catholic,    would    rejoice 

also." 

Sir  Amyas  was  somewhat  slow-witted.     He  stared. 

Mendoza  made  an  impatient  movement. 

"Queen  Elizabeth  may  happen  to  die  to-night,"  he 
added  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  did  not  know  that  she  was  ill,"  said  Sir  Amyas 
in  surprise. 

"Her  illness  is  like  to  be  sudden,"  retorted  Men- 
doza grimly. 

They  had  walked  across  the  strip  of  greensward 
that  lay  between  the  St.  Thomas  Tower  and  the  Gover- 
nor's pleasant  dwelling,  and  mounted  the  stone  steps 
which  led  up  to  the  rooms  which  had  but  lately  been 
given  to  Sir  Walter. 

"These  walls  sweat  as  if  with  death,"  said  Don 
Bernadino,  putting  his  hand  on  them  as  they 
mounted. 

"  Many  a  man  has  left  them  to  exchange  their  wet- 
ness for  the  death-dews,"  said  Sir  Amyas.  It  was  a 
gruesome  pleasantry. 

"If  Sir  Walter's  last  lodging  was  worse  than  this 
his  spirits  must  be  damped  by  now,"  observed 
Mendoza. 

"Ay,  there  is  nothing  like  confinement  to  tear  the 
pride  out  of  a  man.  Captivity  is  a  fine  medicine  for 
a  high  stomach.  I  have  seen  those  who  entered 
these  walls  young  men,  full  of  arrogance  and  strength, 
leave  them  crippled  and  white-haired,  and  that  in 
only  a  few  months." 

They  reached  a  door  at  the  top.  Sir  Amyas  drew 
a  key  from  his  pocket,  and  admitted  himself  and  the 
ambassador. 

It  was  empty. 
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"Sir  Walter  is  in  the  inner  chamber  with  his  ser- 
vants," observed  Sir  Amyas.  "Look  you,  he  is  com- 
fortably lodged  !  "  He  indicated  the  books,  instru- 
ments and  chemical  retorts  which  lay  on  the  table. 
"They  say  he  is  a  wizard.  It  is  certain  that  he  casts 
spells.  He  told  me  himself  of  a  great  cordial  that  he 
had  prepared  which  would  cure  every  ill.  I  hope  he 
may  not  overlook  me  or  my  wife." 

"A  good  Catholic  like  yourself,  Sir  Amyas,  should 
be  proof  against  any  wizardry.  .  .  .  Let  me  see. 
Where  is  the  window?"  His  eye  fell  on  it  as  he 
spoke,  and  going  to  it,  he  looked  out.  He  looked 
round  again  discontentedly.  "The  river  is  there  as 
you  said,  but  it  does  not  reach  the  wall.  There  is 
nothing  but  mud  below  !  " 

"At  high  tide  the  water  laps  the  stones." 

"  Has  no  one  ever  escaped  that  way  ?  " 

"Not  in  my  memory.  One  poor  devil  dived  in; 
he  never  came  up.  We  found  him  at  low  tide  stuck 
fast — suffocated ." 

Mendoza  tapped  at  the  window.  "  I  wish  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  better  luck,"  he  said. 

Sir  Amyas  looked  at  him  in  heavy  bewilderment. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  save  him  ?  He  does  not  love 
Spain." 

Mendoza  smiled.  "I  want  to  use  him.  It  is  only 
England  who  can  afford  to  waste  great  men  !  " 

"He  will  not  listen  to  you,"  said  Sir  Amyas,  with 
the  conviction  of  a  slow  man. 

"He  will — if  not  for  ambition,  for  love.  What  he 
will  not  do  for  himself  he  will  do  for  Mistress  Throg- 
morton.  She  has  seen  him,  as  I  requested?  " 

"Ay,  but  not  for  some  time.  .  .  .  Look  you,  Don 
Bernadino,  I  shall  be  held  free  of  this  ?  " 

"I  have  already  assured  you  of  it.     Be  careful  to 
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know  nothing.  Did  I  not  tell  you,  man,  that  if  all 
goes  well  you  may  have  another  queen  to-morrow  ?  " 

"To-morrow?  " 

"Ay,  we  must  work  quickly.  Since  Ralegh  was 
put  into  the  Tower  neither  Savage,  Barnwell,  nor 
Throgmorton  can  get  near  the  Queen.  I  wonder 
what  Walsingham  knows." 

"But  you  said  Elizabeth  was  ill?" 

"  Nay,  she  is  well — at  present !  " 

"Then  the  whole  plot  will  miscarry.  No  one  will 
rise  while  Elizabeth  lives." 

"A  plan  has  been  formed — a  sweet  plan.  Father 
Ballard  originated  it.  There  is  only  one  way  to  fool 
Elizabeth — through  her  vanity.  Her  head  is  sound 
until  her  heart  is  touched.  You  have  heard  that  she 
used  to  visit  Leicester,  disguised,  in  a  lonely  house 
in  Moorfields  ?  " 

"I  know  a  man  that  lost  his  hand  in  the  Tower  here 
for  writing  of  it.  But  Leicester  is  in  Flanders." 

"Fortunately  for  Spain.  His  folly  undoes  all  his 
English  soldiers  do.  ...  How  if  he  were  to  cross 
suddenly?"  He  smiled  meaningly.  "How  if  he 
could  not  live  without  a  sight  of  his  Queen  ?  Would 
not  her  heart  warm  to  Robin  ?  " 

Sir  Amyas  looked  bewildered. 

"But  he  will  not  cross." 

"You  are  very  English,  Sir  Amyas!"  He  bent 
close  to  the  Governor  and  whispered,  "  He  has  come ; 
he  has  sent  to  the  Queen  to  meet  him  in  the  old  place 
in  the  old  way.  She  will  go,  and  she  will  meet — John 
Savage." 

Sir  Amyas  shook  his  head.  "I  doubt  it;  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  will  send  a  guard,  and  Savage 
and  the  rest  will  be  caught  in  a  trap." 

"You    are    very    English,    Sir    Amyas.      Savage 
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and  the  others  will  not  rest  until  Elizabeth  is  safe 
inside." 

"Elizabeth  will  not  go,"  objected  Sir  Amyas  doubt- 
ingly.  "She  will  not  venture  alone  at  night." 

"She  will  go.  She  does  not  know  what  fear  means, 
and  there  is  nothing  her  vanity  will  not  prompt 
her  to." 

"But  why  did  Leicester  write?" 

"He  did  not  write;  he  is  in  Flanders.  Ballard 
composed  the  letter,  and  showed  it  me  last  night. 
His  writing  was  masterly.  Leicester  himself  would 
have  owned  it." 

Sir  Amyas  looked  more  perplexed  than  ever. 

"But  you  said  Leicester  himself  had  crossed " 

Mendoza  made  an  abrupt  movement  of  impatience. 
"Sir  Amyas,  you  are  more  than  English  !  What  can 
Sir  Walter  be  doing?" 

"I  will  go  and  see." 

The  Governor  disappeared,  and  reappeared  in  a 
moment. 

"Sir  Walter  is  abed.  He  has  been  ill  of  a  low 
fever — his  other  room  was  too  damp  for  him.  I 
roused  him.  His  servants  have  gone  to  prepare  a 
meal." 

"  It  was  time  that  he  was  moved  !  Did  you  tell 
him  that  I  was  here  ?  " 

"  No " 

"That  is  as  well.  We  will  surprise  him.  While 
he  is  dressing,  show  me  to  Lord  Arundel's  cell.  If 
all  goes  well  to-morrow,  instead  of  being  a  prisoner 
to-morrow,  he  will  command  here." 

Sir  Amyas   Porter's   face   brightened.     "And  my 
wife  will  be  a  countess  !     Well,   I  shall  be  glad  to 
turn   my  back  on  these  walls  !     The  governor  of  a 
prison  is  the  only  man  who  never  leaves  it !  " 
L 
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Below  they  encountered  Sir  Walter's  West  Indian 
servant  bearing  covered  dishes. 

"Our  caged  bird  is  well  fed,"  said  Sir  Amyas. 
"Also  at  your  command." 

The  negro  grinned  and  showed  his  white  teeth. 

Sir  Amyas  lifted  a  cover. 

"See,  a  pigeon  pasty!  And  this  one  contains  a 
boar's  head  !  And  this  potatoes  !  They  wrere  sent 
him  from  his  private  estates." 

"He  fares  nicely." 

"And  yesterday  I  gave  him  some  of  the  apricots 
your  Excellency  sent  my  wife,  but  he  touched  them 
not.  My  wife  bade  me  thank  you  for  them ;  she  has 
a  great  fondness  for  foreign  fruits." 

"I  will  send  her  more." 

They  passed  on ;  the  negro  went  up  towards  his 
master's  apartments. 

At  his  entry,  Jim  Longbowe,  who  had  been  surrep- 
titiously trying  his  master's  pipe,  started  guiltily, 
but  seeing  only  Abraham,  as  Sir  Walter  had  chris- 
tened the  negro,  fell  to  puffing  at  it  again. 

Abraham  grinned  again,  silently  as  ever,  and  set 
the  dishes  on  the  table.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  Jim  laid  down  the  pipe  and  coughed  violently. 
Nemesis  had  descended  upon  him — his  experiment 
had  the  usual  effect  that  it  has  on  beginners.  Abra- 
ham cast  a  glance  at  him,  signed  that  his  preparations 
were  complete — for  he  was  deaf  and  dumb — and  re- 
tired as  quietly  as  he  had  come.  Jim  went  to  his 
master's  door  to  tell  him  that  the  meal  was  ready,  but 
as  he  reached  the  door  Sir  Walter  came  out.  He  was 
pale  and  thin ;  his  eyes  burned  with  fever;  his  manner 
preoccupied  and  listless. 

"Dinner  is  ready,  Sir  Walter,"  said  Jim. 

Ralegh  sank  down  wearily. 
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''I  cannot  eat,  Jim;  it  would  choke  me.  Jim,  Jim, 
how  long  will  this  go  on  ?  The  minutes  stretch  to 
hours,  the  hours  to  days,  the  days  become  eter- 
nity. .  .  ."  He  spoke  to  himself  rather  than  to  Jim. 
"Where  is  Bess?  .  .  .  What  is  the  Queen  doing 
with  her  ?  " 

"You  must  eat,  Sir  Walter.  You  have  had  nothing 
to-day.  Won't  you  try  a  few  potatoes  ?  " 

Ralegh  made  a  movement  of  disgust. 

"No,  no;  I  have  no  appetite.  The  prison  walls 
seem  to  close  in  on  me  until  I  can  hardly  breathe." 
He  got  up  and  went  to  the  table  and  took  up  his 
papers.  "I  can't  read;  I  can't  write.  Even  my  good 
old  pipe  has  gone  back  on  me." 

Jim  looked  at  his  master  in  concern. 

"It  might  be  worse,  Sir  Walter.  You  are  in  an 
English  prison  at  the  mercy  of  an  English  queen — 
I've  been  in  a  Spanish  prison  where  a  priest  called 
the  tune." 

At  the  thought  of  it  an  involuntary  shudder  went 
through  him,  the  old  look  of  horror  crept  back  into 
his  eyes. 

Ralegh  looked  at  him  with  pity. 

"I  know,  Jim." 

"I'd  a-killed  myself  if  I  could  have  got  hold  of  a 
rope.  Death's  mild — it's  soon  over.  But  they  wanted 
to  make  a  beast  of  me " 

"Poor  old  Jim,"  said  Ralegh,  putting  his  hands  on 
the  man's  shoulders.  He  had  seen  those  shoulders 
bared,  and  had  seen  the  seams  and  weals  across  them, 
which  told  their  own  tale.  "There  are  ill  things  done 
in  a  king's  name,  but  the  worst  of  all  are  done  in  the 
name  of  God." 

"They  broke  me,  damn  them,  they  broke  me!" 
cried  Longbowe,  looking  across  the  years  into  the 
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faces  of  his  tormentors  with  hatred  and  fear.  "Do 
you  think  I  don't  know  what  I  am  ?  I  lie  and  lie, 
but  I'm  a  coward,  a  coward;  and  I  know  it.  I  used 
to  look  death  in  the  eyes  and  laugh  at  it.  I've  stood 
with  only  a  plank  between  me  and  the  sea  gone  mad, 
and  I  did  not  funk.  But  the  Inquisition  broke  me. 
Now  I  shudder  when  I  hear  a  Spanish  voice.  I  cower 
when  a  priest's  frock  passes  by  !  " 

"You'll  find  your  heart  again,"  Ralegh  said,  tak- 
ing his  hand.  Then  he  walked  away,  and  burst  out 
fiercely,  "It's  not  the  confinement  that's  killing  me. 
I'm  thinking  of  Bess — of  Mistress  Throgmorton. 
I've  heard  nothing  of  her  since  she  came  here  two 
weeks  ago.  It  may  have  been  discovered.  What  is 
Elizabeth  doing  with  her?  She  won't  imprison  her, 
she  won't  put  her  on  the  rack,  but  she'll  live  in  hell 
just  the  same."  He  strode  impatiently  over  to  the 
window,  where  the  late  afternoon  sun  poured  in  on  to 
the  stone  floor,  with  its  mockery  of  their  captivity  and 
its  insolent  freedom.  "If  only  she  and  I  were  in 
Devon  now.  ...  In  Devon  !  The  trout  will  be  ris- 
ing merrily  after  the  showers,  the  deer  will  be  run- 
ning free  on  Dartmoor.  Dartmoor !  The  name 
seems  to  make  this  air  more  stuffy.  All  the  winds 
of  the  world  meet  on  Dartmoor.  .  .  .  Did  you  ever 
stalk  a  deer  on  Dartmoor,  Jim  ?  " 

"Nay,  I  was  born  to  the  sea,  but  a  rabbit  from 
Barnstock  Spinney  was  as  much  as  I  ever  got  on 
land." 

"Wild  rabbit  is  good  eating  in  season,"  said 
Ralegh,  with  a  smile.  He  thought  of  his  own  boy- 
hood at  Hayes  Farm,  two  miles  through  the  coppices 
to  Budleigh  Salterton.  He  remembered  how  he  and 
his  half-brother  Humphrey  had  trapped  their  first 
rabbit  in  the  wood  a  stone's  throw  from  the  farm 
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buildings,  and  had  celebrated  it  by  a  midnight  meal 
in  the  tallat  of  the  barn.  A  maidservant  had  cooked 
it  surreptitiously  for  them — for  Master  Walter  hid 
the  exploit  from  his  father.  What  a  distance  seemed 
to  separate  the  sunburnt  boy  from  the  fever-stricken 
captive  in  the  Tower !  And  poor  Humphrey  had 
died — died  gallantly  as  a  man  of  Devon  should. 

"Maybe,"  replied  Jim,  "I  caught  a  rabbit,  but  it 
was  nothing  but  a  sore  behind  that  I  took  home.  The 
keeper  nabbed  me  before  I  left  the  spinney." 

"Come,  Jim,"  said  Ralegh,  with  a  smile,  "you 
must  eat  something.  I  mustn't  starve  you." 

Jim  was  still  giddy;  the  effects  of  his  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  pipe  had  not  yet  passed  off.  He 
declared  he  was  not  hungry.  Ralegh  insisted. 

"Come,  man,  you  must.  Try  this  boar's  head  and 
these  potatoes.  They  are  sweet  as  sugar — there's 
nothing  like  them  in  England." 

Still  suffering  from  nausea,  Jim  persisted  in  his 
refusal. 

"Why,  what's  this?  You  are  as  yellow  as  a 
canary!"  Ralegh  sniffed  suspiciously.  "You 
rascal !  You've  been  smoking  !  " 

"It's  an  attack  of  seasickness,"  Jim  explained 
lamely.  "It  often  comes  back  in  thundery  weather." 

"Seasickness  !  You  rascal,  tell  that  to  Anne  Char- 
nock,  but  don't  lie  to  me,  or — 

But  Jim's  protestation,  as  well  as  his  master's 
accusation,  were  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the 
door. 

"It  is  Sir  Amyas  come  back!"  said  Jim  in  an 
undertone. 

Sir  Amyas  advanced. 

"Good-day,  Sir  Walter.  I  trust  that  your  fever 
has  left  you.  You  should  get  well  in  these  new 
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quarters  of  yours  !  Here  you  have  a  window,  and 
can  see  the  world  outside." 

Ralegh  smiled  bitterly. 

"It  doesn't  make  me  like  prison  better.  Take  me 
back  to  the  Bloody  Tower,  Sir  Amyas.  This  is  more 
than  I  can  stand."  He  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out.  The  sky  was  clouding  over,  and  the 
breathless  heat  promised  a  storm. 

"You  have  a  good  view,  Sir  Walter." 

"I  can  see  our  tall  ships  spiring  into  the  sky. 
There  is  the  Tiger,  and  there  the  Lion  and  the  Roe- 
buck. Safe  on  their  decks  a  man  might  rule  the  sea, 
and  he  who  rules  the  sea  is  master  of  the  world.  Do 
you  think  I  can  bear  to  look  out  of  my  window  upon 
that,  Sir  Amyas?  The  sight  of  them  makes  this 
doubly  prison.  Why  did  you  bring  me  here?  Was 
it  to  madden  me  with  a  glimpse  of  liberty  ?  " 

He  flung  himself  away  from  the  sight,  heart-sick. 

"You  are  ungrateful,"  said  Sir  Amyas  in  an 
offended  tone.  "Even  now  I  bring  you  a  friend." 

A  look  of  eagerness  sprang  into  Ralegh's  fever- 
bright  eyes. 

"Not  Mistress  Throgmorton  ?  " 

"No,  but  a  friend,"  said  Mendoza,  entering  by  the 
open  door.  "You  can  leave  us,  if  you  will,  Sir 
Amyas." 

Sir  Amyas  Porter  retired,  while  Ralegh  looked  at 
his  new  visitor  suspiciously. 

"I  am  honoured,  your  Excellency.  Don  Bernadino 
de  Mendoza  does  not  often  wait  on  a  poor  prisoner." 

Mendoza  smiled,  and  waved  his  hand. 

"Don  Bernadino  de  Mendoza  will  always  wait  upon 
a  man  !  " 

Ralegh  bowed  an  acknowledgment  to  the  em- 
phasis, but  paused  inquiringly.  "Will  you  be  seated 
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and  join  my  poor  repast  ?  "  he  asked,  with  but  cold 
hospitality. 

"Willingly!"  The  ambassador  seated  himself, 
and  cast  an  impatient  glance  at  Jim  Longbowe. 
Ralegh  read  the  glance,  but  took  no  heed. 

"Potatoes!"  exclaimed  Mendoza.  "You  are  well 
served  here  I  If  you  cannot  go  to  the  New  World, 
you  bring  the  New  World  to  you."  He  again  re- 
garded Jim  with  impatience.  "I  have  something  to 
say  to  you,"  he  added  in  a  low  tone. 

Ralegh  was  imperturbable.  "You  can  say  what 
you  will.  I  trust  him."  Mendoza  raised  his  eyebrows 
in  surprise.  "You  are  astonished?  Trust  is  my 
medicine.  I  have  to  make  a  man  where  the  Inquisi- 
tion destroyed  one." 

Mendoza  laughed  pleasantly.  "That  is  not  pos- 
sible, but" — and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders — "as  you 
will,  Sir  Walter,  as  you  will  !  "  He  began  to  eat  with 
a  show  of  appetite.  Ralegh  crumbled  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  looked  absently  over  to  where  the  sun, 
breaking  through  the  heavy  clouds,  sent  a  sudden 
strong  ray  slanting  through  the  window. 

Mendoza  watched  him  narrowly.  "Ah!  You  do 
not  eat !  You  have  a  fever,  is  it  not?  It  is  the  damp. 
These  walls  are  very  damp.  They  sweat — I  felt  them 
just  now.  And  then  you  lack  exercise;  you  pine  for 
the  air." 

"The  hours  are  long  in  the  Tower,"  answered 
Ralegh. 

Mendoza  looked  at  him  for  a  long  time,  and  a  smile 
broke  over  his  plump  face.  "Will  you  not  smoke?" 
he  asked. 

Ralegh,  looking  at  him  with  anger,  suddenly 
curbed  himself. 

"Thank  you,  I  will." 
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Jim  silently  lifted  the  pipe,  brought  it  to  his  master, 
and  lit  it  for  him. 

Mendoza  witnessed  the  proceeding  with  interest, 
laying  down  his  fork.  "I  do  not  think  I  am  hungry 
either."  He  got  up  and  went  to  the  little  table  which 
Sir  Walter  used  for  his  papers  and  books.  "So  the 
hours  are  long  in  the  Tower,"  he  repeated,  as  if 
ruminating  the  words.  He  picked  up  a  sheet  of 
paper.  "Yet  you  have  these  volumes,  and  you  write." 

"I  think  I  do  two  days'  work  before  each  sunset — 
yet  the  time  hangs  heavy." 

Mendoza  was  examining  the  paper  he  had  picked 
up.  "It  is  ahvays  so  with  you  sailors,  you  explorers," 
said  he,  without  looking  up.  "You  are  like  the  Arab 
— the  world  is  not  wide  enough  for  you  !  "  He 
stopped  to  read  aloud,  while  Ralegh  looked  at  him 
with  a  dangerous  expression  in  his  eyes. 

"  Say  to  the  Court  it  glows 
And  shines  like  rotten  wood, 
Say  to  the  Church  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  good  ; 
If  Church  and  Court  reply, 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie." 

His  enunciation  was  perfect.  He  laid  the  paper 
down,  and  lifted  his  dark  eyes  to  Ralegh's  steely 
ones. 

"Ah  !  So  you  have  found  out  the  Court,  eh  ?  Your 
pipe  has  gone  out ;  you  do  not  smoke  !  " 

Ralegh  threw  down  his  pipe  with  a  curse.  "No,  I 
do  not  smoke — it  tastes  like  hay  in  these  close  walls. 
This  place  is  like  hell  to  me,  and  you  know  it.  Did 
you  come  here  to  play  the  chief  demon  and  to  torture 
me?" 

Mendoza's  manner  changed.  "No,"  said  he  in  a 
straightforward  and  dispassionate  voice.  "I  came 
here  to  help  you." 
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Ralegh  turned  on  his  heel.    "You— to  help  me!" 

"Yes,  I  have  started  already;  I  have  friends  even 
in  the  Tower.  Why  have  you  been  moved  to  these 
rooms?  You  have  a  window,  you  can  see  the 
Thames,  and  watch  the  great  ships  that  knit  up  the 
ends  of  the  world." 

Ralegh  looked  at  him  savagely.  "It  was  you,  then 
— I  knew  it  was  done  to  plague  me — to  add  a  new 
sting  to  confinement.  It  was  like  your  Spanish 
devilry." 

Mendoza  smiled.  "You  are  not  politic,  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh.  I  repeat,  I  come  to  help  you.  You  see  that 
I  have  power — I  have  had  your  rooms  changed." 

"  How  did  you  do  that  ? "  asked  Ralegh  sceptic- 
ally. 

"That's  my  secret — but  you  know  Philip  has  many 
friends  in  England."  He  spoke  with  the  incisive 
accent  that  he  always  used  when  he  wished  to  convey 
much  by  few  words.  "If  Elizabeth  were  to  die,  Mary 
Stuart  comes  after.  A  Catholic.  There  are  many 
people,  Sir  Walter,  in  England  who  look  for- 
ward— who  wish  to  be  safe  when  the  new  Queen 
comes." 

He  paused  deliberately. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  " 

"Your  Queen  has  flung  you  off,  has  stopped  your 
expedition.  The  whole  Court  knows  why — because 
you  dared  to  love  !  Voto  a  Dios  !  She  said  you 
made  war  on  Spain.  You  might  have  burnt  down 
Cadiz — she  would  not  have  cared.  This  it  is  to  serve 
a  queen.  But  a  man" — he  dwelt  on  the  word — "a 
man,  I  say,  should  serve  a  man.  He  should  be  sub- 
ject to  none  but  a  king." 

Ralegh  laughed  scornfully.  "Where  shall  I  find 
one  to  serve  ?  " 
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"I  offer  you  the  greatest  master  in  the  world.  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  the  King  of  Spain." 

Ralegh  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"A  king  !  Why,  he  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  prince, 
a  puppet  of  the  priests,  who  bows  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion." 

Mendoza  passed  the  gibe.  "In  the  end,  all  comes 
from  him,  and  even  the  Pope  bends.  He  can  give 
you  your  heart's  desire.  Think,  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  !  " 
He  bent  his  body  forward  and  spoke  rapidly,  impres- 
sively. "The  worlds  beyond  the  seas  are  wrorlds 
indeed.  You  love  power;  you  were  born  to  lead. 
You  shall  be  governor  and  move  all  to  your  will ;  you 
shall  give  law  to  fleets  upon  the  seas  and  armies  on 
the  soil.  Spain  is  big  enough  even  for  your  big 
spirit."  He  sat  back  again,  to  see  the  effect  of  his 
words.  "You  know  our  Spaniards;  you  know  their 
bravery,"  he  added  simply. 

Ralegh  could  recognize  the  merit  of  an  enemy.  "  I 
used  to  envy  their  bravery,"  he  replied,  generous  in 
his  admiration.  "They  have  robbed  my  land  of  too 
much  glory.  I  know7  how  Quesada  won  through  to 
Manca.  His  men  were  nought  but  bones,  and  each 
day  was  a  fast  day.  They  faced  all  dangers  that  were 
known  to  men,  then  pressed  into  the  unknown  and 
came  to  El  Dorado.  I  know  their  courage,  endurance, 
and  their  faith,  and  I  thank  God  there  are  such 
enemies  to  fight,  such  foes  to  overcome.  I  pray  for 
the  time  when  I  can  meet  them  face  to  face." 

"They  need  be  foes  no  longer.  Spain  has  many 
leaders ;  she  has  room  for  yet  another.  May  they  not 
be  friends  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Ralegh,  meeting  his  eyes.  "For,  if  I 
know  their  courage,  I  know  their  cruelty,  I  know 
their  greed.  The  lands  I  found  must  be  rich  and 
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few  :  rich  with  fat  farms,  not  with  corrupting  gold. 
I  wouldn't  own  a  kingdom  of  slaves  for  all  the  gold 
of  Solomon  !  The  greatest  king  is  he  who  rules  the 
freest  people.  I  have  no  part  with  Spain." 

"Think  well,"  Mendoza  exclaimed.  "Spain  offers 
you  freedom." 

"  Freedom !  The  whole  world  is  a  prison  to  a 
banished  man  !  Spain  offers  me  nothing." 

Mendoza  did  not  remove  his  eyes  from  Ralegh's 
face.  "Spain  offers  you  glory  and  greatness,  the  rule 
of  virgin  countries,  the  making  of  new  peoples.  You 
will  be  great  in  the  world's  greatest  realm.  .  .  .  Think 
well !  Philip  can  make  you  a  prince.  You  will  be  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  and  rich  among  the  rich." 

Ralegh  made  a  movement  as  if  to  brush  away  a 
picture  which  was  hung  before  his  eyes.  "No,  no  !  " 
he  cried.  "I  should  be  poorer  than  the  poorest  man 
in  Devon — a  traitor,  a  renegade,  a  coward  !  I  am  an 
Englishman  :  I  can  be  great  only  through  England. 
My  faith  in  her  is  absolute.  The  past  is  yours,  the 
future  is  for  us.  England  is  but  waking  to  her 
strength,  and  the  whole  world  shall  not  awe  her. 
Should  I  die,  she  has  a  hundred  to  replace  me. 
England  loses  nothing.  Should  I  lose  England,  I 
lose  more  than  life." 

"You  will  lose  more  than  life,"  said  Mendoza  sar- 
donically. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"You  speak  bravely  of  yourself.  What  of  Mistress 
Throgmorton  ?  Do  you  think  she  does  not  suffer  ? 
Elizabeth  does  not  spare  her.  I  have  seen  her  wince." 

Ralegh  clenched  his  hands.    "My  God  !  " 

Mendoza  smiled,  and  brushed  a  crumb  from  the 
table  to  the  floor. 

"Trust  a  woman  to  find  another's  weakness!  " 
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"Bess  will  not  flinch,"  said  Ralegh  desperately. 
"She  does  not  lack  bravery." 

"You  could  save  her  from  the  need  of  it." 

"How?  "  asked  Ralegh  sarcastically.  "The  Tower 
walls  are  thick." 

Mendoza  pointed  the  window  opposite  to  where  he 
sat.  "There  is  an  open  way." 

Ralegh  followed  his  eyes.  "Mud  sucks  at  the  walls 
beneath,"  he  said.  "No  one  is  like  to  jump  from  it." 

"In  a  short  while  the  tide  will  cover  the  mud.  A 
brave  man  who  did  not  dive  too  deep  might  reach  a 
boat." 

Ralegh  went  to  the  window  and  looked  below  on  to 
the  black  Thames  mud.  "Who  did  not  dive  too 
deep,"  he  repeated,  with  an  involuntary  shudder. 
The  afternoon  was  waning,  and  heavy  clouds  laden 
with  rain  were  scurrying  up  from  westward.  Through 
ragged  rifts  in  the  sky,  livid  and  sinister  as  gashes, 
the  sun  showed,  sullen  and  molten,  as  if  of  seething 
gold — Spanish  gold.  The  very  light  was  jaundiced. 
A  thunderstorm  would  blow  up  from  seaward  before 
dark. 

"One  must  risk  something,  and  the  end — is  free- 
dom. I  have  here  a  red  handkerchief.  A  boat  will 
watch  the  window.  Should  you  wave  it ' 

Ralegh  stared  at  the  handkerchief  and  back  at  the 
river  as  if  fascinated.  "What  would  it  mean?" 

"It  would  mean  freedom." 

Ralegh  drew  a  breath.  "If  I  did  not  dive  too 
deep." 

"If  you  did  not  dive  too  deep.  It  would  mean  more 
than  that.  Mistress  Throgmorton  could  join  you. 
Think  over  it  well.  Quien  sabe?  To-morrow  may 
be  too  late.  I  shall  not  want  you  when  Mary  Stuart 
is  queen." 
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"Mary  Stuart  queen?  To-morrow  too  late?  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Nothing.    Is  she  not  the  heir?" 

"Yes;  but  you  mean  more  than  that.  You  are  at 
your  devil's  tricks  again.  You  have  some  scheme 
against  Elizabeth." 

"  My  dear  friend,  why  so  excited  ?  You  watched 
her  well,  good;  she  has  put  you  in  the  Tower — so 
much  the  worse  for  her.  What  is  she  to  you 
now  ?  " 

Ralegh  looked  at  him  in  silence  a  moment.  Then 
he  answered — 

"What  is  she  to  me  now?    She  is  England." 

Mendoza  showed  his  excellent  teeth  in  amusement. 

Ralegh's  anger  rose.    "I  will  warn  the  Governor." 

"  My  dear  friend  !  My  dear  friend  !  You  forget 
yourself  !  You  will  warn  the  Governor — of  what  ?  " 

It  was  true.  Ralegh  had  nothing  beyond  suspicion. 
He  threw  up  his  hands  helplessly,  and  sat  down  at 
the  table  in  a  despairing  attitude. 

"Listen,"  Mendoza  reasoned  quietly.  "You  were 
best  accept  my  offer.  To-day  I  offer  you  freedom  and 
Mistress  Throgmorton.  To-morrow  you  will  lose 
her." 

Ralegh  lifted  his  head  again  with  a  sneer.  "  I 
should  lose  her  surely  if  I  listen  to  you.  Should  my 
heart  fail  me,  hers  would  never  weaken  !  " 

Mendoza  regarded  him  as  one  would  regard  a 
lunatic,  with  amused  pity. 

"Still,  I  leave  the  handkerchief,"  he  observed 
amiably.  "When  you  have  seen  this  beautiful  lady 
again  you  may  change  your  mind." 

"Never." 

"She  will  be  here  presently.  The  Queen  will  not 
want  her  to-night." 
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"Sir  Amyas  will  not  admit  her  a  second  time,"  said 
Ralegh,  without  hope.  "He  has  not  even  allowed 
my  letters  to  pass  for  the  past  fortnight — since  she 
was  here  last." 

"Have  I  not  said  I  have  friends  in  the  Tower? 
You  will  see  her." 

Ralegh  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  gladness. 

"See  Bess  !    Thank  God,  thank  God  !  " 

"Good;  you  love  her  as  I  thought.  Ask  her,"  he 
continued,  with  deliberate  cruelty,  "how  Elizabeth 
tortures  her  !  She  will  try  to  be  brave,  but  make  her 
tell  you." 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
Jim,  who  had  stood  patiently  during  their  long  inter- 
view, went  to  open  it.  He  stepped  backward  as  he 
opened. 

"Is  it  she?  "  Ralegh  exclaimed  eagerly  to  Mendoza. 

"Lord  Essex,"  Jim  announced  over  his  shoulder. 

Ralegh's  face  fell.     Mendoza  rose. 

"I  will  leave  you,  Sir  Walter." 

"No;  we  have  nothing  private  to  discuss." 

Essex  entered  with  the  swift,  somewhat  arrogant 
walk  which  was  characteristic  of  him.  He  came  to 
an  abrupt  stop  on  seeing  Mendoza,  and  then  smiled. 

"  Good-day,  your  Excellency  !  You  are  not  alone, 
Ralegh  !  There  is  nothing  like  adversity  to  bring 
our  friends  around  us." 

Ralegh's  smile  was  somewhat  malicious.  "Yes, 
they  never  tire  of  our  misfortunes." 

Essex  did  not  let  the  remark  pass  unchallenged. 
"You  are  bitter,  Sir  Walter,  and  you  are  unjust,"  he 
replied,  with  a  show  of  reproach.  "I  own  when  you 
were  free  I  envied  you.  But  since  the  Queen  treated 
you  so  unfairly  I  have  joined  your  friends  in  working 
for  you." 
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Ralegh  bowed.  "My  friends  have  been  powerless, 
but  I  thank  them  just  the  same." 

Essex  sat  down,  and  flicked  his  sleeve  with  his 
handkerchief.  In  coming  up  the  narrow  stairs  a  cob- 
web had  clung  to  it. 

"We  have  done  something." 

"What?"  asked  Ralegh,  hope  creeping  into  his 
voice  despite  himself. 

"The  Queen  will  forgive  you  on  one  condition." 

The  colour  rushed  into  Ralegh's  pale  face. 

"Ah,  I  knew  she  would  be  just!    And  that  is?" 

"That  you  will  give  up  Mistress  Throgmorton," 
Essex  replied. 

Ralegh  started  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation  of 
indignation  and  anger.  "No,  by  my  soul!  This  is 
too  much !  Would  she  have  us  all  bachelors  ? 
Would  she  have  England  with  nought  but  old  men 
tottering  into  senility;  a  barren  land  without  soldiers 
and  sailors,  without  husbandmen  to  till  her  soil,  to 
gather  in  her  harvest  ?  The  Queen  is  mad  !  " 

Essex  continued,  "Some  day  she  says  she  will  find 
you  a  wife  more  worthy  of  you." 

Ralegh's  anger  increased. 

"  More  worthy  of  me,  more  worthy  than  my  Bess  ! 
The  Queen  is  blind  !  " 

Mendoza  smiled.  "Mad  and  blind,"  he  echoed 
softly  by  Ralegh's  side.  "You  had  better  use  my 
handkerchief !  " 

Essex  looked  up  sharply. 

"Your  handkerchief;  what  is  that?" 

"Nothing — a  little  charm  against  solitude,"  the 
ambassador  replied  lightly. 

Essex  put  the  matter  bluntly  to  the  prisoner.  "You 
will  wait  until  domesday  before  she  gives  her  con- 
sent." 
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"Then  I  will  wait,"  said  Ralegh,  with  equal  blunt- 
ness. 

"But  why?"  Mendoza  interposed  again  blandly. 
"Your  Queen" — he  shrugged  his  shoulders — "is  un- 
reasonable. Why  not  get  married  here  ?  " 

"  Here,  in  the  Tower  ?  "  repeated  Ralegh  incredu- 
lously. 

Mendoza  spread  his  hands.  "It  is  better  to  marry 
a  good  wife  in  the  Tower  than  a  shrew  in  St.  Paul's." 

There  was  a  pause.  Ralegh  buried  his  head  in  his 
arms,  thinking  deeply.  After  a  while  Essex  said — 

"He  is  right,  Sir  Walter.  I'll  help  you  to  a 
priest." 

Ralegh  raised  his  head  again  and  looked  before 
him.  "Bess  comes  here  to-day,"  he  said  slowly. 

"Then  let  it  be  to-day,"  said  Essex  quickly.  "Say 
but  the  word,  and  I'll  be  gone  about  it." 

"Once  married,  the  Queen  will  accept  the  fact," 
Mendoza  put  in.  "She  will  forgive  you." 

"Or  cut  off  my  head  for  piracy  against  Spain,"  said 
Ralegh,  with  some  grimness. 

"She  forgave  my  uncle  Leicester." 

Ralegh  reflected.  "That's  true.  He  is  command- 
ing in  Flanders.  How  is  he?" 

"Well.    I  heard  from  him  this  day." 

But  Ralegh  was  still  reflecting. 

"But  she  did  not  forgive  Lord  Hereford.  .  .  .  She 
kept  him  nine  years  in  the  Tower,  and  his  wife  died 
there  ...  his  wife  died  there.  .  .  ." 

Silence  fell  between  the  three  for  a  moment.  Then 
Mendoza  remarked  softly — 

"It  is  your  only  chance." 

"Shall  I  bring  a  clergyman  ?  "  asked  Essex. 

Ralegh  looked  at  him  ironically.  "You  are 
anxious,  my  lord  Essex.  It  is  the  way  of  the  Court 
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— one  favourite  rises  on  another's  fall."  His  eyes 
travelled  from  one  to  the  other  with  bitter  comprehen- 
sion. "Essex,"  he  continued,  "this  is  no  chance 
meeting  !  You  have  arranged  this.  You  think  the 
marriage  will  make  my  disgrace  irrevocable  !  "  Read- 
ing their  consternation,  he  laughed  without  mirth. 
"You  thought  that  I  should  be  forced  into  your  net 
after  all.  Excellent,  Don  Bernadino,  excellent !  I 
would  .  .  .  and  yet,  I  was  not  thinking  of  myself, 
but  of  Mistress  Throgmorton."  He  threw  back  his 
head  recklessly.  "If  Bess  will  have  it  so,  the  rest  of 
the  world  may  go  hang  !  " 

A  hand  on  his  sleeve  interrupted  him ;  he  glanced 
up  and  saw  Jim  Longbowe. 

"Mistress  Throgmorton  is  here,  Sir  Walter." 

The  three  looked  at  one  another,  and  before  Ralegh 
could  realize  the  glad  significance  of  Jim's  words  Bess 
herself  had  rushed  into  the  room  :  Bess  in  the  flesh, 
her  own  dear  self.  She  paused  her  impetuous  flight 
towards  his  ready  arms  on  seeing  Mendoza  and 
Essex,  and  flushed  painfully,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

Essex  bowed  to  her  profoundly.  She  held  herself 
stiffly. 

"We  are  too  many.  Sir  Walter,  I  go  upon  your 
business.  Do  you  walk,  your  Excellency?" 

Mendoza  bowed  to  Bess  and  Ralegh.  "Hasta 
luego,  senor." 

Ralegh  handed  him  the  red  kerchief,  which  he  had 
left  on  the  table.  He  shook  his  head  with  a  smile. 
"No,  no,  senor;  I  have  mine." 

They  took  their  leave  courteously.  Jim  saw  their 
backs  disappear  down  the  stairway,  then  retired  him- 
self into  the  other  room.  He  might  be  a  third  when 
Don  Bernadino  was  the  second,  but  he  knew  better 
than  to  make  the  third  when  the  second  was  the 
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woman  his  master  loved.  So  he  settled  himself  in  Sir 
Walter's  bed-chamber,  and  amused  himself,  sailor- 
like,  with  polishing  anything  he  could  find  to  polish. 
He  sighed  as  he  thought  of  Sir  Walter's  forfeited 
sword. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

LOVE  LAUGHS  AT  LOCKSMITHS 

"Kiss  me,  Bess,"  said  her  lover,  and  Bess  Throg- 
morton  did  not  need  a  second  bidding. 

"Oh,  Bess,"  cried  Ralegh,  when  some  moments  had 
elapsed,  "you've  brought  in  the  sunshine  !  A  minute 
ago  this  place  seemed  to  stifle  me;  now  the  walls  have 
expanded,  and  the  whole  room  is  full  of  fine  fresh 
air." 

Bess  kissed  him  again,  and  then  put  her  head  back 
as  he  held  her  to  say  laughingly,  though  glad  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes,  "Oh,  Walter,  you've  been 
smoking  !  " 

"Not  since  I  knew  you  were  coming.  Do  you 
mind?" 

"Do  I  mind?  I  would  rather  have  you  all  smelly 
in  a  prison,  than  any  other  sweetheart  in  a  court." 

"I  would  rather  you  had  me  in  the  court  though, 
bless  you,"  Ralegh  said,  with  a  rueful  smile. 

"Jim  told  me  you've  been  ill;  that  you  had  a  fever. 
Dearest,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  your  being  here. 
Why,  the  walls  are  so  damp  that  ten  roaring  fires 
in  a  room  would  not  dry  them.  I  can't  tell  you  how 
I  suffer  when  I  think  of  you  here.  Something  must 
be  done.  You  cannot  stay  here." 

"But  I  am  in  better  quarters,  as  you  see.  At  any 
rate,  I  have  light.  And  I  am  better,  seeing  you  has 
cured  me." 
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"Walter,"  said  Bess  after  a  pause. 

"Yes." 

"  What  was  that  man  doing  here  ?  " 

"Essex?" 

"No,  Mendoza.     He  means  you  mischief." 

Ralegh  laughed.  "No,  he  came  to  make  me  a 
present." 

"Don't  take  it,  Walter,"  exclaimed  Bess  anxiously. 
"What  was  it?" 

"Oh,  a  kingdom  or  two,  half-a-dozen  armies,  a 
fleet;  and  when  I  refused  them  he  offered  to  throw 
in  you." 

"That  was  very  kind  of  him  !  And  what  did  you 
do?" 

"I  refused  them." 

"And  me,  too?"  asked  Bess  saucily. 

"And  you,  too,  sweetheart." 

"That  was  very  wise  of  you.  Only  Bess  Throg- 
morton  will  dispose  of  Bess  Throgmorton's  hand ! 
But  what  did  he  offer  you  ?  " 

Ralegh's  eyes  wandered  to  the  window  sadly. 

"Something  that  made  me  hungry  and  thirsty  in 
a  moment." 

"Freedom,"  said  Bess  quickly. 

"You  always  know,  Bess." 

She  laid  her  cheek  against  his. 

"But  he  can't  set  you  free." 

"I  wonder  !  "  Ralegh  replied.  He  held  out  the  red 
handkerchief.  "You  see  this?" 

"Yes." 

"If  I  wave  it,  a  boat  will  approach  outside.  Then 
a  swift  plunge,  a  few  strokes,  and — freedom  !  " 

Bess  went  to  the  window,  looked  out,  and  drew 
back  quickly. 

"Walter,    Walter,"  she  cried;   "promise  you   will 
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never  do  that !  There's  mud,  dear;  nothing  but  mud 
below.  He  did  it  to  lure  you  to  death.  It  was  a 
trap !  " 

"I  wonder,"  Ralegh  said  again.  "I'll  try,"  he 
added  after  a  moment's  thought.  He  went  to  the 
window,  leant  out,  and  let  the  red  silk  flutter  on 
the  wind.  In  the  shadows  of  the  wharf  on  the 
bank  opposite  something  shot  out  into  the  grey 
stream . 

"No,  no,  there's  the  boat!"  He  closed  the  win- 
dow. "A  fine  storm  is  brewing;  by  nightfall  the 
skies  will  burst." 

But  Bess  stood  with  her  hands  clasped,  breathing 
quickly. 

"But  you  won't  go,  Walter.  You  won't  risk  it! 
It  would  be  certain  death." 

Ralegh  took  her  in  his  arms  again. 

"Have  no  fear,  sweetheart.  We  were  not  born 
for  Spain.  And  the  Tower  is  no  prison  with  Bess 
Throgmorton  in  it." 

"I  wish  I  were  in  it  always,"  Bess  replied.  "I  am 
sure  it  is  pleasanter  than  Whitehall  and  Greenwich. 
What  do  you  here  all  the  weary  days  ?  You  must 
want  a  companion." 

"Long  Jim  does  his  best.  He  lies  like  Ananias  to 
amuse  me." 

Bess  slipped  off  his  knee,  and  made  a  tour  of  in- 
spection. At  the  table  she  stopped,  and  took  up  the 
self-same  sheet  that  Mendoza  had  read. 

"Verses!"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  smile.  "Are 
they  to  me,  Walter  ?  " 

"Don't  read  those,  Bess,"  said  Ralegh,  coming 
behind  her. 

She  laughed,  and  evaded  him. 

"What,  have  I  a  rival?" 
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"No.     Read  them — but  when  I  see  you,  I  am  sorry 
that  I  wrote  them." 
Bess  read  aloud — 

"  Tell  zeal  it  wants  devotion, 

Tell  love  it  is  but  lust, 
Tell  time  it  is  but  motion, 

Tell  flesh  it  is  but  dust, 
And  wish  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie." 

She  put  down  the  paper,  with  a  serious  face. 

"Oh,  Walter,  I  don't  like  you  when  you  write  like 
that.  You  should  not  have  let  me  see  them,  Walter." 

He  took  her  hand.  "Yes,  for  I  want  my  love  to 
be  founded  on  a  rock.  You  know  the  worst  in  me, 
Bess.  That's  what  a  real  man  wants,  a  woman  who 
knows  the  worst  of  him  and  is  not  ashamed,  a  woman 
he  doesn't  have  to  pretend  to,  a  woman  who  can  read 
him  through  and  still  love  him." 

"I  do  love  you,  Walter,"  she  said,  meeting  his  eyes 
bravely. 

"Do  you  remember  what  you  said  when  we  first 
met?  Ideals  are  dangerous  things.  One  must  be 
brave,  and  wash  one's  eyes,  and  see  the  world  as  it 
is.  I  looked  at  the  court  and  saw  what  I  wanted  it 
to  be.  I  played  at  love  with  the  Queen,  and  now 
the  reality  has  turned  and  rended  me.  Sometimes  I 
get  bitter.  Not  when  you  are  with  me.  Ideals,  Bess, 
are  unjust  judges." 

"I  suppose  you  are  right,  but  do  you  know  why  I 
first  loved  you  ?  " 

"Was  it  pity?" 

"No — admiration — for  your  ideals!" 

"Bess!"  he  cried,  and  "Dear  Bess!"  Then  he 
added,  "But  tell  me  of  yourself — of  Elizabeth." 

"As    Elizabeth     gets    older,     her     favourites    get 
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younger.  Essex  has  already  stepped  into  your 
shoes." 

"She  forgets  me  already — well,  it  is  better  so." 

"No,  she  remembers  you,"  said  Bess,  with  some 
of  her  old  acrimony.  "She  lets  me  know  that!  " 

"Does  she  illtreat  you?"  asked  Ralegh  quickly. 
"  If  I  thought  that  I  could  even  turn  to  Mendoza !  " 

Bess  put  her  hand  on  his.  "No,  no,  you  won't 
do  that.  Promise  me  you  won't  do  that !  " 

"Could  you  doubt  me,  Bess?  But,  is  she  hard, 
sweetheart  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  I  angered  her  to-day,  Walter.  She 
won't  forgive  me." 

"What  angered  her?"  asked  Ralegh,  darkening. 

Bess  told  him  the  story  of  her  unfortunate  remark. 

"It  was  true,  Walter,"  she  added.  "She  was 
jealous  of  her  cousin." 

"What  did  she  do?"  Ralegh  questioned. 

"Her  rage  was  frightful.  I  was  afraid  lest  she 
might  vent  it  on  you.  Then  look,  Walter!"  She 
turned  up  her  sleeve  and  displayed  her  arm. 

"Why,  you  are  black  and  blue!  She  pinched 
you  !  " 

"I  was  far  too  scared  to  be  hurt!  But,  Walter, 
she  will  never  let  us  marry  now.  The  shaking  didn't 
hurt  me  half  as  much  as  what  she  said.  It  often 
happens.  But  I  don't  mind — except  for  you,"  she 
ended,  with  a  courageous  attempt  to  look  cheerfully 
into  his  eyes. 

Ralegh  clenched  his  hand. 

"Then,  by  God,  Bess,  we  won't  wait  for  her  per- 
mission." 

"We  shall  have  to  wait — we  can't  get  married  in 
the  Tower." 

"Why  not?     It's  a  palace  as  well  as  a  prison." 
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"You  won't  find  a  minister  who  dare  perform  the 
ceremony." 

"Not  a  prisoner.  But  Essex  has  gone  to  fetch 
some  one." 

"The  Governor  dare  not  admit  him." 

"Mendoza  has  some  strange  influence  with  him, 
and  will  see  to  that." 

"I  can't  do  it,  Walter,"  said  Bess  in  a  frightened 
voice.  "Don't  you  see,  Mendoza  and  Essex  want 
to  ruin  you  utterly." 

"I  know  that,  but  only  one  thing  can  ruin  me 
utterly — losing  you,  Bess." 

Her  lips  quivered.  "You  say  that  because  you 
think  you  ought  to  stand  by  me." 

"I  say  it  because  it  is  true.  I  may  pay  compliments 
to  the  Queen;  to  you,  Bess,  I  speak  only  the  truth." 

"I  know  that,  Walter.  But  you  have  your  work 
to  do.  I  won't  hinder  you." 

Ralegh  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders.  "The 
greatest  work  I  have  to  do  is  to  live  cleanly  and  up- 
rightly. I  shouldn't  do  that  if  I  left  a  woman  to 
weep.  It  is  not  what  Englishmen  do,  but  what  they 
are  that  tells  in  the  end.  You've  taught  me  that, 
Bess.  We  can  do  our  country  credit  if  the  world 
never  hears  of  us." 

"Would  you  be  happy  with  me  in  the  quiet  of 
Devon  ?  " 

"No  one  can  help  being  happy  in  Devon.  The  air 
is  different  there.  The  sheep  are  bigger,  with  softer 
wool ;  the  apples  are  rosier.  Everything  is  better  in 
Devon  than  anywhere  else.  God  dropped  Devon  out 
of  heaven — Devon  by  the  sea.  Come,  say,  will  you 
marry  me,  Bess  ?  " 

"You  love  me  as  much  as  that,  Walter?"  said 
Bess  softly,  with  shining  eyes  full  of  tears. 
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"It  will  take  a  life-time  to  show  you  how  much." 

"You  are  not  afraid  you  will  find  me  out?"  she 
said,  with  a  trace  of  laughter  about  her  mouth. 

"I  have  found  you  out.  You've  a  sharp  tongue, 
Bess,  but  you're  all  sweetness  inside.  You'll  marry 
me,  Bess  ?  " 

"•Yes.  Not  because  I  believe  you,  although  I  do; 
but  because  I  love  you." 

She  was  caught  again  in  his  arms,  and  her  mouth 
sealed  with  his. 

"Weren't  you  surprised  to  see  me  to-day?"  she 
asked,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak. 

"No,  I  was  expecting  you." 

"Impossible!  I  didn't  know  I  was  coming  myself 
until  late  this  morning,  and  I  told  no  one." 

"But  I  knew — Mendoza  told  me." 

"That's  very  strange." 

"Still  he  told  me.     How  did  you  get  away?" 

But  Bess  was  still  wrinkling  her  brows  over  the 
problem. 

"I  don't  understand.  There  is  something  uncanny 
about  that  Spaniard." 

"Yes — but  why  did  the  Queen  let  you  go?" 

"Well,  it  was  this  way.  Some  one  brought  her  a 
letter,  and  she  read  it  while  I  was  doing  her  hair. 
She  kept  holding  it  away  from  her,  and  the  letters 
kept  catching  my  eye.  I  looked  away,  of  course,  then 
I  looked  back.  I  didn't  want  to  read  it — 

"But  you  did.  I  know!  We  always  try  not  to 
look,  but  we  do." 

Bess  looked  shocked.  "No,  Walter,  we  don't — not 
always." 

"Well— but  go  on,  Bess." 

"It  was  from  Leicester — I  knew  the  writing  at 
once."  Briefly  she  told  him  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
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"Then  Essex  is  wrong,  and  Leicester  is  in  Eng- 
land after  all.  He  has  bungled  things  in  Flanders. 
I  knew  he  was  no  soldier.  He  has  already  angered 
the  Queen  by  proclaiming  himself  Governor.  Now 
he  comes  to  play  on  the  Queen's  affections  to  see 
him  through." 

"First  she  told  the  page  to  tell  the  messenger  it 
was  impossible,  but,  as  usual,  she  changed  her  mind, 
and  sent  me  after  him  to  change  the  answer  into  '  I 
will  come.'  Then  she  told  me  I  should  be  free  from 
this  afternoon." 

Ralegh  was  thinking. 

"There  is  something  behind  all  this.  How  did 
Mendoza  know  that  the  Queen  would  receive  that 
letter  ?  It  was  not  a  thing  that  Leicester  would  confide 
to  him.  Oh,  Bess,  why  am  I  cooped  up  here?"  He 
strode  about  in  a  frenzy  of  impatience.  "There  is 
some  danger  afoot,  and  I  am  helpless." 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

HOW  MASTER  GOODFOOT  TIES  A  KNOT  THERE'S   NO 
UNDOING 

MASTER  JEREMIAH  GOODFOOT,  together  with  Mis- 
tress Goodfoot,  his  wife,  eleven  sons  and  four 
daughters,  lived  in  Minchin  Lane,  comfortably  situ- 
ated to  the  church  whose  benefice  he  enjoyed,  and 
here,  every  Sabbath  day,  he  read  divine  service,  and 
expounded  the  Gospel  according  to  the  opinions  of 
himself  and  the  worthy  Puritan  merchants  who  gath- 
ered in  their  best  gowns  at  the  Fan  Church  to  hear 
them.  Master  Jeremiah  had  not  always  been  a  parson 
by  trade,  nor  was  he  a  man  of  great  learning, 
although  his  former  profession  had  been  that  of  a 
poor  bookseller  in  Paternoster  Ro\v.  But  if  his  erudi- 
tion was  not  great  his  zeal  made  up  for  it,  and  he 
had  been  more  than  once  sharply  reprimanded  by  the 
Crown  for  sentiments  which  were  considered  unneces- 
sarily bold,  and  criticisms  which  were  judged  to  be 
an  impertinence.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  because 
he  had  made  mention  with  censure  of  the  crucifix  used 
in  the  Royal  Chapel,  he  found  himself  in  danger  of 
having  his  ears  cropped  by  the  Star  Chamber,  had 
not  one  of  his  congregation,  a  merchant  of  consider- 
able influence  and  wealth,  been  able  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  for  him  in  high  quarters;  and  he  escaped 
with  an  afternoon  in  his  own  parish  stocks. 

It  was  with  some  inner  trepidation,  therefore,  that 
Mistress  Goodfoot  told  her  husband  that  two  fine 
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gentlemen  waited  on  him  below  to  convey  him  to 
some  place  they  would  not  name. 

"Lud,  Jeremiah,  why  do  you  not  escape  through 
the  roof  ? "  she  pleaded  hysterically.  "  I  will  tell 
them  I  cannot  find  you,  and  they  may  search  for 
themselves  if  they  doubt  my  words.  'Twas  our  silly 
Prudence  that  told  them  you  were  at  home." 

"  Wife,  wife !  Would  you  have  the  child  tell  a 
lie?"  asked  Master  Goodfoot  reprovingly.  "Nay, 
let  the  right  defend  the  right.  I  am  ready.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  Jeremiah  feared  to  stand  by  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  placed  his  hopes  of  eternal 
salvation." 

"But,  Jeremiah,"  sobbed  his  wife,  "a  little  timely 
concealment  of  the  truth  would  surely  be  no  sin. 
Think  of  your  wife  and  children  !  " 

"Peace,  woman,"  the  good  man  thundered,  and 
taking  Prudence's  hand  in  his — it  was  cold  with 
fright — he  descended  the  wooden  staircase. 

"  Good-day  to  you,   gentlemen  !  " 

"And  good-day  to  you,  my  good  man.  You  are 
Master  Goatfoot  ?  " 

"Goodfoot,  by  your  permission.  Goatfoot  is  an 
ill  name,  and  flavours  of  the  devil.  Goodfoot  recalls 
rather  the  feet  of  him  who  bringeth  good  tidings." 

"Your  pardon,  Master  Goodfoot.  We  require 
your  services.  You  can  perform  a  marriage  ?  " 

"Ay,  if  the  marriage  be  ordered  in  heaven." 

"It  is  rumoured  that  marriage  is  out  of  fashion 
there,"  said  Essex  with  a  smile.  "But  I  must  bid 
you  hasten,  we  have  need  of  speed." 

"Go,  Prudence,  and  fetch  my  hat.  Gentlemen,  I 
pray  you  be  seated." 

"Nay,  we  should  waste  no  time." 

The   child   came   running   back   with   her   father's 
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high-crowned  hat.    He  placed  it  on  his  head  and  said, 
"Gentlemen,  I  am  ready." 

They  left  the  house  together. 

"Whither   do   we   go?"   asked   Master   Goodfoot. 

Mendoza  uttered  a  swift  remark  in  Spanish. 

"My  coach  stands  at  the  end  of  the  street,"  said 
Essex.  "We  will  answer  your  questions  when  you 
are  inside." 

The  minister  stopped,  and  planted  his  foot  firmly 
on  the  pavement. 

"There  is  some  evil  purpose  afoot.  I  can  see  by 
your  dress,  sir,  that  you  are  not  of  the  godly.  And 
you,"  he  turned  to  Mendoza,  "spoke  the  tongue  of 
Spain — the  land  where  Belial  reigns  and  devils  torture 
good  Christian  men." 

"Oh,  stop  your  prating,"  said  Essex  angrily.  "I 
tell  you  this  is  an  honourable  proceeding.  You  shall 
question  as  freely  as  you  like  when  you  have  arrived. 
We  ask  for  no  psalms  nor  litanies  yet.  You  can 
deliver  a  homily  when  you  have  knit  the  pair  into 
one." 

Still  suspicious,  Jeremiah  Goodfoot  proceeded. 

"Though  you  torture  me  my  tongue  shall  not  pro- 
nounce the  sacred  words  if  the  cause  be  not  sacred," 
said  he. 

"The  cause  is  an  excellent  holy  one." 

Essex  pushed  the  dignified  Puritan  into  the  coach 
as  he  spoke,  and  following  himself  with  Mendoza,  the 
coach  was  soon  rattling  over  the  cobble-stones. 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  into  Eastcheap.  A 
little  while  after  they  had  arrived  at  the  Tower  postern 
gate. 

Then  Jeremiah  had  another  thought.  He  was  to  be 
questioned  in  the  Tower  for  some  knowledge  he  did 
not  possess.  Rumour  might  have  associated  his 
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name  with  that  of  certain  seditious  Puritans,  but  he 
had  never  thought  that  it  might  come  to  this.  The 
prospect  of  the  rack  rose  before  him,  and  in  spite 
of  himself  he  grew  pale. 

It  was  true,  then,  he  thought,  that  the  Queen  kept 
Jesuits  at  Court.  This  Spanish-speaking  stranger 
could  be  none  other  but  one  of  those  serpents. 

"Come,  Master  Goatfoot,  descend,"  cried  Essex. 

The  poor  minister  had  too  dry  a  tongue  to  correct 
the  error  again.  Still,  he  carried  himself  courage- 
ously. 

They  passed  through  after  a  brief  colloquy  with 
the  guard,  too  low  for  the  minister  to  catch  a  word, 
and  then  they  marched  him  on  through  the  gloomy 
enclosure  until  they  came  to  St.  Thomas's  Tower. 

The  good  man  neither  flinched  nor  uttered  a 
protest. 

He  thought  of  the  words  in  the  Scriptures — 

"As  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  He 
opened  not  His  mouth."  In  spite  of  these  pious 
similes,  however,  his  flesh,  after  the  manner  of  weak 
flesh,  turned  cold  as  he  mounted  the  narrow  stone 
stairs.  The  next  moment  his  captors  opened  a  heavy 
door  and  ushered  him  within  as  they  opened  it. 

Worthy  Jeremiah  could  not  forbear  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Here  were  neither  rack,  nor  thumbscrew,  nor  maiden ; 
only  a  pallid  man  and  a  pretty  woman,  both  in  the 
somewhat  conscious  attitude  that  bespoke  an  inter- 
rupted love-passage.  The  man  was  tall  and  well- 
dressed;  Jeremiah  approved  the  straight  look  in  his 
grey  eyes.  Still  the  business  was  not  yet  to  his 
liking.  There  was  more  to  this  matter — and  he  had 
a  right  to  know. 

"Now,  sir,"  said  Essex,  "here  are  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  Will  you  marry  them?" 
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Jeremiah  turned  to  him  with  dignity. 

"Nay,  my  lord,  you  have  brought  me  here,  but 
you  cannot  make  me  perform  my  holy  office  against 
my  will." 

Mendoza  frowned.  "It  is  your  trade,  why  should 
you  hesitate  ?  " 

Jeremiah  looked  at  the  Spaniard  with  small 
liking. 

"It  is  my  trade  to  bury  you;  I  have  no  hope  to  do 
it  yet." 

"Of  what  are  you  afraid?"  asked  Mendoza  con- 
temptuously. 

"Jeremiah  Goodfoot  is  afraid  of  nothing,  but 
marriage  is  a  great  and  holy  ceremony,  not  to  be 
performed  lightly  and  without  due  thought." 

Essex  interposed  impatiently. 

"Believe  me,  we  have  not  undertaken  this  lightly." 

"But  the  Tower  is  not  a  place  for  lovers'  meet- 
ings," the  Puritan  said.  "What  assurance  have  I 
that  this  lady  marries  freely  ?  " 

Bess  came  forward.  "You  have  my  word,  sir. 
Look  in  my  face  and  see  if  I  speak  truly." 

Jeremiah  Goodfoot  was  not  so  much  of  a  Puritan 
that  he  could  not  take  pleasure  in  beholding  a  pair 
of  honest  blue  eyes,  and  as  wild-rose  a  beauty  as  ever 
bloomed  in  a  dark  place. 

"It  is  a  fair  face  and  frank,"  he  returned.  "God 
forbid  that  I  should  doubt  it.  Do  you  truly  love  this 
man  ?  " 

"As  truly  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,"  said  Bess 
earnestly. 

Master  Goodfoot's  stern  expression  relented. 

"Then  for  you  I  will  do  willingly  what  this  Span- 
iard should  never  have  drawn  me  to." 
"One  moment,  Master  Lightfoot,"  put  in  Ralegh. 
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"Before  you  undertake  this  business  you  must  know 
what  you  risk." 

"  I  risk,"  answered  Master  Goodfoot  with  somewhat 
of  a  grim  smile,  "bringing  content  and  fruitfulness, 
peace  and  great  happiness,  or  wrangling  and  dis- 
content. Marriage  is  a  sword  or  a  blessing  accord- 
ing--" 

But  Ralegh  cut  him  short,  with  a  merry  look  at 
Bess.  "Nay,  Master  Minister,  by  your  leave,  that 
is  our  risk,  not  yours.  Do  you  know  who  I 
am?" 

"In  the  sight  of  God,"  returned  Master  Goodfoot 
pompously,  "all  men  are  equal." 

"Yes,  but  in  the  sight  of  Elizabeth  all  men  are  not. 
I  would  not  have  you  risk  your  head  unwittingly.  I 
am  Sir  Walter  Ralegh." 

Jeremiah  Goodfoot's  eyes  sprang  open. 

"What,  he  that  smote  the  Amalekite  of  Spain,  that 
spoiled  the  idol  worshippers  and  laid  low  the 
ungodly?  I  am  your  servant,  sir.  Shall  we 
proceed  ?  " 

"This  marriage  is  against  the  Queen's  desire,  and 
all  concerned  in  it  must  meet  her  anger,"  continued 
Ralegh,  plainly. 

But  Master  Goodfoot  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
princes.  The  Lord  would  defend  His  own. 

"Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's,"  he  replied.  "Let  the  Queen  look  to  her 
gold  and  silver,  and  leave  the  laws  of  God  to  His 
ministers.  She  has  unfrocked  priests  because  they 
have  dared  to  marry,  and  her  heart  is  turned  against 
those  that  walk  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Is  not  mar- 
riage a  symbol  of  the  mystical  union  of  Christ  and 
His  Church  ?  Is  it  not  commended  by  St.  Paul  to  be 
honourable  among  all  men  ? "  He  thought  of 
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Mistress  Goodfoot  and  his  fifteen  olive-branches,  and 
bristled. 

"It  will  not  be  commended  of  Elizabeth,"  repeated 
Ralegh.  "You  know  the  risk.  If  you  will  take  it 
you  shall  be  well  paid." 

"I  need  no  payment  to  do  my  duty,"  Master  Good- 
foot  replied  with  dignity.  "Come,  Sir  Walter!" 
He  took  their  two  hands.  "  Do  you " 

"Walter  Ralegh." 

"Walter  Ralegh,  consent  to  take  this  woman " 

He  looked  at  Bess. 

"Elizabeth  Throgmorton,"  said  Bess. 

"Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  for  your  wedded  wife?" 

"I  do."     The  reply  was  fervent. 

"Do  you,  Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  consent  to 
take  this  man,  Walter  Ralegh,  for  your  wedded 
husband?" 

"I  do,"  answered  Bess  softly. 

There  was  a  pause.  Master  Goodfoot  appealed  to 
Ralegh.  "Have  you  a  ring?" 

"No,"  said  Ralegh  in  some  dismay.  Mendoza 
came  forward  hastily,  drawing  one  of  his  own  off  his 
finger;  but  before  he  had  done  so,  Bess  put  her  hand 
into  her  bosom  and  produced  the  ring  which  had 
played  so  great  a  part  in  their  destinies. 

"I  have  one  here,"  she  said,  adding  to  Walter,  "I 
hid  it  so  that  Elizabeth  should  not  see  it." 

She  passed  it  to  Ralegh  at  Master  Goodfoot 's 
command. 

"And  you,  Sir  Walter,  put  it  on  her  finger." 

The  ring  was  once  more  transferred  to  Bess. 

"Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  love  and  cherish  this 
woman  in  sorrow  or  sickness,  in  gladness  or  gloom, 
until  death  do  part  you  ?  " 

"I  swear  to  love  and  cherish  her  in  sorrow  or  sick- 
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ness,  in  gladness  or  gloom,  until  God  sends  the 
end." 

The  minister  addressed  himself  to  Bess. 

"Do  you  swear  to  love  and  obey  this  man,  to  be 
true  to  him  in  riches  or  in  poverty,  in  good  fortune 
or  in  ill?" 

"I  swear  to  love  him,  and  to  be  true  to  him  in 
joy  or  in  sorrow,  in  health  or  sickness,  in  freedom 
or  in  the  Tower."  She  met  her  husband's  eyes  as 
she  spoke,  and  hers  were  full  of  loyalty  and  happy 
pride. 

"Bess!"  cried  Ralegh  in  an  undertone  of  hap- 
piness. 

"Then,  Walter  Ralegh  and  Elizabeth  Throg- 
morton,  I  declare  you  well  and  truly  married.  Whom 
God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder." 

Mendoza  advanced.  "I  have  prepared  the  papers 
here.  Will  you  sign  ?  " 

Ralegh  scrawled  his  signature  across  the  page. 
Bess's  followed,  and  Mendoza's  neater  hand  supple- 
mented theirs. 

"Come,  Essex,  your  signature,"  said  Ralegh,  hold- 
ing out  the  quill. 

But  Essex  hung  back. 

"You  will  not  need  mine." 

Ralegh  laughed  mockingly. 

"What,  man,  are  you  afraid  Elizabeth  will  see  it?  " 

"  I  care  not  if  she  does  !  "  exclaimed  Essex  hotly. 

"Then  sign." 

Essex  unwillingly  took  the  proffered  quill  and  wrote 
his  name. 

"Did  you  think  we  would  leave  you  free  to  tell 
Elizabeth?"  demanded  Ralegh.  "When  we  pay, 
you  pay  with  us." 

Mendoza,    with    a   word   of   congratulation    to   the 
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bride,  came  forward  again.  "I  must  leave  you,  Sir 
Walter." 

But  Ralegh  was  persuading  Jim  Longbowe. 
"Come,  Jim!" 

"I  do  not  write,"  said  the  abashed  Longbowe. 

"But  you  can  make  a  cross." 

"With  any  man."     He  made  it. 

Ralegh  went  to  the  minister  and  took  him  warmly 
by  the  hand. 

"Thank  you,  Master  Minister,  for  your  pains.  I 
have  no  money  here.  Will  you  take  this  from  me 
as  an  earnest  ?  "  He  handed  him  a  bag  of  tobacco. 

Master  Goodfoot  looked  at  it  doubtfully.  "Do  you 
mock  me,  sir?  What  weed  is  this?" 

"Weed!  Many  a  good  sermon  will  owe  its  birth 
to  that  same  weed.  That  is  tobacco." 

"Tobacco!  One  of  my  flock  hath  told  me  of  it. 
I  thank  you,  Sir  Walter." 

He  took  up  his  tall  hat,  bowed  to  the  company, 
and  retired,  a  relieved  man. 

Mendoza  waited  impatiently,  but  Ralegh  was 
speaking  to  Essex. 

"My  Lord  Essex,  I  do  not  ask  your  motive,  but 
you  have  done  me  a  great  service.  I  thank  you." 

Essex  bowed  silently. 

"  I  hear  your  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  in 
London.  Commend  me  to  him." 

Mendoza  returned  into  the  room  alarmed,  and  took 
Essex  by  the  arm.  "The  hour  wears  on,  my  Lord. 
We  must  be  gone." 

"You  are  mistaken,  Sir  Walter,"  returned  Essex. 
"My  uncle  is  still  in  Flanders.  But  I  will  send  your 
greetings  when  I  write." 

"Come,  my  lord,"  insisted  Mendoza,  "we  are 
waited  for  at  the  Archbishop's." 
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Essex  bowed  over  Lady  Ralegh's  hand. 

"I  come,  Mendoza." 

Ralegh  cast  a  look  at  Mendoza's  face  and  said 
hurriedly — 

"But,  my  lord,  only  this  day  Lord  Leicester  wrote 
to  the  Queen " 

"Come,  Essex,"  cried  Mendoza,  moving  to  the 
door. 

"He  writes  often  from  Flanders,"  returned  Essex 
civilly. 

"Must  I  go  without  you?  "  said  Mendoza  anxiously 
in  the  passage. 

"I  am  coming,  Mendoza!" 

Ralegh  looked  towards  the  door  meaningly.  "Have 
no  fear.  He  will  not  leave  you  here.  This  letter 
was  from  London." 

Mendoza  returned  and  ran  his  arm  into  the  Earl's. 

"Will  you  gossip  all  night?"  he  exclaimed  in 
affected  raillery. 

"You  are  wrong,  Sir  Walter,"  Essex  said,  as  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  away.  "Yes,  yes,  I 
come  !  Good-bye  again.  I  know  he  is  in  Flanders. 
Only  to-day  I  had  a  swift  dispatch  in  which  he  asked 
me  to  raise  men  and  join  him  there."  He  dis- 
appeared and  the  door  clanged  to  behind  them. 
Ralegh  sprang  to  it,  but  it  could  not  be  opened  from 
inside. 

He  cried,  "But,  my  Lord  Essex!     My  Lord!" 

The  key  turned. 

Ralegh  shouted  desperately. 

"Too  late,  Sir  Walter,"  said  a  voice  outside  the 
door. 

It  was  Mendoza's. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

THE  CLOSED  DOOR 

RALEGH  made  a  second  rush  at  the  door,  battered 
at  it,  kicked  at  it,  and  hurled  himself  against  it;  all 
in  vain ;  then,  with  an  oath,  sank  down  by  the  table, 
realizing  the  uselessness  of  his  efforts — for  the  doors 
in  the  Tower  could  have  stood  the  assault  of  a  dozen 
men. 

"Caged,  caged!  Blind,  ignorant  and  helpless!  I 
cannot  help,  I  cannot  even  understand  !  " 

He  dropped  his  head  into  his  hands  in  despair. 

Bess  came  to  him,  and  put  her  arms  around  his 
neck. 

"What  do  you  fear,  Walter?  Can't  I  help  you? 
I  at  least  am  free." 

"You  might — if  I  only  knew  !  "  He  spoke  rapidly, 
incoherently.  "The  Queen  is  in  danger.  Our 
country's  freedom — our  country's  religion  are  hang- 
ing in  the  balance." 

"Can't  I  warn  Walsingham  ?  " 

"Of  what?"  Ralegh  asked  helplessly.  Then  he 
asked,  "Bess,  you  say  you  saw  the  messenger  \\ho 
brought  the  letter  when  you  went  to  change  the 
message  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"What  was  he  like?" 

"I  didn't  notice  him  particularly.  He  wore  the 
bear  and  ragged  staff,  Leicester's  badge.  His  face 
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seemed  familiar,  but  I  couldn't  recall  having  seen 
it  before.  .  .  .  Yes,  yes  !  I  do  !  I  saw  him  one  day 
last  week  with  Barnwell,  the  young  Irishman  who 
has  been  on  a  visit  to  Court.  Now  I  think  of  it,  he 
was  Irish  too,  to  judge  by  his  voice." 

"  Barnwell  !  It  was  he  who  was  with  Babington 
and  Savage  at  the  Heron's  Nest  inn.  He  is  con- 
stantly with  Babington  at  Court !  " 

"Yes,  they  are  friends." 

"Barnwell's  man  Leicester's  messenger!  I  have 
it !  Mendoza  knew  of  that  letter  !  Of  course,  did 
he  not  write  it  ?  Bess,  Bess,  Leicester  is  still  in 
Flanders.  That  letter  was  a  forgery  to  lure  the  Queen 
into  John  Savage's  power.  To-night  they  expect 
her;  and,  my  God,  she  told  you  she  is  going  !  Don't 
wait,  Bess;  go  at  once;  find  Walsingham  :  he  is  the 
safest.  Tell  him  everything.  Go,  Bess,  go;  each 
moment  grows  more  precious." 

Bess  put  on  her  cloak  and  turned  to  kiss  him. 

"  Good-bye,  Walter.     God  bless  you,  my  dear  !  " 

At  the  door  she  stopped.  "  Walter  !  How  mad  we 
are  !  If  you  could  not  open  the  door,  neither  can  I  !  " 

"God!  "  exclaimed  Ralegh.     He  had  forgotten. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Bess.  "They  will  bring  your 
supper  presently.  I  can  slip  out  then,  and  go  quickly. 
I  shall  be  in  time." 

"The  evening  is  falling,  Bess;  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  your  waiting  until  it  is  dark.  And  the  storm 
has  burst.  Listen  to  the  wind  !  " 

"They  may  come  before  long,"  said  she  bravely. 

Even  as  she  spoke  they  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps 
outside. 

"The  Tower  gates  are  closed,"  echoed  the  voice 
down  the  hollow  corridor.  "No  one  leaves  without 
permission  of  the  Governor." 
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Bess  looked  at  Sir  Walter  in  dismay,  and  then 
banged  on  the  door  to  attract  attention. 

"They  won't  detain  a  free  woman  !  "  she  said  hope- 
fully. 

To  her  joy  there  was  the  sound  of  a  key  again,  the 
door  swung  back,  and  Sir  Amyas  Porter  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

Bess  drew  her  mantle  about  her  and  prepared  to 
go,  as  she  wished  him  good-evening. 

"What,  would  you  go  so  soon?"  he  said  heavily. 
"I  came  to  congratulate  you,  Lady  Ralegh." 

"Thank  you,  Sir  Amyas.  Please  let  me  pass:  the 
Queen  will  miss  me.  We  shall  all  be  disgraced." 

But  Sir  Amyas  still  held  the  door. 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  he  replied.  "But  you  cannot 
go  yet.  I  cannot  have  you  quit  your  husband  on 
your  wedding  night." 

"Believe  me,  Sir  Amyas,"  said  Bess  emphatically, 
"the  Queen  will  be  angered.  Pray  let  me  pass." 

Sir  Amyas  smiled  stupidly.  "No  one  leaves  the 
Tower  to-night,  Lady  Ralegh." 

"But  she  must  go,"  cried  Ralegh  vehemently. 
"Sir  Amyas,  you  hold  this  Tower  for  Queen 
Elizabeth." 

The  Governor  tugged  at  his  beard  with  the  same 
aggravating  smile.  "While  she  is  Queen." 

"There  is  a  plot  against  her,"  said  Ralegh.  "My 
wife  must  warn  Sir  Francis  Walsingham." 

"Huh  !  "  retorted  Sir  Amyas.  "A  plot !  I  thought 
better  of  you,  Sir  Walter.  The  same  stale  trick ! 
Why,  every  prisoner  that  comes  here  tells  the  same 
tale — they  would  all  buy  their  liberty  one  way.  A 
plot — and  you  would  turn  informer." 

Ralegh  lost  all  self-control  and  saw  red. 

"You   scoundrel!"     He   rushed   at   the   big   man 
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with  uplifted  fist.     "You  dare!  "     Bess  clung  to  his 
raised  arm  in  terror. 

But  Sir  Amyas  had  a  supply  of  stolid  courage. 

"I  dare  put  you  in  irons  if  you  threaten  me;  but 
your  nerves  are  shattered  by  confinement." 

"My  nerves  are  as  firm  as  yours,"  Ralegh  retorted, 
blind  with  passion.  "You  would  not  dare  to  meet 
me  face  to  face." 

"You  are  beside  yourself,"  Sir  Amyas  said,  as  if 
to  soothe  a  madman.  "What  is  this  plot?  I'll 
convey  it  safely  to  Sir  Francis." 

Ralegh  looked  him  in  the  eyes. 

"No,  no.     You're  lying.     I'll  not  trust  you." 

"Then  no  one  else  shall  tell  him." 

Ralegh  looked  at  the  window,  against  which  the 
wind  was  blowing  heavy  drops  of  rain.  "Yes,  they 
will." 

"I  think  not,"  said  Sir  Amyas  urbanely.  "No 
one  leaves  this  place  to-night." 

Ralegh  made  a  dash  for  the  window  and  tried  to 
push  it  open.  It  resisted.  He  waved  the  handker- 
chief, in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  visible,  despite  the 
lattice-work  and  the  deepening  dusk. 

"You  are  a  fool,"  observed  Sir  Amyas.  "Mendoza 
has  called  the  boat  away.  And  if  he  had  not,  they 
could  not  see  your  sign." 

Ralegh  struggled  desperately  with  the  rusty  catch. 
"Why,  then,  I'll  dive  without  it." 

"No,  no,  Walter,  don't  dive!"  cried  Bess  in  an 
agonized  voice. 

"Come  down,  Sir  Walter,  or  I'll  run  you  through," 
bellowed  Sir  Amyas,  advancing  to  the  window,  his 
sword  drawn. 

But  with  a  gasp  Jim  Longbowe  threw  himself  upon 
Sir  Amyas  from  behind. 
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His  courage  had  returned  to  him  at  last  as  Sir 
Walter  had  prophesied,  and  he  was  glad  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  felt  no  fear. 

"Quick,  quick,  Sir  Walter!  Smash  in  the  win- 
dow I  I'll  hold  him  while  you  dive." 

Sir  Amyas  turned  to  struggle  with  his  unforeseen 
opponent,  while  the  sound  of  falling  glass  and  lead- 
work  showed  that  Ralegh  had  wasted  no  time.  Sir 
Amyas  managed  to  get  his  sword  free,  and  a  deft 
thrust  sent  Jim  sprawling  with  a  wound  in  his  leg. 
Then  he  rushed  forward. 

But  he  was  too  late.  Sir  Walter  was  already  out- 
side, a  dark  figure  against  the  darkening  sky.  Before 
Sir  Amyas  could  reach  him  he  had  dived  from  the 
narrow  parapet  outside. 

There  was  a  splash  far  below. 

"God  help  him,  God  help  him  !  "  cried  Bess,  cover- 
ing her  face. 


CHAPTER    XX 

THAMES   WATER 

MEANWHILE  Sir  Walter  had  made  the  plunge. 
Accustomed  as  he  had  been  from  boyhood  to  diving 
from  the  banks  of  the  deep  streams  that  ran  through 
Devon  combes  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  high  sides  of 
ships  in  alien  seas;  in  blue  lagoons  where  the  fear  of 
the  shark  daunted  men  less  courageous  than  himself  ; 
and  on  tempestuous  days,  when  a  swimmer  might 
scarce  hold  his  own  against  the  greedy  waves,  the 
breathless  rush  through  the  air  as  his  feet  left  the 
parapet  brought  his  stout  heart  to  his  mouth.  For 
the  instant,  even  in  that  brief  space,  he  had  time  to 
think  of  the  Thames  mud  as  he  had  seen  it  that 
afternoon,  black  and  oozing  and  malodorous.  Then 
the  cold  plunge  and  the  blind  moment  that  followed 
the  contact,  a  surging  in  his  ears,  and  a  choking  rush 
of  Thames  water  in  his  nostrils.  God  !  if  this  were 
his  last  moment !  His  whole  nature  cried  out  against 
defeat.  He  touched  something.  The  mud !  he 
thought,  but  his  head  was  upward  by  this  time,  and 
he  was  swimming  up  again  with  short  strong  strokes. 
The  next  moment — it  seemed  more  like  next  year — 
he  had  reached  the  surface,  and  was  spluttering  and 
coughing  the  foul  water  from  his  mouth.  Thank 
God  !  The  mud  had  not  claimed  him.  The  tide  was 
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high,  his  moment  could  not  have  been  better  chosen. 
An  hour  later,  and  the  river  bed  would  have  sucked 
him  under,  and  his  soul  would  be — somewhere  in 
good  keeping,  no  doubt !  The  tide  was  running  down 
strongly,  and  the  water  was  roughened  by  the  high 
wind.  Rain  beat  into  his  face.  The  sunset  had  died 
in  the  sullen  sky,  and  the  dusk  was  rendered  twice  as 
dark  by  the  lowering  clouds. 

Ralegh  made  but  slow  way  against  the  elements. 
His  object  was  to  gain  the  landing-stairs  on  the 
opposite  side,  if  possible. 

The  waves  washed  muddily  over  his  head.  The 
rain  lashed  into  his  eyes.  The  tide  was  sweeping 
him  lower  and  lower,  away  from  the  stairs.  He  was 
usually  a  strong  swimmer,  but  long  incarceration  and 
fever  together  had  weakened  him.  He  seemed  to  gain 
by  slow  inches.  What  if  his  strength  should  fail 
him?  He  ground  his  teeth  and  swum  on.  Still, 
despite  his  efforts,  though  he  was  crossing  the  river, 
the  outgoing  tide  had  carried  him  further  and  further 
away  from  the  landing-stage.  A  dark  hull  loomed 
some  yards  below  him  as  he  raised  himself  partly 
from  the  water  in  order  to  take  his  bearings  better, 
and  a  sudden  remembrance  filled  his  heart  with  new 
hope.  He  would  swim  with  the  tide  instead  of 
against  it,  and  fetch  up  against  this  ship.  For  the 
hull  belonged  to  the  Tiger,  or  to  the  Roebuck — the 
sister  ships  were  anchored  side  by  side.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  hold  of  a  piece  of  rigging  he  could 
clamber  upon  deck,  he  would  be  with  friends.  A  few 
minutes  of  easy  swimming  with  the  tide  brought  him 
up  to  the  nearest  ship.  The  tide  was  leaping  past 
her,  her  prow  was  turned  seaward.  Sir  Walter  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  hold  of  her  anchor  chain,  and  then 
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shouted.  But  the  wind  and  the  rain  drowned  his 
voice.  He  could  see  lights  aboard,  but  no  sign  of 
any  movement. 

God  !  And  every  moment  lost  now  might  bring 
the  Queen  nearer  eternity  !  He  did  not  attempt  to 
waste  his  strength  with  more  shouting,  but  started 
climbing  up  the  anchor  chain  link  by  link.  It  was 
no  easy  task.  The  iron  was  slimy  with  weed,  and  his 
hands,  numbed  by  the  cold  water,  almost  refused  to 
obey  him.  However,  he  persisted. 

At  last,  hand  over  hand,  he  gained  the  deck,  and 
breathed  an  exclamation  of  more  thankfulness  than 
all  the  prayers  of  conventional  gratitude  he  had  ever 
prayed  in  his  life,  and  stumbled  to  the  companion 
way.  He  was  stopped  by  an  iron  grip  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Who  be  you?  If  it's  a  river-thief,  by  the  Mother 
of  God  you  shall  taste  some  cold  steel !  " 

"  I  am  Sir  Walter  Ralegh !  I  must  get  ashore 
immediately.  Lower  a  boat  and  get  me  a  good 
sword.  You  shall  be  rewarded  for  your  haste." 

"Sir  Walter  !  There's  a  pretty  story  !  "  The  man 
looked  at  the  dripping  figure  in  the  meagre  light  of 
the  horn  lantern  he  held  and  laughed  heartily. 
"Plague  me,  if  the  man  bain't  as  big  a  liar  as  was 
ever  bred  between  Shoreditch  and  St.  Paul's ! 
Sir  Walter  !  A  likely  story  !  Why,  he  be  in  the 
Tower,  more  shame  to  those  who  put  him  there. 
No,  the  hold  be  the  place  for  you,  my  fine  water- 
bird. 

"God's  death!  I  am  Walter  Ralegh,  you  fool.  I 
have  swum  from  the  Tower.  Bring  me  to  any  Devon 
man,  he  will  know  me.  I  am  pressed,  I  must  get  to 
land  at  once." 
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The  man  was  somewhat  staggered  by  his  captive's 
assurance. 

"  Not  me  !  Give  'ee  a  sword  to  cut  my  throat  with  ! 
You'll  bide  in  safe  keeping  till  Thomas  Widdicombe 
be  aboard.  He  do  know  Sir  Walter  well,  they  was 
brought  up  together  at  Hayes  Farm,  I've  heard  tell. 
He  will  give  'ee  a  fine  drashing  for  your  pains,  I'll 
lay." 

Sir  Walter  twisted  swiftly  from  his  grasp,  resolved 
to  waste  no  further  delay  in  parleying  with  this 
unexpected  enemy,  but  it  was  only  to  be  caught  in 
still  brawnier  arms. 

"Where  be  urnin'  tu  ?  Tha  dost  not  goo  so  fast, 
my  drowned  rapscallion,  I  warrrn't !  " 

The  homely  Devon  rang  in  Sir  Walter's  ears  like 
the  song  of  the  angels. 

"'Tis  a  river-thief,  and  a  powerful  liar.  He  says 
he  be  Walter  Ralegh  !  " 

"Tom  Widdicombe,  you'll  crush  the  life  out  of 
me!  "  said  Ralegh,  with  a  happy  laugh. 

"Why  !  'Tis  the  maister  !  'Tis  Ralegh  himself  !  " 
exclaimed  the  astonished  Widdicombe.  "Lord  love 
'ee,  Maister  Walter,  what  be  a-doin'  here?  Thou'st 
so  wet  as  a  drowned  man  !  " 

"Quick,  Widdicombe.  Give  me  your  sword.  I'll 
trust  a  Devon  blade  to  be  sharp.  I  must  get  ashore 
at  once." 

The  great  fellow  wasted  no  time. 

He  unbuckled  his  sword,  placed  a  dry  cloak  round 
Sir  Walter's  dripping  shoulders,  and  a  broad  hat  on 
his  shining-wet  head,  and  lowered  a  boat  in  a  trice. 
The  three  men  got  into  it,  and  Sir  Walter  was  rowed 
ashore  with  lusty  strokes  that  brought  the  boat  up 
to  the  stairs  in  a  few  moments  despite  the  ever-rising 
wind. 
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"'Tis  a  black  night,"  said  Tom  Widdicombe,  as 
they  approached.  "Can't  I  come  with  'ee,  Maister 
Walter  ?  If  there's  fighting  to  be  done,  I'm  as  thirsty 
for't  as  a  duck  for  water.  We've  been  rotting  here, 
'od  rabbit  it,  ever  since  the  Spaniards  had  'ee  put  in 
the  Tower !  " 

"No,  I  must  go  alone  to-night,  Tom,"  Ralegh 
replied,  adding  as  he  sprang  ashore,  "You  shall 
have  better  times  if  I  succeed  to-night,  Tom — please 
God." 

"Please  God,"  echoed  the  burly  west-countryman, 
as  Ralegh  hurried  away. 

He  had  not  a  moment  to  spare.  It  took  him  seven 
minutes  of  sharp  running  to  reach  the  Southwark 
end  of  the  bridge.  The  bridge  itself  was  bordered  on 
either  side  by  tall  gabled  wooden  houses,  whose 
ground-floors  were  occupied  by  small  shops.  Finding 
that  his  weakened  state  would  not  permit  him  to  keep 
up  the  pace,  Sir  Walter  crossed  it  at  a  swift  walk, 
keeping  Tom  Widdicombe's  cloak  well  about  him. 
The  cloak  and  hat  would  disguise  him,  should  any 
soldiers  from  the  Tower  be  on  the  watch  for  a  wet  and 
hatless  fugitive,  and  the  pitiless  rain  gave  a  reason 
for  his  soaked  feet. 

Few  citizens  \vere  abroad  on  such  a  night.  The  ale- 
houses and  inns  were  doing  merry  business  to  judge 
from  the  lights  and  noise  that  issued  from  their  doors, 
but  the  rest  of  the  world  was  as  sober  and  as  dripping 
as  Sir  Walter  himself.  He  pressed  on  anxiously.  He 
reached  Thames  Street,  on  the  further  side,  crossed 
it,  continued  his  way  until  he  reached  the  broader 
thoroughfare  of  Eastcheap,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
haberdashery  and  silk  shops.  This  he  crossed  too, 
and  went  up  Gratious  Street  till  he  reached  Cornhill. 
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Here  he  turned  to  the  left,  past  the  Exchange  and  the 
stocks,  where  a  mass  of  decaying  cabbages  and  putrid 
eggs  proved  that  the  prisoner  of  the  day  had  not  been 
loved  by  the  mob.  A  curve  to  the  left  again  brought 
him  into  Cheapside.  His  impatient  heart  rebelled  at 
the  length  of  the  way.  Perhaps  by  this  time  the  Queen 
was  already  at  the  door  of  the  house  on  Moorfields. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  waylaid  on  her  progress  across 
those  lonely  fens  in  which  the  house  stood — an  ill- 
smelling,  rotting  place  as  Ralegh  remembered  it.  He 
drew  a  deep  breath  as  he  reached  Broad  Street — the 
length  of  Colman  Street  would  bring  him  to  the  Moor- 
gate  of  the  city.  In  spite  of  his  wet  clothes  he  was 
not  cold.  His  heart  beat  too  quickly,  his  very  blood 
was  afire  with  anxiety. 

At  last !  The  heavy  archway  of  Moorgate,  grey 
and  solid,  was  before  him.  Huge  puddles  of  rain 
had  formed  in  front  of  it,  some  branches  of  trees 
and  some  wall-flowers,  torn  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind  from  the  walls,  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  An  ancient  horn  lantern,  hung  beneath  the 
archway  to  give  light  to  travellers,  afforded  a  windy 
light  by  which  he  saw  these  things. 

He  went  under  the  gate.  Moorfields  lay  to  his 
right.  A  thin  and  broken  hedge,  beaten  still  lower 
by  the  wind  which  galloped  over  the  open  country, 
separated  him  from  the  marsh  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  space.  He  was  without  the  walls  of  the  city 
now,  and  the  thought  of  his  nearness  to  the  con- 
spirators made  him  grip  his  naked  sword  more  pur- 
posefully. There  were  other  dangers  :  on  dark  nights 
like  these,  footpads,  too  careless  of  their  own  fortunes 
to  fear  the  elements,  were  abroad  on  the  look-out  for 
belated  travellers.  Moorfields  had  a  reputation  all  its 
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own.  In  its  palmier  days,  years  ago,  a  firm  road 
had  led  across  the  fenny  ground,  but  even  this  had 
fallen  into  bad  repair  since  the  days  when  Moorfields 
House  was  inhabited,  and  the  Queen,  if  report  said 
truly,  met  her  Leicester  there  by  stealth.  In  that 
time  Amy  Robsart  lived  in  loneliness  at  Kenilworth, 
and  the  Queen  had  been  little  more  than  a  raw  girl, 
with  a  heart  ready  for  romance,  and  hungry  for  the 
affection  which  her  unhappy  upbringing  had  never 
afforded. 

Ralegh  turned  in  across  this  road,  which  led  to  the 
house,  standing  in  its  deserted  state  in  a  garden  grown 
rank  with  neglect.  Rumour  said  it  was  haunted.  The 
owner,  who  knew  more  of  the  secrets  about  Court  than 
was  healthy,  had  died  suddenly — it  was  said,  by 
Leicester's  order. 

He  pushed  his  way  along  manfully.  The  night  was 
so  dark  that  he  could  scarcely  tell  the  road  from  the 
marsh  ground  it  crossed,  and  once  or  twice  nearly 
blundered  into  the  soft  wet  slough  that  it  bridged. 

"It's  lucky  for  me,"  he  thought,  in  grim  consola- 
tion. "Had  the  night  been  bright  with  a  full  moon, 
I  might  be  lying  by  now  comfortably  in  the  putrid 
slime — with  shot  in  my  body,  or  a  sword-thrust  under 
my  ribs." 

He  reached  the  gates  even  before  he  had  expected 
them,  and  entered  cautiously,  gripping  his  sword. 
It  was  more  than  likely  that  an  ambuscade  was 
there. 

He  was  brought  up  sharply  with  a  muttered,  "Who 
goes  there  ?  " 

"A  friend,"  he  answered  quickly. 

"The  password?  " 

An   idea  struck   him.      If  Elizabeth   were  already 
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within  the  house  it  would  not  serve  him,  and  he  would 
fight  for  it. 

"Be  quiet,  you  fool,"  he  growled  in  answer.  "I 
came  to  tell  you  the  Queen's  behind.  Be  ready." 

His  ruse  succeeded.  He  was  allowed  to  go  through 
to  the  greater  peril  ahead. 


CHAPTER    XXI 

MOORFIELDS 

JOHN  SAVAGE  sat  alone  in  what  had  once  been  the 
dining-hall  of  Moorfields.  He  had  waited  there  since 
the  early  evening,  and  it  had  not  been  a  cheerful 
vigil,  though  he  had  tried  to  render  the  place  less 
dismal,  as  soon  as  the  dark  had  descended,  by  kind- 
ling the  few  logs  he  had  collected.  That  fire  crackled 
and  sputtered,  damply  now,  on  the  hearthstone,  cast- 
ing a  flicker  which  aided  the  sputtering  torch  which 
he  had  lit  and  fitted  into  the  ancient  sconce.  The 
wood  had  been  wet,  and  the  feeble  flame  did  little  to 
reduce  the  mouldy  chill  of  the  vast  room ;  but  it  was 
companionship.  There  is  something  in  a  fire  which 
is  friendly  to  forlorn  human  souls  :  the  crackle  of 
burning  wood  has  a  sound  of  comfort  in  it  to  those 
who  watch  in  loneliness.  Accustomed  as  was  John 
Savage,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  soldiering, 
to  roughing  it  in  many  an  out-of-the-way  shelter, 
there  was  something  about  this  house,  that  had  once 
been  used  for  a  lovers'  trysting-place,  that  made  even 
his  hard  spirit  shiver.  The  rats  had  used  it  long 
as  a  scampering-ground;  bats  had  made  their  homes 
in  the  chimneys  and  eaves,  and  insects  lived  their 
odd,  silent  lives  in  the  cobwebby  beams  and  rafters 
and  dust-festooned  ceilings.  Several  times,  so  fanci- 
ful did  the  stillness  make  him,  he  imagined  that  he 
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heard  sighings  behind  him,  the  rustling  of  a  silken 
dress,  the  soft  sound  of  meeting  lips.  But  when  he 
had  turned  abruptly,  there  was  nothing  but  empti- 
ness, or  the  tapestry  stirring  in  the  wind — for  the 
tapestry  still  hung  rotting  on  the  walls,  and  much 
of  the  furniture  remained  as  it  had  been  on  the  day 
that  it  had  been  forsaken. 

He  cursed  silently,  and  wished  to  hell  that  the 
others  would  arrive.  They  should  have  reached  the 
house  by  now. 

Nothing  but  silence  within,  and  the  rain  thrashing 
the  green  creeper  without,  the  drip,  drip  of  water 
and  the  sopping  sound  of  water-beaten  undergrowth 
met  his  straining  ears. 

Suddenly  he  started  to  his  feet :  he  was  not  mis- 
taken this  time;  somebody  was  stirring  behind  the 
tapestry  in  the  gloom  behind.  The  tapestry  swayed  : 
John  Savage  started  to  his  feet,  his  sword  in  his  hand. 
A  dark  object  issued  and  fled  across  the  room,  so 
near  to  him  that  he  uttered  an  oath  aloud.  It  was 
a  large  rat.  He  pricked  at  it  with  his  sword-point, 
but  the  animal  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  disappeared 
with  a  scamper  of  scratching  feet. 

He  returned  to  the  fire  again,  and  kicked  at  the 
logs  to  make  them  burn  more  brightly.  The  shutters 
were  pulled  closely  to,  so  that  little  of  the  light  could 
escape  to  the  garden  without.  In  order  to  get  the 
better  of  himself,  he  took  down  the  torch  and  made 
a  tour  of  inspection  round  the  room,  brushing  off 
some  of  the  dust  which  lay  undisturbed  and  thick  on 
the  tables  and  chairs.  The  place  w?as  oddly  built. 
Some  oil-paintings,  blackened  and  mouldy  with 
damp,  hung  on  the  walls.  A  small  door  led  to  the 
out-buildings  at  the  back  and  the  kitchens.  A  stair- 
case led  to  a  gallery  and  rooms  above  at  the  opposite 
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end.  This  he  ascended,  and  bearing  his  torch  made 
a  tour  of  the  whole  house  for  the  second  time.  As 
before,  he  found  nothing,  save  the  rats,  who  scurried 
away  from  him  leisurely,  as  if  they  were  in  no  great 
fear. 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  post  down-stairs  and 
waited.  He  had  hardly  sat  down  before  there  was  a 
gentle  knock  at  the  big  door.  Savage  opened  it 
cautiously,  and  Robert  Barn  well  came  in.  He 
greeted  Savage  by  a  gesture,  and  then  proceeded  to 
remove  his  cloak.  It  was  heavy  with  wet. 

He  threw  it  on  the  table,  and  advancing  to  the  fire 
stood  beside  Savage,  stretching  out  his  wet  boots  to 
the  blaze.  As  he  did  so,  the  same  rat  which  Savage 
had  pursued  a  moment  before  hurried  again  across 
the  room  to  regain  its  hole. 

Barnwell  looked  round  hurriedly. 

"What  was  that?"  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

"A  rat.  The  place  swarms  with  them,"  Savage 
returned. 

Barnwell  touched  the  plaster  of  the  wall.  "It  can't 
have  been  used  for  years.  The  place  is  rotten."  The 
plaster  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  rattle,  and  Barnwell 
started  back,  forcing  a  laugh  to  cover  his  momentary 
alarm.  "They  say  the  place  is  haunted.  I  hope 
Elizabeth  will  come  soon,  or  we  shall  all  have  the 
horrors." 

"Throgmorton  will,"  returned  Savage  succinctly. 
"I  wonder  Ballard  brings  him." 

Another  low  knock  was  heard,  followed  by  a  low 
whistle  through  the  keyhole.  Again  Savage  went  to 
the  door.  This  time  the  arrivals  were  two — Ballard 
and  Throgmorton.  They  cast  their  drenched  cloaks 
on  top  of  Barnwell's,  and  came  gladly  to  the  fire  with 
a  low  word  of  greeting  to  the  other  two. 
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The  four  waited  again,  this  time  in  silence.  Throg- 
morton  cast  scared  glances  about  the  room,  and 
moved  as  close  to  the  fire  as  he  could  get.  Savage 
threw  a  contemptuous  glance  at  him. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  a  third  knock  and 
whistle  were  heard.  Savage  admitted  Babington. 

Babington  saluted  the  company  generally  in  an 
offhand  manner. 

"I  am  as  wet  as  a  frog,"  said  he. 

"Is  there  no  sign  of  her?"  asked  Ballard  in  a  low 
tone. 

"Tichbourne  and  Salisbury  are  at  the  end  of  the 
road,"  said  Babington.  "Abington  is  at  the  Chepe. 
Tilney  will  hasten  here  the  moment  she  leaves  White- 
hall." Like  the  rest,  he  looked  gratefully  at  the  fire. 
"  How  the  wind  howls  !  The  Queen  is  late." 

"It  is  raining,  she  will  not  come — or  worse,  she 
suspects  something." 

"Do  not  doubt  it,"  Babington  replied.  "The  man 
who  watched  us  night  and  day,  who  is  the  only  one 
might  have  guessed  our  purpose,  is  in  the  Tower. 
\Ye  have  not  Ralegh  to  reckon  with.  She  will  not 
dare  tell  Burghley  or  Walsingham  that  her  Robin  is 
in  England." 

There  was  silence  again.  The  wind  soughed  round 
the  house  like  the  wailing  of  a  lost  soul,  the  wind- 
driven  creepers  beat  with  their  tendrils  against  the 
windows,  the  tattoo  of  the  green  fingers  intensified 
by  the  sounding-board  of  the  wooden  shutters. 

"The  night  is  rough,"  said  Barnwell. 

"She  will  come,"  said  Savage  impatiently.  "A 
wetting  will  not  stop  her.  She  has  a  man's  spirit. 
She  will  come." 

"This  will  be  the  second  murder  committed  in  this 
house,"  whispered  Throgmorton  with  a  shudder,  his 
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eyes  searching  the  gloomy  room  whose  blackness  the 
torchlight  could  only  faintly  penetrate. 

"This  is  no  murder,  my  son,"  said  Ballard,  "but  a 
righteous  putting  away  of  a  foul  creature." 

But  Throgmorton's  eyes  still  wandered  furtively 
and  wildly  about  him,  as  though  he  expected  a  listen- 
ing spirit  of  the  dead  to  step  out  of  the  shadows  and 
form  a  grim  addition  to  their  number. 

Babington  conversed  with  Ballard  in  low  tones. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  crash  up-stairs.  All  five  men 
were  on  their  feet  in  an  instant,  searching  each  other's 
pale  faces. 

Savage  was  the  first  to  move.  He  took  his  sword 
and  went  up-stairs  again  into  the  gloomy  regions  of 
the  upper  house. 

The  other  four  waited,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe, 
until  he  reappeared. 

"It  was  but  a  door  slamming  in  the  wind.  The 
house  is  empty." 

Barnwell  looked  about  him  with  misgiving. 

"Faith,  what  a  night !  How  the  wind  howls.  It's 
like  a  devil  calling." 

"That's  your  damned  Irish  imagination,"  said 
Savage.  "Don't  start  him."  He  pointed  at  Throg- 
morton,  who  sat  cowering  by  the  fire. 

"And  Leicester's  servant?"  Ballard  asked  Savage. 
"What  did  you  do  with  him?" 

Savage  touched  his  sword  and  pointed  down- 
ward. 

"The  cellar?" 

Savage  nodded. 

"Good,"  said  Babington.     "Dead  men  don't  bite." 

They  relapsed  into  silence  again,  until  a  rumble 
and  the  sound  of  something  falling  startled  the  still- 
ness again. 
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Francis  Throgmorton  cried  aloud,  "What  \vas 
that  ?  " 

Barnwell,  looking  at  the  fireplace,  forced  a  laugh. 
He,  too,  had  been  shaken. 

"Sure,  it  was  the  soot  falling  from  the  chimney. 
The  storm  started  it.  Are  we  men  ?  " 

But  Throgmorton  was  thoroughly  unnerved. 

"She  will  not  come,  Elizabeth  will  not  come,"  he 
exclaimed  hysterically.  "She  will  send  her  guard. 
We  shall  be  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap.  It  means  the 
Tower,  it  means  the  rack." 

Savage  looked  at  him  in  sheer  disgust. 

"Stop  him,  stop  him,"  he  said  angrily  to  Ballard, 
"or  he  will  frighten  the  others." 

Ballard  laid  a  hand  on  Throgmorton's  shoulder. 

"Peace,  my  son.  She  will  come,  and  you  will 
redeem  yourself." 

"Why  could  I  not  strike?  Why  was  my  hand 
paralyzed  ?  What  was  the  power  that  froze  me  where 
I  stood  ?"  Francis  asked  wildly. 

"It  was  witchcraft,  my  son.     She  bewitched  you." 

"  Was  it  witchcraft,  or  was  it  God  ?  He  said  I  was 
saved  from  murder,  that  my  hands  were  clean.  And 
now  I  am  damned.  Oh,  God,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"What  fool's  trick  brought  him  into  this?"  asked 
Savage  with  a  curse  to  Ballard. 

"I  know  him,"  Ballard  replied.  "The  mood  will 
pass.  He  will  not  fail  again.  He  will  be  ready  to 
die  when  the  moment  comes." 

The  wind  moaned  round  the  house  and  sobbed  in 
the  chimney.  The  rain  fell  down  the  chimney,  and 
hissed  into  the  fire  at  intervals. 

"Do  you  hear  it,  do  you  hear  the  wind?"  said 
Francis  in  an  awed  whisper,  his  eyes  full  of  horror. 
"It  is  full  of  souls  that  are  damned;  they  are  laughing 
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at  us.  It  is  murder  we  are  going  to  commit ;  Ralegh 
said  so." 

There  was  a  sound  at  the  door. 

"Tilney!"  whispered  Babington.  "Why  does  he 
not  whistle?" 

The  door  opened. 

Francis  Throgmorton  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
scream.  "Look,  look,  he  is  dead,  he  is  drowned! 
His  spirit  has  come  back  to  thwart  us." 

In  truth  to  the  scared  eyes  of  the  five  men  whom 
he  confronted,  Walter  Ralegh  did  look  not  unlike 
the  wraith  of  a  drowned  man,  as  he  stood  dripping 
on  the  threshold,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

"Your  servant,  gentlemen,"  said  he. 

They  took  a  breath.  The  voice  was  the  voice  of 
the  living. 

"You  !  "  cried  Savage.     "What  do  you  here?  " 

"  I  come  to  join  you,"  said  Ralegh  composedly. 
"  I  am  not  too  late  ?  The  Queen  has  not  come  yet  ?  " 

The  conspirators  looked  at  each  other  doubtfully. 

"Is  this  a  trick,"  demanded  Barnwell.  "Does  she 
know  ?  Are  you  alone  ?" 

Ralegh  divested  himself  of  his  cloak  and  hat,  lay- 
ing them  carefully  where  he  noticed  the  others. 

"She  has  not  come.     Good!     I  am  in  time." 

Ballard  looked  at  him  venomously. 

"What  do  you  here?  How  did  you  leave  the 
Tower  ?  " 

"Are  you  alone?"  asked  Savage  roughly,  "or  are 
your  guards  outside?" 

Ralegh  smiled  and  made  a  deprecating  movement, 
as  if  to  say,  "Not  so  many  questions  at  once." 

"I  told  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said  amiably.  "I  am 
alone.  I  come  to  join  you." 

"I  don't  trust  him,  men,"  Ballard  insisted. 
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Ralegh  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "No,  distrust  is 
your  profession — you  breed  it.  Look  not  so  fierce, 
gentlemen,  I  am  one  to  five  !  Savage,  you  are  a  man, 
I  can  talk  to  you.  Do  you  know  this  handkerchief?  " 

He  tossed  it  across.  Savage  caught  it,  and 
examined  the  monogram  and  embroidered  arms. 

"It  is  Mendoza's,"  he  admitted. 

"He  gave  it  me  as  a  token." 

"Don't  trust  him,"  Ballard  whispered  to  Babing- 
ton,  who  was  obviously  impressed.  "Run  him 
through." 

Babington  pushed  Savage  aside.  "By  your  leave, 
Master  Savage,  I  command  here."  He  addressed 
Ralegh.  "You  say  you  come  to  join  us.  You  must 
prove  it.  You  have  thwarted  us  more  than  once. 
Why  should  you  help  us  now  ?  " 

"You  owe  her  everything,"  put  in  Ballard  with  a 
sneer. 

Ralegh  assumed  an  air  of  injury. 

"Yes,  I  owe  her  everything!  I  owe  her  a  prison, 
and  prison  fever  too,  by  God  !  I  adventured  my  life 
for  her  upon  the  sea,  she  robbed  me  of  my  captures. 
She  might  have  taken  my  money,  but  now  she  would 
rob  me  of  the  wench  I  love.  Now  I  shall  get  even 
with  her." 

But  Ballard's  cool  gaze  was  still  unconvinced. 

"How  did  you  know  of  this?" 

"I  learned  it  from  Mendoza,  he  visited  me  to-day." 

"I  do  not  trust  you,"  said  Ballard. 

Ralegh  wrung  water  from  his  sleeve  in  an  uncon- 
cerned manner. 

"Would  Mendoza  have  helped  me  to  escape  if  I 
were  not  with  you  ?  " 

"  Did  Mendoza  help  you  ? "  asked  Babington, 
shaken. 
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"I  had  been  in  the  Tower  else.  He  had  me  placed 
in  a  chamber  with  a  window.  He  had  a  boat  out- 
side  " 

"But  you've  been  swimming,"  said  Savage  quickly. 

"I  could  not  dive  into  the  boat,"  replied  Ralegh, 
with  a  laugh. 

"So  Mendoza  told  you  of  our  presence,  and  asked 
you  to  join  us?"  said  Babington. 

"Yes.  I  learned  it  from  Mendoza,  and  hurried 
here  to  pay  my  debt  to  the  Queen.  I  would  be  better 
served  by  the  new  queen  than  the  old." 

Babington  turned  to  the  rest.  "It  sounds  reason- 
able. I  think  we  can  trust  him." 

"You  will  rue  it,"  said  Ballard  shortly. 

Savage  had  no  love  for  Ballard.  "You  have  no 
nerve,  priest,"  he  growled.  "We  can  always  put  a 
dagger  in  his  ribs.  Look  to  yourself,  Walter  Ralegh. 
If  you  deceive  us,  it's  a  short  shrift  for  you.  I  haven't 
forgot  the  blow  you  dealt  me  at  the  Heron's  Nest  inn." 

"I  am  at  your  service  when  you  please,"  Ralegh 
retorted  curtly.  "But  what  is  your  plan  to-night?" 

Barnwell  answered. 

"If  the  Queen  doesn't  come,  and  sends  her  guards," 
said  he,  addressing  the  whole  company,  "we  shall  be 
caught,  as  Throgmorton  says,  like  rats  in  a  trap. 
I'll  sell  my  life,  but  not  for  nothing.  Our  first  idea 
was  best.  Watch  the  house  and  grounds  till  she 
enters.  Once  inside,  she  is  ours." 

"That's  it,"  added  Ralegh. 

"Yes,"  put  in  Savage,  "but  some  one  must  stay  to 
let  her  in." 

"We'll  draw  lots  for  it,"  suggested  Babington, 
looking  round  him. 

"No,  I  will  stay,"  said  Savage  bluntly. 

"You?" 
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"Yes.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  see  this  thing 
through  to-night.  I've  a  feeling  that  this  is  my  great 
night,  when  I  win  or  lose  all." 

Ralegh  assumed  an  air  of  heartiness.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  the  garden,  if  they  scattered,  his  way  might 
be  easier. 

"Then  come,  men,  and  let  us  watch  the  grounds." 

But  Savage  interposed  sullenly.  "No,  Ralegh 
stays  with  me." 

"You  will  not  need  two  to  let  her  in,"  said  Ralegh. 

"No,  nor  shall  you  play  us  false  and  give  her 
warning." 

There  was  a  pause;  the  rest  looked  at  Ralegh  to 
see  what  his  attitude  would  be. 

"As  you  will,"  returned  he  carelessly.  "I  am 
content." 

"  Be  it  so,  men,"  Babington  declared,  in  a  tone  of 
finality.  "Quick,  let  us  be  gone." 

But  Ballard  lingered  to  say  to  Ralegh — 

"You  are  up  to  some  devilry — they  are  fools!  If 
I  were  a  soldier  and  not  a  priest  I  would  kill  you 
myself." 

Ralegh  shrugged  his  shoulders  again. 

"Come,  Ballard,"  said  Barnwell,  waiting  at  the 
door.  The  four  men  went  out  into  the  darkness,  a 
great  gust  blowing  in  some  torn  leaves  and  rain  as 
they  opened  it. 

Savage  bolted  it  after  them. 

"It's  a  damned  night,"  he  remarked. 

"It's  good  enough  to  die  in,"  Ralegh  answered. 

"To  die  in?"  asked  Savage,  turning  swiftly. 

"Yes,  a  grave  is  always  comfortable.  It  feels 
neither  heat  nor  cold,  neither  wind  nor  rain." 

Savage  cast  a  keen  glance  at  him,  then  went  to  the 
smaller  door  and  bolted  that  too. 
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"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  Ralegh. 

"Making  things  snug,"  returned  Savage.  "There 
is  no  way  out  up-stairs.  Every  earth  is  stopped." 

He  threw  a  log  on  the  fire. 

Ralegh  took  advantage  of  the  moment  to  get  his 
back  to  the  front  door  and  to  whip  out  his  sword. 

Savage  lifting  his  head,  saw,  and  drew  his.  The 
two  men  faced  each  other,  breathing  hard. 

"You  fool,  Savage,"  said  Ralegh,  speaking  in  a 
low  voice.  "Did  you  think  Walter  Ralegh  could  be 
a  traitor?  Did  you  think  because  Elizabeth  played 
me  a  poor  trick  that  I  would  let  my  country  pay  for 
it?  I  would  rather  suffer  a  thousand  wrongs  than 
sell  England  to  the  Pope.  Where  would  she  be  with 
Mary  on  the  throne — a  Scotch  queen  speaking  with 
a  Spanish  mouth  ?  Savage,  I  spared  you  once,  I  shall 
not  spare  you  this  time.  Come  on  !  " 

Savage's  eyes  gleamed  beneath  his  heavy  eyebrows, 
with  a  kind  of  gladness. 

"Willingly.  The  house  is  surrounded.  I  think  I 
shall  kill  you — I  know  you  cannot  escape,  and  if  the 
Queen  comes  I  know  that  she'll  die  with  you.  I  have 
but  to  call  and  my  comrades  will  be  back  again." 

"You  had  best  say  your  prayers,"  Ralegh  cried 
exultantly,  "for  only  One  can  hear  you  in  this  gale." 

Savage  made  no  answer  but  "Come  on  !" 

They  fought.  The  lithe  blades  met,  and  quivered 
against  each  other  like  living  things.  Savage's  eye 
was  good,  his  defence  was  steady  and  his  attack 
deadly.  But  Ralegh's  defence  was  good,  too,  and 
he  contented  himself  at  first  with  parrying  Savage's 
scientifically-delivered  thrusts.  Ralegh,  as  a  swords- 
man, was  irregular ;  Savage  knew  it  and  continued  to 
press  him.  Once  he  muttered  an  exclamation  of 
triumph,  he  had  wounded  Ralegh  in  the  thigh. 
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Ralegh  staggered  back,  but  the  wound  was  slight 
and  merely  stung  him  into  renewed  vigour.  The  wind 
outside  howled,  and  the  lightning  laughed  at  them. 
The  wavering  firelight  made  their  thrusts  uncertain, 
their  parries  difficult.  Ralegh  had  his  sword,  but 
Savage  had  sword  and  dagger,  and  the  unequal  com- 
bat could  not  last.  Ralegh  scarcely  cared  :  his  fight- 
ing blood  was  up;  he  was  full  of  the  lust  of  combat, 
his  heart  beating  riotously,  his  brain  burning  with 
wild  joy.  He  could  not  die  at  the  hand  of  such  a  man 
as  Savage.  His  country  needed  him,  his  Queen  was 
in  danger — he  could  not  fail  her.  He  struck  two 
such  rapid  blows  at  Savage  that  Parma's  old  soldier 
involuntarily  recoiled,  and  before  he  could  recover, 
Ralegh  had  snatched  the  torch  from  its  bracket,  and 
was  using  it  as  a  guard.  The  fight  was  renewed  with 
double  vigour.  The  thunder  grumbled  harshly,  and 
rolled  sullenly  away.  The  wind  whistled,  the  firelight 
rose  and  fell  as  the  choking  embers  died  down.  The 
waving  torch  with  which  Ralegh  encountered  his 
opponent's  blows  cast  a  spasmodic  light  on  their  tense 
features  and  straining  eyeballs.  Savage  struck  a 
despairing  blow,  Ralegh  met  his  sword,  the  torch 
was  extinguished  and  darkness  blotted  them  out. 

Then  followed  a  moment  of  horror,  as  each  shrunk 
silently  back,  afraid  even  to  breathe  lest  the  sound 
should  guide  the  other's  blade.  The  rain  fell  piti- 
lessly, the  gale  raged  outside,  and  Savage  was — 
where  ?  Ralegh  could  hear  his  heart  beating — why 
did  it  not  alarm  Savage?  Why  did  not  Savage's 
heart  beat  too  ?  Suddenly,  in  a  panic  of  fear,  Ralegh 
struck  madly  into  the  blind  darkness.  His  sword 
touched  the  swinging  tapestry,  and  the  unreasoning 
horror  passed  :  with  the  sense  of  touch  he  was  the 
man  of  action  again.  He  must  have  light.  Where 
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was  Savage  ?  Was  he,  too,  waiting,  paralyzed  in  the 
darkness  ?  At  any  moment  the  Queen  might  come  : 
Ballard  and  the  others  might  lose  patience.  Ralegh 
sought  the  wall  carefully  with  the  point  of  the  blade, 
and  he  followed  on  tiptoe.  Then  he  stumbled  :  he 
had  reached  the  angle  of  the  stairs.  He  swept  the 
air  noiselessly  with  his  sword,  but  Savage  made  no 
sign.  A  few  more  stealthy  steps  and  he  was  at  the 
fire,  where  a  dull  eye  of  light  glowed  redly.  He 
stirred  the  embers,  and  turned  quickly  from  the  an- 
swering flames.  He  was  only  just  in  time.  Savage 
had  seen  his  shadow  as  the  light  jumped,  and  lunged 
at  him  :  only  the  table  had  retarded  his  movement. 
Ralegh  dashed  down  the  opposing  blade  and  seized 
his  opponent's  wrist,  and  the  two  rocked  together 
over  the  table.  Savage  fell  back  abruptly,  bringing 
it  heavily  to  the  ground,  but  Ralegh  leapt  over  the 
upturned  oaken  legs,  and  pressed  after  his  opponent. 
The  two  locked  again.  Their  breath  came  fast,  and 
the  sweat  poured  from  their  quivering  muscles. 
Savage  at  least  knew  that  the  end  must  come.  A  cry 
broke  from  his  lips,  and  his  arm  shot  out.  Ralegh's 
heart  gave  a  jump  and  stood  still  as  he  followed  it. 
Savage  had  seized  the  pistol  that  Barnwell  had  re- 
primed  after  the  rain  ! 

Before  he  could  use  it,  Ralegh's  hand  closed  on  his 
wrist.  In  vain  he  tried  to  twist  it  so  that  he  might 
shoot :  it  was  grasped  in  a  vice.  Slowly  he  felt  his 
arm  forced  upwards,  and  with  a  yell  of  rage  he 
dropped  the  pistol — Ralegh's  teeth  had  met  in  the 
back  of  his  hand.  The  combat  began  anew,  but 
Savage  was  spent.  In  the  jumping  firelight  his  eyes 
gleamed  on  Ralegh  like  those  of  some  caged  animal. 
It  were  kinder  to  finish.  Ralegh  thrust  quickly  and 
firmly  and  John  Savage  dropped. 
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There  was  a  silence,  save  for  his  heavy  gasping 
and  Ralegh's  own  hard  breathing  as  he  waited. 

"Are  you  wounded?"  he  said,  not  trusting  to  let 
his  blade  from  its  ready  position.  The  man  might 
strike  upward  from  the  floor  for  all  he  knew.  They 
were  not  playing  at  life  and  death. 

"I  am  sped,"  said  Savage  thickly  and  almost  in- 
articulately. "It  was  a  fair  blow.  I  knew  to-night 
was  my  night — I  knew — 

His  voice  dropped.  The  hand  of  death  had  been 
laid  over  his  mouth,  and  it  was  sealed  for  ever. 

If  the  darkness  had  been  terrible  before,  when  he 
had  been  playing  at  blind-man's-buff  with  death,  it 
was  ten  times  more  terrible  now.  An  enemy  was  at 
least  a  living  man.  The  abrupt  silence,  the  arrested 
words  and  the  unanswering  stillness  seemed  to  make 
of  death  a  bugbear,  such  as  was  imagined  by  monkish 
painters,  a  thing  of  grim  substance,  mopping  and 
mowing  at  him  from  the  blackness  of  every  corner. 
Ralegh  did  not  wait  to  endure  it.  He  walked  toward 
the  fire,  and  kicked  the  logs  into  a  blaze.  Then  he 
saw  the  fallen  torch,  lit  it,  and  set  it  over  the  high 
mantel-piece. 

He  had  no  sooner  completed  this  task,  when  a  low 
tapping  was  heard  at  the  door. 

Ralegh  paused  to  listen,  uncertain  whether  it  was 
not  the  creepers.  The  tapping  was  renewed. 

"The  Queen  !  "  he  exclaimed  under  his  breath,  and 
then  cast  a  look  at  the  inert  form  at  the  furthest  end 
of  the  room.  "She  must  not  see  that,"  he  said  to 
himself,  and  going  forward,  pulled  the  thing  under 
the  tapestry  that  hung,  mildewed  and  ragged,  at  the 
end  of  the  room. 

Then  he  hurried  to  the  door,  admitted  a  cloaked 
figure  and  bolted  it  again. 
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The  woman  who  had  entered  came  forward  and  took 
off  her  mask  and  threw  off  her  cloak. 

Ralegh  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  so  that,  when  she 
turned,  she  did  not  see  his  face. 

"God's  body,  man,"  said  she  in  the  petulant  tones 
he  knew  so  well,  "you  keep  me  waiting,  and  it  rains 
as  if  a  sky  had  fallen  in  !  ...  Where  is  your  master, 
fellow  ?  " 

Ralegh  stood  up.  "Lord  Leicester  is  in  Flanders," 
he  said  quietly. 

Elizabeth  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"Sir  Walter  Ralegh!"  She  flushed  from  red  to 
white,  from  white  to  red  again.  "Why,  Walter," 
she  said  in  faltering  tones,  "what  trick  is  this?" 
Then,  as  she  realized  the  full  meaning  of  his  presence, 
her  black  eyes  grew  hard  and  bright.  "God's  death, 
man,  how  dare  you  ?  "  she  said  under  her  breath,  in  the 
deep  contralto  that  betokened  extreme  emotion  with  her. 
"How  got  you  from  the  Tower?  Sir  Amyas  Porter 
shall  lose  his  head  for  this  !  How  got  you  here  ?  " 

But  Ralegh  was  hardly  paying  attention  to  her. 

"Sh !  "  he  hissed  imperatively.  He  listened  at 

the  bolted  door.  "Not  yet,"  he  whispered.  "Is  your 
Majesty  alone  ?  " 

She  was  quick  to  see  that  something  desperate  was 
afoot,  and  woman-like  fell  naturally  into  the  role  of 
the  catechized  instead  of  the  catechist. 

"I  left  my  guards  outside  the  grounds,"  she 
returned  in  a  voice  as  low  as  his. 

"And  they  dare  not  seek  you  ?  " 

"I  am  incognito." 

Ralegh  made  a  despairing  gesture.  "Which  means 
only  the  Queen  may  forget  she  is  a  queen.  They 
dare  not  come,  even  if  they  hear  strange  things,  and 
this  storm  would  drown  a  battle  !  " 
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Elizabeth  hesitated  between  suspicion  and  doubt, 
between  faith  and  distrust.  But  her  courage  did  not 
fail  her. 

"What  trick  is  this,  Walter?  God's  death,  man, 
this  is  too  much.  Unbar  that  door  and  let  me 
pass !  " 

Ralegh  looked  her  in  the  eyes.  "It  would  be  to 
certain  death." 

She  held  herself  proudly. 

"Do  you  think,  man,  you  can  frighten  me? 
Where  is  Lord  Leicester  ?  " 

"In  Flanders." 

"But  he  wrote  to  me  to-day." 

"That  letter  was  not  Leicester's." 

"  'Sdeath,  I  think  I  know  his  hand  !  " 

"It  was  a  forgery.  It  was  written  by  some  one  in 
Babington's  pay.  Mendoza  is  in  this.  One  of  Barn- 
well's  men  carried  you  the  letter.  Anthony  Babing- 
ton  and  all  his  men  are  here  to  murder  you." 

She  looked  at  him  silently  for  a  moment,  her  bosom 
lifting  and  falling. 

"I  do  not  believe  you,"  she  said  at  last.  "I  put 
you  in  the  Tower — this  is  some  device  of  yours  to  win 
my  favour,  to  gain  your  liberty.  Let  me  pass  !  " 

Ralegh  thought  for  a  moment  swiftly. 

"Your  Majesty  knows  these  conspirators?  " 

"Yes." 

"By  sight?" 

"They  are  not  here,"  said  she  scornfully.  "Yes,  I 
know  their  faces.  Walsingham  has  pointed  them  out 
to  me.  Babington  has  had  access  to  my  person. 
Barn  well  and  Savage  have  been  at  Court.  They  were 
painted  together,  the  fools.  But  of  what  use  is  this? 
Let  me  pass.  I  will  not  believe  that  they  are  here, 
nor  any  other  fairy-tales." 
p 
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"One  is,"  Ralegh  replied.  He  held  the  torch  high, 
and  went  to  the  end  of  the  room.  The  Queen  fol- 
lowed him  curiously,  and  a  tremor  passed  through  her 
as  she  saw  the  limp  body  which  he  dragged  out. 

Ralegh  rolled  it  over.     "  Is  not  that  John  Savage  ?  " 

"It  is  he."  She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart. 
"God's  body,"  she  whispered,  "he  is  dead." 

"As  we  are  like  to  be  before  the  morning,"  Ralegh 
answered,  with  brutal  truth.  "I  have  killed  Savage, 
but  his  fellows  are  without.  They  only  await  your 
coming  to  close  in." 

There  was  an  instant's  silence. 

"  Why  do  they  not  come  ?  "  she  asked  slowly. 

"They  are  coming,"  Ralegh  returned  in  a  grim 
whisper.  There  was,  indeed,  a  rattling  and  a  fumb- 
ling at  the  door. 

They  both  crept  nearer  to  listen. 

"Savage  !  Ralegh  !  "  called  Babington  through  the 
keyhole.  "  Have  you  done  the  deed  ?  " 

Ralegh  put  his  mouth  to  the  door.  "One 
moment !  "  he  answered. 

Elizabeth  looked  at  him,  her  black  eyes  bright  in 
her  white  face. 

"  What  can  we  do  ?  "  She  searched  the  room  with 
a  glance.  "Ah,  the  other  door  !  " 

"It  would  be  useless.  It  is  watched;  beside,  it  is 
locked,  and  we  could  not  break  it  down." 

"Savage,  Savage,"  called  Babington  outside. 
"What  are  you  doing?" 

Elizabeth  and  Ralegh  both  stood  as  if  carved  in 
stone,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  door. 

"Savage,  Savage!"  cried  Barnwell.  "Why  don't 
you  answer  ? " 

"Break  in  the  door !  "  came  Ballard's  incisive  voice. 

"I  must  gain  time,"  muttered  Ralegh.     He  went 
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to  the  table  where  Savage's  arquebus  lay  beside  his 
cloak.  He  took  it  up  and  examined  it  quickly. 
"Thank  God,  it  is  loaded!" 

"Open,  Savage,  or  we  break  in  the  door  !  "  shouted 
Barnwell  outside. 

Ralegh  presented  the  arquebus  at  the  door,  and 
motioned  the  Queen  to  withdraw  further  into  the 
room. 

"Stand  back,  or  I  fire!  "  he  shouted  back. 

"Fire  and  be  damned  !  "  came  back  the  answer  from 
outside.  It  was  Barnwell  who  spoke. 

A  small  window,  rather  high  up,  enfiladed  the  door. 
Ralegh  mounted  on  a  chair,  put  the  arquebus  through 
it,  and  fired. 

There  was  a  scream  outside.  Ralegh  put  his  face 
to  the  broken  window.  Luckily  it  was  so  narrow  that 
a  man  could  not  squeeze  through  it.  The  Queen 
watched  him  anxiously.  He  looked  back  over  his 
shoulder.  "That  was  Throgmorton.  It'll  give  us  a 
breathing  space.  Had  I  but  ammunition,  I  could  hold 
this  house  a  week." 

"I  am  not  fond  to  live,  nor  fear  to  die,"  Elizabeth 
replied. 

He  looked  at  her  with  swift  admiration.  "  Here,  take 
this  pistol.  Give  me  the  pouch  beside  the  cloak!" 
She  obeyed,  and  handed  it  to  him.  "Good.  When 
they  beat  on  the  door,  fire  this.  It  will  gain  time. 
Fire  to  kill.  It  is  our  last  chance.  I'll  see  where  the 
staircase  leads  to." 

He  seized  one  of  the  lighted  tapers,  rushed  up  the 
stairs,  and  disappeared.  The  Queen  watched  the 
door.  The  hammering  against  it  was  renewed. 
She  placed  the  arquebus  uncertainly  to  the  win- 
dow. Ralegh,  rushing  back  again,  called  to  her  to 
fire. 

P  2 
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"Fire,  fire,  for  God's  sake.  They  will  have  the 
door  down." 

Elizabeth  fumbled  with  the  trigger.  It  was  too 
stiff  for  her.  He  ran  to  her,  took  it  unceremoniously 
from  her  hand,  and  jumped  up.  But  the  hammering 
had  momentarily  ceased,  and  when  he  looked  the 
assaulting  party  were  rushing  round  the  house. 

"They  have  gone." 

"But  they  will  return,"  she  said,  with  ready  com- 
prehension. "Is  there  no  way  up-stairs?" 

"  None.  We  are  cornered.  But  they  shall  not  take 
you  while  I  am  alive." 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  odd  wistfulness.  "It 
is  useless.  They  want  me.  I  will  not  sacrifice  your 
life.  Let  them  in,  and  let  me  die  like  a  Tudor  and 
a  queen." 

"Nay,  I'll  die  like  a  man,  fighting."  He  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  brow.  "I  have  it,  I  have  it !  Quick, 
lend  me  a  hand.  Come,  madame,  forget  you  are  a 
queen.  Quick,  barricade  the  stairs.  Come,  quickly  ! 
Anything  will  do — this  chest  of  drawers,  this 
cabinet !  " 

They  worked  rapidly,  piling  the  furniture,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  was  movable,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
"Now  to  close  the  opening!"  said  Ralegh.  He 
pushed  the  big  table  last  of  all,  and  hoisted  it  till 
it  tilted  against  the  heap,  leaving  himself  and  the 
Queen  still  on  the  hither  side. 

"But  you  have  shut  us  out!"  she  exclaimed,  be- 
wildered. 

"I  meant  to  !  "  said  Ralegh. 

The  battering  on  the  door,  which  was  heavy  and 
redoubled,  continued  steadily  during  their  operations. 
There  was  a  sound  of  splintering  wood  as  it  began 
to  give  way. 
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Ralegh  dragged  Elizabeth  by  the  arm.  "Come, 
madame  !  " 

They  gained  the  tapestry,  which  the  moment  before 
had  hidden  Savage's  body,  just  as  the  door  crashed 
inwards  with  a  sickening  noise,  and  got  behind  it  as 
the  conspirators  rushed  pell-mell  into  the  room. 

"Come  on  here  !  Where  are  they  ?  "  shouted  Barn- 
well  in  excitement. 

The  conspirators  looked  around  the  apparently 
empty  room. 

Ballard  pointed  to  the  barricade.  "See!  They 
have  flown  up-stairs !  Quick,  quick !  There  is  no 
way  out !  " 

To  demolish  the  barricade  was  the  work  of  a  few 
seconds. 

"We  have  them  in  a  trap!"  said  Ballard.  "Up 
and  after  them  !  We  have  them  in  a  trap  !  " 

As  soon  as  the  way  was  cleared  the  whole  band 
rushed  up  the  stairs  helter-skelter. 

Elizabeth  and  Ralegh  listened  breathlessly  as  the 
last  man  stumbled  on  the  steps. 

"Come  on  !  We  have  them  !  "  shrieked  Barn  well's 
Irish  voice. 

Ralegh  caught  Elizabeth's  hand,  and  ran  with  her 
across  the  room  to  the  open  door  and  out  into  the 
dark  night. 

"There's  a  clear  road  ahead,"  he  said  to  her. 
"Can  you  run  still?  It's  only  a  few  hundred  yards. 
Your  guards  are  outside." 

She  gasped  assent. 

"They  will  spend  some  time  yet  in  hunting  the 
rooms  up-stairs." 

She  panted  on  bravely. 

A  man  rushed  by  them  in  the  darkness  towards  the 
house,  little  knowing  who  it  was  that  passed  him. 
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They  pressed  on. 

A  great  shout  arose  behind  them. 

"They've  discovered  it.  Never  fear!  We  have  a 
good  start !  " 

He  urged  her  on. 

In  the  next  moment  they  were  at  the  gates.  Ten 
guards  stood  outside,  two  pacing  up  and  down  as 
sentries  in  the  flare  of  the  torchlight. 

"Thank  God,  we  are  safe  !  "  cried  Ralegh. 

And,  for  the  first  time  that  night,  the  Queen,  the 
welcome  torches  round  her,  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  sobbed — as  if  her  heart  would  break. 


CHAPTER    XXII 
IN  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD 

As  soon  as  the  conspirators  discovered  the  escape, 
they  realized  that  the  trump  cards  were  theirs  no 
longer.  Once  the  Queen  was  with  her  guards  their 
case  was  hopeless.  The  only  course  remaining  to 
them  was  to  make  their  escape  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  Queen  would  not  spare  her  guards  until  she  was 
within  the  shelter  of  the  city  walls  again  for  fear  of 
an  ambuscade,  and  the  fastest  rider  she  could  send 
ahead  could  not  muster  assistance  until  they  had  got 
a  good  start.  The  weather,  too,  was  in  their  favour. 

"Who's  here?"  asked  Ballard,  who  instinctively 
took  command. 

They  counted  some  eighteen  persons,  including 
Tilney,  Lord  Windsor's  brother  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gerrard. 

"For  God's  sake  do  not  let  us  talk,  but  go  !  "  whim- 
pered Babington.  All  his  jauntiness  had  gone;  the 
hue  and  cry  that  would  be  raised  for  them  rang 
already  in  his  ears,  loud  and  hungry  as  the  yelping 
of  wrolves. 

"For  shame,  Babington,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard 
brusquely.  "  If  we  have  not  a  reasoned  plan  we  shall 
run  upon  their  arquebuses." 

"I  cannot  run,  for  one,"  said  Tichbourne.  "The 
cursed  Ralegh  has  shot  me  in  the  leg.  Neither  can 
Francis  Throgmorton." 

231 
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"I  speak  of  the  able-bodied,"  said  Ballard  curtly. 
"You  had  best  scatter  in  the  direction  of  St.  John's 
Wood.  The  copses  are  thick  there,  the  bracken  tall, 
and  good  to  hide  fugitives.  If  you  can  succeed  in 
getting  horses  from  any  of  the  farms  you  can  ride  to 
the  coast  and  so  escape.  The  woods  reach  almost  to 
the  marshes." 

"And  you,  Father?"  said  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard. 

"I  stay  here  with  Throgmorton.  He  is  too  sore 
wounded  to  move." 

They  had  brought  Francis  in  and  laid  him  by  the 
fire.  He  was  badly  wounded,  but  not  so  hurt  but 
that  his  brain  could  not  take  in  the  import  of  what 
Ballard  was  saying.  He  dragged  himself  half 
upward,  and  said — 

"You  shall  not  stay  !     I  will  remain  here  alone." 

Barnwell  looked  at  him.  "Nay,  for  God's  sake, 
Father,  leave  him  not  here.  At  the  sight  of  the  rack 
he  will  tell  all,  and  we  shall  be  undone." 

"Kill  him,"  muttered  Babington,  with  chattering 
teeth.  "  He  is  dying ;  what  harms  it  to  speed  the  end  ? 
A  dead  mouth  is  silent.  Come,  come,  let  us  start. 
They  will  be  on  us  in  a  second." 

He  did  not  wait  further,  but  fled  to  the  open  door. 
As  he  went  he  drew  his  sword  deliberately  and 
directed  it  at  Throgmorton's  heart.  But  Ballard  was 
too  quick  for  him.  He  knocked  aside  the  blade,  with 
a  stern  face,  and  Babington,  not  waiting  for  further 
parley,  fled  out,  the  rest  with  him,  Tichbourne  limp- 
ing after  them. 

Ballard  stooped  and  gave  the  wounded  youth  a 
draught  of  water  from  a  flask  which  he  carried  at  his 
side. 

Francis  looked  up. 
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"I  thought  you  had  gone  with  the  rest." 

"I  do  not  leave  you,"  returned  Ballard. 

The  young  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  Nay,  Father,  I  pray  you  stay  not !  I  beg  you  stay 
not.  The  wound  is  nothing.  I  am  well  here." 

"But  you  will  be  taken,"  said  Ballard,  searching 
his  pupil's  eyes  in  the  firelight.  "You  will  be  taken, 
my  son,  and  racked." 

An  involuntary  shudder  went  through  the  young 
man's  body,  but  his  eyes  were  steady. 

"They  will  kill  you,"  continued  Ballard,  "horribly." 

"I  am  content,"  said  Francis,  closing  his  lids.  "If 
I  am  a  coward,  I  am  a  Throgmorton.  A  Throg- 
morton  can  at  least  die." 

Ballard  said  nothing. 

"Go,  go,  I  beseech  you,  Father!  By  the  love  of 
Mary,  go  !  You  are  needed  for  the  cause.  I  am  a 
weak  reed  that  bent,  unworthy  to  live,  and  if  I  hinder 
you  from  flight,  unworthy  to  die.  Let  me  have  this 
grace.  Let  me  meet  Campian  and  the  martyrs  free 
from  this  one  stain." 

Ballard  was  still  silent. 

"If  you  do  not  go,"  said  Throgmorton,  raising 
himself  again,  with  wild  eyes,  "you  damn  my  soul 
deeper.  Not  all  your  prayers  can  save  me.  Am  I 
to  have  no  merit  ?  Must  I  spend  eternity  in  the 
shadow  of  a  great  shame?  Go,  go  !  If  you  will  not 
go  for  your  own  sake,  go  for  the  sake  of  the  cause. 
Some  one  should  tell  Mendoza,  lest  his  house  be 
searched  for  papers.  They  will  not  respect  the 
Embassy  if  he  be  discovered  to  be  in  league  with  us." 

It  was  true.  The  danger  of  this  had  not  occurred 
to  Ballard's  astute  mind. 

"You  are  right,  Francis,"  he  answered,  after  a 
moment's  reflection.  "I  must  leave  you.  I  had  not 
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thought  of  this.  Have  you  courage  for  the  last,  my 
son  ?  .  .  .  Remember  that  if  they  take  you  nothing 
may  pass  your  lips.  ...  If  you  doubt  yourself,  tell 
me.  I  will  end  your  life  now,  as  Babington  would 
have  done,  rather  than  let  you  pass  into  God's  pre- 
sence with  your  hands  dyed  in  the  blood  of  your 
comrades,  and  their  deaths  on  your  soul." 

The  young  man  met  his  eyes  without  flinching. 

"I  have  courage,"  said  he.  "You  need  not  doubt 
me." 

Ballard  left  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  fugitives  had  scattered.  Barnwell 
and  Babington,  with  Edward  Charnock,  kept  together, 
and  ran  steadily  in  the  direction  which  Ballard  had 
indicated.  The  ground  was  very  miry,  and  though 
the  downpour  had  at  last  ceased,  the  wind  was  still 
high  in  the  trees.  There  had  not  been  so  cold  or  wet 
an  August  for  many  years,  and  the  footpaths  were  in 
many  places  flooded  with  water. 

They  kept  on,  fear  lending  them  endurance.  Day- 
break found  them  in  the  woods  they  had  tried  to 
reach.  They  decided  to  go  to  the  nearest  farmhouse 
and  beg  food  and  horses.  They  drew  lots  as  to  which 
of  the  party  should  act  as  ambassador.  It  was  not 
likely  that,  in  so  out-of-the-way  a  spot,  the  simple 
farm  people  would  have  heard  the  news  of  the  con- 
spiracy yet.  Walsingham's  bloodhounds  would  not 
have  been  loosed  long  enough. 

The  lot  fell  upon  Barnwell.  He  went  cautiously 
through  the  wood,  following  a  likely  footpath,  and 
hiding  himself  at  the  least  sound.  The  sun  had  risen 
in  a  mood  of  repentance,  and  sent  the  long  straight 
beams  of  early  morning  through  the  thicket  and 
steaming  underwood.  The  bracken,  hung  with  weep- 
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ing  drops,  became  fringed  with  a  hundred  diamonds, 
blinking  and  winking  royally  on  the  rain-heavy 
fronds.  Some  frugal  bees,  abroad  joyfully  after  the 
long  wet,  buzzed  down  the  path ;  insects  began  their 
long  toilsome  day;  rabbits  scampered  past,  showing 
saucy  white  scuts;  the  birds  broke  their  August 
silence  to  twitter  in  the  daylight.  Barnwell's  Celtic 
nature  began  instinctively  to  respond.  He  walked 
less  carefully,  and  his  spirits  mounted  with  the  lark 
that  he  could  hear  singing  endlessly  in  the  endless 
blue  above  him.  A  woodpecker,  tapping  a  tree  close 
by,  flew  suddenly  through  the  tree-tops  above  his 
head,  with  a  long  discordant  laugh. 

Barnwell  took  it  as  a  good  omen,  and  he  was  so 
far  fortunate  that  the  rough  track  that  he  had  followed 
for  about  a  mile  brought  him  right  up  to  a  thatched 
farmhouse. 

Here  some  fears  began  to  assail  him. 

But  somewhere  close  by,  in  a  cow-shed,  he  could 
hear  a  girl's  fresh  voice  singing.  He  pressed  nearer 
to  the  shed,  and  put  his  eye  to  a  hole  in  the  wood. 

It  has  an  old  country  song  that  the  dairymaid  was 
singing  to  the  accompanying  purr  of  the  milk  into 
her  wooden  pail.  She  sang  in  broad  dialect,  but  the 
words  ran  thus — 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  ocean 

There  shall  grow  a  myrtle  tree, 
If  ever  I  prove  false 
My  dear  love  to  thee.  .  ." 

Her  face  was  homely,  and  her  gown  of  a  coarse 
home-woven  cloth,  but  the  song  and  her  good- 
natured  eyes  gave  the  Irishman  courage. 

He  circled  the  shed,  came  into  the  yard,  and  went 
to  the  spot  where  the  girl  sat  at  her  task.  He  en- 
countered no  one  else,  though  he  could  see  a  farm 
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lout  at  the  further  end  of  the  farmyard  beyond  the 
midden-heap. 

Barnwell  doffed  his  torn  and  mud-bespattered  hat. 

"Good-morning  to  you,"  said  he. 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a  start  from  her  milking, 
and  the  song  stopped.  The  red  came  into  her 
countrybrown  cheeks. 

"The  morning's  good  or  bad  as  you  make  it,"  she 
replied.  "But  I'll  give  you  'good-morning'  if  you 
deserve  it  or  not." 

"Could  you  give  me  a  drink  of  the  milk?"  asked 
the  Irishman. 

"Gladly." 

She  dipped  a  brown  pitcher  into  the  bucket  and 
fetched  him  some  of  the  steaming  liquid. 

He  drained  it  at  a  draught. 

"A  fine  pickle  you  be  in,"  said  the  girl,  staring  at 
him.  "Those  be  fine  clothes  you've  been  swimming 
in." 

He  thankfully  made  use  of  her  assumption. 

"Yes,  I  was  attacked  by  thieves  on  my  way  out  of 
London  last  night,  I  and  a  friend  and  our  servant. 
We  were  wandering  about  till  daylight.  Now  we 
would  buy  food  from  you  and  three  stout  horses,  and 
proceed  on  our  journey." 

There  was  something  in  his  glibness  that  made  the 
girl  doubtful. 

"Our  hosses  bain't  for  riding,"  she  replied  stolidly. 

"Come,  your  father " 

"He  bain't  my  father." 

"The  goodman  farmer,  then,  has  a  fast  horse  to 
drive  into  London  on  market-days  with  his  fowls  and 
eggs  ? " 

"And  if  he  sold  it,  where  would  he  be  the  next 
market-day  ?  " 
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"I  will  pay  him  handsomely." 

"Where's  thy  money,  then?  Did  the  thieves  give 
it  back?" 

It  was  a  false  move,  and  he  hastened  to  alter  his 
assertion. 

"I  said  they  attacked  us,  but  they  only  succeeded 
in  getting  our  horses.  We  made  off,  and 

"Poor  horses  they  must  have  been,  to  have  limped 
behind  three  town  gentlemen,"  said  she  saucily. 
"But  I'll  ask  the  goodman." 

She  disappeared,  and  Barnwell  waited  anxiously. 

It  was  a  long  while  before  the  girl  came  back. 

"Farmer  be  gone  a-field,"  said  she.  "He  won't  be 
back  till  luncheon." 

"'Sdeath,  you  are  early  risers  here,"  cried  Barn- 
well,  deeply  disappointed. 

"There's  plenty  to  do.    We  get  up  with  the  sun." 

"Cannot  you  find  him?    We  are  pressed." 

"Don't  know  where  he  be." 

Barnwell  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
brought  up  a  handful  of  gold.  "If  you  will  find  us 
three  good  horses  you  shall  have  this.  There's  a 
dowry  for  you  in  five  minutes." 

She  looked  at  him  more  suspiciously  than  ever. 

"Thou'rt  too  flick  with  thy  money,"  said  she.  "I 
doubt  if  'tis  honestly  come  by." 

Barnwell  looked  at  her  despairingly. 

"For  the  love  of  God,  girl,  give  us  the  horses. 
The  money  is  honest,  I  swear  it." 

She  was  touched  by  his  distress. 

"You're  running  from  the  gallows,  is  it!  Well, 
I'll  not  betray  you,  though  you  may  deserve  it  for 
all  I  know.  But  give  you  the  horse  I  dare  not.  Food 
you  may  have  and  welcome,  and  you  may  keep  your 
gold  too.  My  man '11  take  me  without  dowry  when 
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he  wants  me.  Now  get  you  gone.  I'll  not  tell  those 
who  seek  you.  If  you  wait  behind  the  cow-byre  I'll 
bring  you  rye-bread  and  curd-cheese,  and  some  milk 
for  your  gossips." 

She  left  him,  and  did  not  wait  to  hear  his  half- 
begun  protests.  He  had  the  wild  thought  of  getting 
into  the  stables,  stealing  the  horse,  and  making  off 
with  it  while  she  was  gone.  But  he  had  so  much 
of  manhood  in  him  that  he  did  not  wish  to  return  an 
evil  action  for  a  good  one,  nor  leave  his  fellows  in 
the  lurch.  He  crept  behind  the  cow-byre  and  waited. 

As  he  stood  there,  in  the  lee  of  the  hedge,  he  heard 
the  thunder  of  hoofs.  A  horseman  splashed  down 
the  muddy  lane  and  past  him  on  the  other  side.  He 
heard  him  draw  up  at  the  gate. 

His  spirits  rose  again.  Perhaps  here  was  a  horse 
he  might  obtain  for  his  purpose.  The  farm-girl  was 
returning,  the  food  in  her  hand. 

"Good-day,  my  good  girl,"  said  the  horseman.  "I 
bear  the  Queen's  permission  to  hunt  for  traitors. 
There  was  a  plot  afoot  to  murder  her  last  night,  and 
she  barely  escaped  with  her  life.  They  are  thought 
to  have  come  hither  by  the  tracks  in  the  mud,  and  we 
scour  the  country  for  them.  Two  we  have  taken 
already." 

There  wyas  a  silence. 

Then  the  girl  said,  "God  be  praised  her  Majesty's 
safe  !  But  I  have  seen  no  gentlemen.  God  speed 
your  worship.  They  will  be  further  by  now,  I'll 
lay." 

Barnwell  trembled  and  sweated  where  he  stood. 

But  the  horseman  had  no  time  to  spare.  He  was 
off  and  away,  setting  spurs  to  his  big  horse. 

Presently  the  girl  reappeared,  bearing  the  food 
and  another  pitcher  of  milk. 
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Her  face  was  stern. 

"Had  I  known  what  sort  ye  were,"  she  said,  "I 
might  have  turned  you  away.  But  I'm  a  woman- 
creature,  and  can't  bear  the  thought  of  the  hurt  of 
any  living  thing.  I  will  keep  my  word  and  say 
nought.  I  warn  you  that  the  whole  countryside  will 
be  after  you  in  an  hour.  Queen  Bess  has  folk  that 
love  her  dearly  round  here,  for  her  winsome  face  and 
her  smiling  ways.  Ay,  and  she's  a  kind  heart  too ! 
When  Moll  Lacey's  goodman  was  rough-handled 
by  the  squire  for  a  quarrel  they  had  over  the  fishing, 
Moll  Lacey  went  to  Court  and  had  the  Queen's 
ear  of  it.  And  she  saw  to  it  that  goodman  Lacey 
was  righted  too.  It  was  a  black  thought  to  harm 
her." 

Barnw-ell's  terror  was  unmistakable,  and  the  girl 
felt  rough  pity  as  she  saw  his  haggard  face. 

"Help  us  to  escape,"  he  pleaded,  catching  at  her 
apron.  "God  will  reward  you  for  your  mercy." 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  she  asked.  "The  horses 
I  dare  not  lend  you.  'Tis  against  the  law  to  help 
traitors,  and  we  may  be  punished." 

"A  disguise,  a  hiding-place,  anything!"  he  en- 
treated her. 

"I  could  give  you  some  old  clothes,"  she  said,  after 
a  moment's  reflection.  "And  some  juice  for  to  stain 
your  faces.  'Tis  fine  gentlemen  they're  after,  not 
labouring  men." 

He  looked  at  her  with  quick  Celtic  tears  of  grati- 
tude. 

"I  want  no  thanks,"  she  said  almost  roughly,  and 
went  off  again. 

He  was  in  an  agony  of  impatience  till  her  return. 

"These  will  serve  you,"  said  she.  "They  were 
my  brother's  who  died  in  the  Irish  wars.  To  judge 
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by  your  Irish  tongue,  maybe  'twas  a  kinsman  of  yours 
that  killed  him,  but  I  bear  you  no  grudge  for  that. 
It's  not  humble  people  that  make  the  wars,  though 
they  die  for  them.  I'll  not  say  '  God  speed  you,'  but 
I'll  say  '  God  pity  you  as  I  do.' ' 

She  left  him  and  went  back  to  her  interrupted  milk- 
ing, but  sang  no  more. 

The  journey  back  to  his  comrades  was  difficult. 
Twice  he  fancied  he  heard  the  baying  of  dogs  or 
distant  yells,  and  crouched,  like  a  trembling  hare,  in 
the  high  bracken,  so  thick  that  beneath  them  was 
only  a  green  dusk.  His  heavy  burden  was  difficult 
to  manage.  It  seemed  ages  before  he  reached  the 
place  he  had  left  an  hour  before. 

The  others  had  waited  his  coming  in  high  hopes, 
and  looked  for  horses.  When  they  saw  him  return 
afoot  and  heard  his  news  they  fell  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  despair.  Their  dreams  of  swift  horses  and 
a  gallop  to  Kent  had  vanished.  They  could  only 
hope  to  pick  their  way  on  foot  in  this  disguise  by 
going  in  unfrequented  places  and  avoiding  strangers 
— for  their  gentle  speech  might  betray  them.  The 
food  they  ate  greedily;  then  they  stained  their  faces, 
donned  the  clothes,  and  set  out.  The  noise  of  shout- 
ing and  riders  frightened  them  so  severely,  however, 
that  they  resolved  to  wait  until  nightfall  before  con- 
tinuing their  journey,  and  spent  the  day  nearer  hell, 
though  their  bodies  were  in  a  fair  green  wood,  than 
they  had  ever  been  before. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

A   WEDDING   BREAKFAST 

BESS  passed  out  from  the  Tower  gates  at  about 
the  same  hour  that  Robert  Barnwell  was  creeping 
through  the  copses  at  St.  John's  Wood.  She  had 
been  released  without  a  word,  and  was  worn  and  tear- 
stained  with  a  night  spent  between  anxiety  and  hope. 
Had  Walter  escaped  ?  Or  had  he  met  with  an 
unthinkable  death  in  the  slime?  If  he  had  escaped, 
what  had  happened  ?  She  did  not  think  further  than 
that.  Her  husband  was  more  to  her  than  the  safety  of 
all  the  kings  and  queens  that  ever  sat  on  the  English 
throne.  She  directed  her  steps  towards  Whitehall. 
For  herself,  she  was  indifferent,  though  she  knew 
not  whether  her  night's  absence  had  been  reported 
to  the  Queen.  What  did  it  matter?  She  would  hear 
there,  first  of  all,  what  had  happened  during  the 
night. 

She  walked  by  way  of  the  Strand,  and  as  she  went 
swiftly  along,  passed  the  country  people  coming  in 
with  their  produce  and  going  towards  the  market. 
London  looked  much  the  same  as  usual.  Surely,  if 
the  Queen  had  not  returned  and  had  fallen  before  the 
assassins,  London  would  have  been  less  placid.  But, 
as  she  wondered,  a  succession  of  horsemen  passed  her 
at  full  speed.  She  gathered  up  her  courage  and  asked 
a  mounted  soldier,  who  had  stopped  a  moment  at  an 
Q  241 
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ale-house  to  speak  with  the  innkeeper,  if  he  knew  why 
so  many  courtiers  had  passed  her.  Her  heart  beat 
furiously  as  she  waited  for  his  answer. 

"They're  off  to  rouse  the  countryside  to  search  for 
Master  Babington  and  his  crew,"  said  he.  "They 
have  been  riding  out  all  night  and  beating  the  covers 
for  'em.  A  plot  has  been  discovered  against  the 
Queen  !  God  save  her." 

"Amen,"  said  the  innkeeper,  affixing  the  proclama- 
tion for  the  arrest  to  his  door. 

The  soldier  proceeded  on  his  way.  His  mission  was 
to  distribute  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  through  the 
principal  streets  and  an  admonition  to  loyal  citizens  to 
hunt  the  conspirators  down  and  bring  them  to  justice. 
Bess  read  it  through.  There  was  not  a  word  of  the 
events  of  last  night,  not  a  word  of  the  letter  which 
Ralegh  had  supposed  to  be  forged.  She  was  bewil- 
dered, anxious  still.  The  only  fact  which  w-as  plain 
to  her  was  that  at  least  the  Queen  was  uninjured  and 
safe.  She  could  spare  a  prayer  of  thankfulness  for 
that.  The  proclamations  and  warrants  against  Bab- 
ington were  out  already  !  They  must  have  been  pre- 
pared during  the  night,  unless  the  plot  had  been 
discovered  before.  In  that  case  the  Queen's  escape 
was  no  guarantee  that  Walter  was  safe. 

Bess  could  scarcely  endure  the  suspense.  She  looked 
at  Durham  House  when  she  neared  it,  now  left  master- 
less  for  so  long  a  period.  What  if  he  were  dead  ? 
As  she  passed  it  several  horsemen  approached.  They 
dismounted.  Her  heart  nearly  stopped,  then  with  a 
glad,  uncontrollable  cry,  she  rushed  forward.  The  third 
horseman  was  Ralegh  himself — or  was  it  his  wraith  ? 
For  he  was  as  pale  as  death.  At  her  cry  he  turned 
and  saw  her.  She  drew  back,  realizing,  even  in  her 
great  joy,  how  important  it  wras  that  they  should  not 
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greet  each  other  then.     But  the  other  two  horsemen 
remounted  and  galloped  down  the  Strand. 

He  waited  until  she  had  reached  him,  then  said  in 
a  low  voice,  "Follow  me  inside." 

He  strode  in,  she  followed,  to  be  caught  in  his  arms 
as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  world  in  a 
long  embrace.  For  their  love  had  been  through  many 
deep  waters  that  were  not  able  to  quench  it. 

It  was  under  strange  circumstances  that  these  two 
had  their  wedding  breakfast,  and  it  was  a  long  story 
that  he  had  to  tell  her,  beginning  with  his  escape  and 
ending  with  his  flight  with  the  Queen  from  Moor- 
fields.  He  had  slept  the  night  at  the  palace,  where 
the  physician  had  dressed  the  slight  wound  in  his 
arm.  But  his  first  care  as  soon  as  he  awoke  had  been 
to  send  a  trusty  man  to  the  Tower  to  bring  the  news 
of  his  safety  to  her.  They  had  found  her  already 
gone,  "And  Sir  Amyas  was  in  a  rare  fright,  I  promise 
you,"  added  Ralegh  with  a  laugh.  "He  fears  for  his 
own  head.  But  he  handed  over  poor  Jim,  and  he's  in 
clover — your  woman  is  nursing  him." 

"And  the  Queen?"  asked  Bess. 

"The  Queen  has  not  left  her  chamber  since  last 
night.  She  was  still  sleeping  wrhen  I  left  Whitehall. 
I  think  that  she  will  not  house  me  in  the  Tower  after 
this.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  and  his  secretaries 
worked  all  night.  I  told  them  all  I  knew,  and  this 
morning  I  saw  him  again.  But,  Bess,  I  have  some  ill 
news  for  you,  dearest,  among  all  this  good  tidings." 

"What  is  it,  Walter?  No  tidings  could  disturb  me 
now  that  I  have  you  safe." 

"This  will  grieve  you,  I  fear."  He  looked  at  her 
gravely.  "Your  cousin." 

Her  happy  face  grew  serious.     "He  was  among 
them  ?  " 
Q  2 
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"  He  was  not  only  with  them,  but  he  was  taken  the 
first.  As  soon  as  the  Queen  was  safe  in  Whitehall 
a  posse  of  men  returned  poste-haste  to  search  the 
house  and  the  district  far  and  near.  They  found  him 
lying  by  the  fire.  He  was  wounded — I  shot  him — so 
he  could  not  escape  with  the  rest." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath.     "Poor  Francis  !  " 

"  He  was  taken  there  and  then  to  the  Tower.  That 
is  why  Sir  Amyas  released  you  so  early.  He  had  no 
wish  to  court  too  much  inquiry,  and  is  sweating  now 
finely,  I  warrant,  with  fear." 

"Ballard  is  to  blame  for  this,"  said  Bess.  "Francis 
was  clay  in  his  hands.  Will  they  question  him,  think 
you  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  know  not.  At  any  rate, 
they  will  not  be  so  inhuman  as  to  put  him  to  the 
question  until  his  wound  be  healed.  They  will  have 
trapped  the  others  by  then,  and  they  may  confess. 
There  was  not  much  steel  in  their  composition,  save 
Savage,  God  rest  his  soul." 

She  bowed  her  head  mutely. 

"They  tell  me  that  he  bore  his  capture  with  a 
strange  fortitude.  When  they  examined  he  closed  his 
mouth  and  refused  to  answer." 

"Thank  God  that  he  kept  faith,"  said  Bess  proudly. 
"Though  it  be  in  a  good  cause,  I  would  not  like  my 
cousin  to  show  a  craven  before  the  world." 

He  kissed  her  tenderly.     "My  wife!  " 

"And  you  say  that  the  populace  is  to  know  nothing 
of  the  Queen's  visit  to  Moorfields  ?  " 

"Walsingham  thinks  it  best  hidden  for  her 
Majesty's  good  fame's  sake.  The  guards  will  keep 
silence.  There  is  evidence  enough  without  this. 
Babington's  house  has  been  searched  and  a  host  of 
incriminating  ciphers  has  been  found.  He  was  as 
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poor  a  traitor  as  he  was  subject.  The  finding  of  the 
keys  is  but  a  question  of  time.  The  letter  from  Mary 
for  which  Walsingham  has  waited  so  long,  in  which 
she  has  unbared  her  whole  treacherous  heart  to  Bab- 
ington,  is  in  his  hands  at  last.  The  clues  are  com- 
plete. They  have  her  at  last,  her  lying  soul  uncovered. 
God  help  England  if  ever  Mary  come  to  the  throne 
of  England  !  She  must  pay  the  price  of  her  murders 
and  adulteries  at  last.  Mary  Stuart  must  die." 

"Elizabeth  will  not  allow  it." 

"Elizabeth  must  allow  it,"  said  Ralegh  with  some 
of  his  old  fire.  "It  is  not  herself  alone  that  Mary 
menaces,  but  the  whole  realm  of  England.  We  can 
never  have  peace  while  that  viper  hides  in  the  bosom 
of  a  free  people.  Elizabeth  must  allow  it.  What  the 
woman  shrinks  from  the  Queen  must  authorize.  There 
is  no  choice.  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  since  that  Mary 
sent  her  a  falsely-tender  letter  reproaching  her  for  her 
hard  treatment  of  a  loving  sister.  And  the  while  she 
was  planning  her  death." 

Bess  listened  with  serious  eyes. 

There  were  difficulties  before  them.  She  kissed  her 
husband  wistfully. 

"I  can  claim  you  now  before  the  whole  Court," 
said  he,  returning  the  caress. 

"How  strange,  Walter;  you  must  have  read  my 
thought!  It  was  that  which  was  troubling  me  then. 
My  dear,  I  would  give  the  world  to  be  able  to  be 
proud  of  you  before  them  all.  But  it  must  not  be 
—yet.  The  Queen  would  not  imprison  you,  but  she 
would  shun  you.  She  will  make  a  hero  of  you  after 
last  night.  Can't  you  see,  Walter  !  It  is  your  chance. 
You  have  more  to  do  for  England  than  for  me  !  " 

"She  will  accept  you  for  my  sake." 

"Walter,  dearest,  don't  you  know  her  better  than 
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that?  Did  your  other  services  weigh  with  her  when 
she  but  suspected  you  of  trifling  ?  Her  anger  will  be 
terrible  if  she  knows  you  have  married  me  despite  her 
wishes.  It  would  not  avail  you  if  you  had  saved  her 
life  a  hundred  times.  Did  his  father's  services  and 
his  own  avail  Robert  Carey  when  he  married  without 
the  Queen's  permission?" 

Ralegh  was  silent. 

"  I  beseech  you,  keep  it  a  secret  for  the  present. 
What  matter  if  we  do  not  share  our  happiness  with 
the  world  ?  Need  it  be  less  real  for  that  ?  The  Court 
has  not  proved  its  friendship  to  be  so  loyal  but  that 
you  need  make  it  a  confidant  of  our  secret.  Wait 
awhile.  In  the  interval  you  have  much  to  accomplish. 
The  day  may  come  when  the  Queen's  heart  is  changed 
towards  you.  She  may  even  marry.  A  hundred 
things  may  happen." 

"Still,  I  like  it  not,"  said  he,  frowning. 

"We  may  not  make  the  world  as  we  like  it,  dear. 
You  are  not  your  own,  nor  mine,  but  England's." 

He  laughed  unwillingly.  "Bess,  you  have  turned 
my  own  arguments  against  me." 

"Then  you  promise?"  she  cried  joyfully. 

"I  promise — for  the  present  only." 

She  was  content. 

"And  now  I  must  hurry  back  to  Whitehall,"  she 
added,  "or  I  shall  be  missed.  Unless  the  Queen  sleeps 
still,  I  shall  have  been  missed  already." 

"If  she  menace  you  my  promise  does  not  hold, 
sweetheart." 

"To-day  she  will  have  other  things  to  think  of," 
said  Bess,  putting  her  arms  around  him  in  good-bye. 
"You,  for  instance,"  she  added  laughingly. 

He  was  reproachful.     "Bess!" 

"Oh,  never  think  but  that  she  will  not  be  head  and 
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ears  over  in  love  with  you  after  this.  There  is  not  a 
woman  who  would  not  be  after  such  a  night  as  last ! 
No,  Walter,  I  don't  blame  her — it  is  a  heart-hungry 
business  to  sit  alone  on  a  great  throne.  I  would 
rather  be  a  plain  subject  and  have  leave  to  love  you, 
Walter !  " 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

THE   DAY   OF   RECKONING 

THE  week  was  full  of  events.  Close  on  the  heels 
of  the  arrest  of  Throgmorton,  came  the  taking  of 
Ballard  in  his  layman's  dress  of  plumed  hat  and 
velvet.  He,  too,  was  consigned  into  safe  keeping  in 
the  Tower  and  examined  before  a  committee.  As  his 
limbs  were  sound  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  questioned,  and  this,  in  accordance  with  the 
hard  usage  of  the  day,  was  done  with  all  the  terrors 
of  rack  and  screw.  But  the  Jesuit  preserved  a  bitter 
silence.  They  could  drag  no  admission  from  him 
which  incriminated  others,  above  all  he  was  silent 
about  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  left  in  his  cell  to 
recover  while  other  proofs  were  waited  for.  Tich- 
bourne  was  soon  arrested.  Salisbury  was  taken  in 
Cheshire.  England,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant, 
was  united  for  once  in  one  indignation,  one  outcry 
of  loyalty.  The  Protestants  did  not  outdo  the 
Catholics,  who  were  eager  to  show  that  they  were  not 
associated  with  treason.  Ten  days  afterwards  Babing- 
ton,  Barnwell  and  Charnock  were  discovered,  almost 
starving,  in  a  barn  at  Harrow.  They  had  not  gone 
far;  hemmed  in  with  pursuit,  with  miserable  ears 
laid  to  the  door  of  their  hiding-place,  they  had  heard 
the  news  of  the  hunt  that  was  after  them,  and  were 
more  dead  than  alive  when  they  were  dragged  out 
from  the  heap  of  straw  under  which  they  had  crawled. 

248 
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Their  capture  was  made  the  sign  for  universal  rejoic- 
ing and  thanksgiving.  Te  Deums  were  sung  in  the 
churches;  joy  bells  rang;  great  fires  blazed  high  on 
beacon  hills.  As  he  heard  the  bells  and  the  execra- 
tions of  the  London  mob  which  hurled  black  mud  at 
them  as  they  were  taken  to  the  Tower,  Babington's 
last  hope  of  the  sympathy  of  his  countrymen  dis- 
appeared into  thin  air.  The  very  barristers  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  who  were  mostly  Catholics,  were 
among  the  crowd  who  cursed  at  him  as  he  went  down 
Fleet  Street.  They  would  have  feared  to  do  other- 
wise. The  news  had  startled  the  good  citizens  of 
London  into  a  state  of  panic.  They  thought  the  mis- 
chief greater  than  it  was,  imagined  every  other  man 
a  Jesuit,  plotting  a  second  St.  Bartholomew's  day  in 
England.  That  nightmare  was  ever  before  the  eyes 
of  Protestant  England.  The  wildest  reports  gained 
currency.  Men  said  that  Parma  had  left  the  Nether- 
lands with  an  army  which  he  was  landing  at  New- 
castle. The  Guise,  it  was  whispered,  had  landed 
secretly  with  another  army  near  the  home  of  the 
Arundels  in  Sussex.  That  which  lent  colour  to  the 
surmisings  of  the  people,  was  the  actual  fact  that  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  himself  a  Catholic,  though  as  loyal 
an  Englishman  as  ever  breathed,  had  been  sent  in 
command  of  the  fleet  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  to 
watch  the  French  harbours. 

Babington,  wild-eyed,  ragged  and  emaciated,  read 
his  sentence  in  the  eyes  of  the  mob,  heard  his  death- 
verdict  a  thousand  times  reiterated  in  their  throats, 
knew  that  the  Catholics  on  whom  he  had  relied,  in- 
stead of  saving  him,  would  clamour  for  his  execution 
in  order  to  prove  their  dissociation  with  him.  He 
was  no  hero.  There  was  no  need  to  threaten  him 
with  the  torture  chamber.  The  knowledge  that  Bal- 
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lard  lay  broken  in  his  cell  did  not  affect  his  distracted 
determination  to  save  himself  if  he  could.  He  made 
a  free  and  full  confession.  He  held  nothing  back. 
He  even  gave  the  names  of  those  who  were  expected 
to  rise,  those  who  had  expressed  indirect  approval, 
and  those  whom  they  had  approached  with  promise 
of  success.  One  by  one  his  comrades  were  taken. 
They  had  already  been  condemned  by  Babington's 
confession ;  they,  too,  seeing  the  game  was  up,  made 
what  they  could  of  their  position  by  frank  declara- 
tion of  all  they  knew.  Francis  Throgmorton,  though 
promised  with  torture,  however,  refused  to  open  his 
lips.  What  the  rest  had  confessed  he  knew  not.  He 
wras  worthy  of  the  last  test.  But  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  endure  what  Campian  had  suffered,  nor  even 
his  Ballard,  his  spiritual  guide,  although  he  had  all 
the  pains  of  anticipation,  to  his  sensitive  and  morbidly 
imaginative  mind  a  thousand  times  more  keen  than 
the  actual  torments  to  a  coarser  nature. 

There  remained  but  the  clues  of  evidence  which  only 
one  person  could  supply,  and  that  person  no  less  a 
one  than  the  Queen  of  Scots  herself.  Paulet,  her 
keeper,  was  summoned  to  London  to  consult  how  best 
to  separate  her  from  her  papers,  without  arousing 
her  suspicion  first  and  so  causing  the  more  valuable 
pieces  of  evidence  to  be  burnt. 

Paulet  found  Elizabeth  alone  with  Walsingham, 
Burghley  and  Ralegh.  It  was  to  be  an  informal 
council. 

Elizabeth  looked  careworn  and  sad.  The  events  of 
the  past  fortnight  had  told  heavily  upon  her.  She 
slept  badly.  Walsingham,  Ralegh  and  her  truest 
friends  were  always  dinning  into  her  ears  the  necessity 
of  acting  at  last  with  regard  to  her  cousin.  But  she 
had  a  strange  dislike  to  the  idea.  She  shed  tears, 
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she  tossed  at  night  for  thinking  of  it,  and  was  both 
frightened  and  sullen  when  they  mentioned  it.  To 
Ralegh  her  manner  was  gentle  and  subdued,  but  when 
he,  too,  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  the  death  of  the 
woman  for  whom  England  had  been  endangered  so 
long,  she  met  him  with  silence.  Yet  she  allowed  her 
Secretary  of  State  and  her  Captain  of  the  Guard  to 
work  steadily  upon  the  proofs  which  paved  the  way 
for  her  cousin's  destruction.  Never  was  there  a  more 
contradictory  woman,  never  a  more  difficult  Queen 
than  she  showed  herself  in  those  days. 

She  met  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  with  a  few  very  gracious 
words  expressive  of  her  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
services,  and  her  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
task.  The  simple  Puritan  gentleman,  indeed,  hated 
to  his  soul  the  charge  for  which  his  upright  character 
so  fitted  him.  To  have  the  most  astute  and  beautiful 
woman  in  Europe  in  his  house,  one  who  played  the 
martyr  and  injured  Queen  to  half  Europe,  around 
whom  every  plot  in  the  isles  centred ;  to  have  to  spy 
on  her,  and  prevent  her  every  trick,  anticipate  her 
every  wile,  was  abhorrent  to  his  soul. 

"Madame,"  said  he,  "plainly,  I  could  wish  to  serve 
your  Majesty  in  some  other  way,  but  since  it  has 
pleased  you  to  give  me  this  charge,  it  shall  be  faith- 
fully carried  out  while  I  live." 

"Say  while  she  lives,  rather,"  murmured  Wal- 
singham. 

"You  are  sure  that  our  cousin  has  no  suspicion?" 
asked  Elizabeth,  fidgeting  with  her  fan  and  biting 
her  lips. 

"None.  She  is  gayer  than  I  have  seen  her  this 
many  a  day.  Her  sin  sits  lightly  on  her.  She  asks 
anxiously  for  news  of  the  world;  one  would  think  her 
innocent  as  a  child." 
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"She  does  not  suspect  Phillipps?  "  asked  the  Queen 
harshly.  "Had  I  been  Mary,  my  instinct  would  have 
bid  me  beware  before  this,  even  if  my  conscience 
were  dead.  She  does  not  guess  that  he  copied 
every  cipher  ?  She  does  not  look  at  him  with  dis- 
trust?" 

"She  guesses  nothing.  Phillipps  told  me  that  even 
yesterday  she  stopped  her  carriage  to  speak  with  him 
smilingly.  She  has  a  way  of  smiling  into  men's  eyes 
which  would  distract  lighter  persons." 

"Oh,  I  know,  Paulet,"  said  the  Queen,  with  a  half 
smile.  "  He  is  pock-marked  and  sandy,  and  hard  of 
mouth.  He  is  not  like  to  be  a  woman's  darling  or 
to  think  himself  one.  Besides,  he  listened  to  John 
Knox,  who  preached  against  the  smiles  of  women." 

"Nau  and  Curie,  her  secretaries,  must  be  arrested 
also,"  put  in  Lord  Burghley.  "Much  may  result  from 
their  examination." 

Elizabeth  sighed  heavily. 

"I  know  not  what  to  suggest,"  Paulet  said  bluntly. 
"It  would  be  better  if  they  could  all  be  moved  un- 
expectedly to  another  house,  without  first  giving  her 
access  to  her  papers.  But  the  order  would  alarm  them 
and  it  might  be  difficult." 

"If  your  Grace  will  permit  me,"  said  Ralegh,  "Sir 
Amyas'  best  way  would  be  to  take  the  lady  on  a 
long  expedition,  on  the  plea  of  hunting.  She  will  be 
met  while  she  is  out,  her  secretaries  arrested  and 
carried  to  London,  and  herself  lodged,  with  no 
previous  access  to  her  rooms  at  Chartley  and  no  pre- 
paration, in  some  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  then 
Sir  Amyas  can  take  possession  of  her  papers  at  his 
will." 

"What  say  you  to  that,  Amyas?  "  asked  the  Queen. 

"It  is  a  good  plan,"  answered  Paulet. 
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The  Queen  was  moodily  silent,  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  room. 

"Then  it  waits  but  your  Majesty's  sanction,"  said 
Ralegh. 

She  flamed  out,  "  God !  I  am  badgered  and 
hounded  past  all  bearing  in  this  matter." 

"Because,"  said  Ralegh  coolly,  "it  does  not  touch 
your  Majesty's  safety  so  much  as  the  safeguarding 
of  your  subjects'  liberty.  Let  Mary  Stuart  live,  and 
every  privilege  that  Englishmen  have  won  is  in 
jeopardy.  What,  madame,  do  you  forget  the  time 
when  Spaniards  hustled  Englishmen  into  the  kennel 
in  your  sister's  time,  and  Spanish  priests  burnt  Eng- 
lishmen at  Smithfield?  Have  you  forgot  that  Mary 
Stuart  is  thought  by  half  England  to  stand  next  to 
your  throne,  ready  to  mount  it  as  soon  as  her  plots 
or  the  hand  of  God  leave  it  empty  ?  Shall  men  like 
Ballard  overrun  England,  men  who  place  their  Church 
before  their  duty,  their  manner  of  prayer  before  their 
loyalty  sworn  to  God  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  an  odd  mixture  of  anger  and 
affection. 

"Walter,  Walter,  if  another  but  you  had  spoken 
to  me  thus,  he  had  not  stayed  in  my  presence." 

But  Ralegh  pressed  her  inexorably. 

"To  shield  her  now  is  to  proclaim  yourself  traitor 
to  your  people  and  yourself.  Has  she  spared  you  ? 
Has  she  hesitated  to  call  you  bastard,  ill-shaped 
usurper,  wanton  ?  To  heap  every  ill  name  on  you  in 
secret  that  one  woman  may  call  another  ?  " 

The  shot  told.  The  Queen's  eyes  hardened.  For 
a  moment  she  trembled  with  anger. 

"  Bastard,  the  adulteress  dares  name  me  so !  Ill- 
shaped  !  That  viper's  tongue  has  farmed  that  lie. 
Would  to  God  I  could  stand  naked  in  the  eyes  of 
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the  people  to  confute  these  foul  slanders !  God's 
blood  !  Mary  Stuart  names  me  wanton  !  She  whose 
paramours  have  flaunted  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  ! 
God  !  " 

"Stop  the  lies  at  their  fountain-head,"  said  Ralegh 
briefly. 

The  Queen  turned  to  Paulet.  "Sir  Walter  is  right. 
The  Queen  of  Scots  deserves  nothing  of  me.  She 
has  tricked  and  misnamed  me,  I  will  endure  her  no 
longer.  To  misname  her  I  disdain  :  her  deeds  shall 
misname  her  louder  than  my  tongue  could  do.  Let 
it  be  done  as  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  has  said." 

This  scheme  was  carried  out.  It  is  an  old  story 
how  Mary  Stuart,  full  of  high  spirits  at  the  thought 
of  going  deer-hunting  in  Sir  Walter  Aston 's  park, 
rode  off  with  her  suite  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  an 
August  morning.  She  had  already,  in  imagination, 
tasted  freedom  again  :  deliverance  seemed  so  close. 
Nau  and  Curie,  her  two  secretaries,  rode  with  her. 
At  the  very  gates  of  the  park,  in  the  sun-flecked  shade 
of  the  great  trees,  a  number  of  horsemen  were  drawn 
up,  fretting  at  their  bits. 

"Babington  has  come,"  was  Mary's  smothered 
exclamation  to  Curie.  It  was  just  so  that  she  expected 
him.  But  her  joy  was  quickly  dashed.  Sir  Thomas 
Gorges,  whom  the  Queen  had  entrusted  with  the 
mission,  rode  out  from  among  them,  and  saluting 
them  courteously,  presented  an  order  for  the  arrest  of 
the  secretaries  and  the  immediate  removal  of  the  Queen 
to  Tixall,  Sir  Walter  Aston's  residence. 

There  was  a  stormy  scene.  She  bade  her  servants, 
if  they  had  an  ounce  of  manhood,  draw  and  fight  for 
her,  and  hurled  angry  speeches  on  Elizabeth's  mes- 
senger. But  Sir  Thomas  was  unmoved,  her  servants 
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would  not  fight  impossibilities,  for  they  were  con- 
siderably outnumbered,  and  she  had  to  submit  to 
being  taken  prisoner. 

Not  the  least  galling  thing  to  a  woman  of  Mary's 
spirit  was  the  fact  that  she  was  without  change  of 
clothes  or  other  necessities.  The  physical  discomfort 
of  her  fortnight's  durance  there  was  of  no  light  order. 
She  nursed  her  beauty  always,  and  without  the  neces- 
sities of  her  toilet,  her  cosmetics  and  appliances,  the 
stage  setting  to  her  carefully  preserved  charm,  she 
felt  robbed  of  her  personal  dignity.  No  one  valued 
more  the  importance  of  dress,  of  gesture,  of  personal 
detail,  more  than  Mary  Stuart  to  the  very  last.  To 
rob  her  of  the  means  of  living  up  to  this,  to  cause  her 
to  be  dishevelled,  her  dainty  linen  soiled,  her  wig  ill- 
attended,  was  to  impose  a  shameful  indignity. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  searched  in  her  cabinets  and 
drawers  at  Chartley  found  all  that  they  could  wish 
for.  Keys  to  the  ciphers  were  discovered,  notes, 
rough  drafts  of  valuable  letters,  and  letters  of  friend- 
ship from  many  noblemen  who  wished  to  be  well  with 
the  possible  heir  to  the  throne.  All  were  sent  to 
London  sealed  and  untouched,  and  Elizabeth,  aided 
by  a  specially  chosen  committee,  went  through  them 
carefully  and  conscientiously  one  by  one.  It  was  with 
a  sad  and  bitter  smile  that  Elizabeth  burnt  the  whole 
collection  of  letters  sent  to  her  rival  by  the  very  cour- 
tiers who  professed  such  loyalty  to  herself.  Perhaps 
she  had  never  felt  lonelier  than  then,  perhaps  she  had 
never  turned  to  Walter  Ralegh  with  more  pathetic 
affection.  Here,  at  any  rate,  was  no  false  friend.  He 
had  proved  himself  once  and  for  all.  It  was  some 
bitter  satisfaction  to  her,  however,  to  hear  those  very 
noblemen  whose  letters  she  had  consigned  to  the 
flames,  join  in  the  general  clamour  that  the  Queen  of 
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Scots  should  meet  a  well-deserved  fate.  The  proofs 
were  all  too  clear  of  her  guilt.  Perhaps  it  was  with  a 
kind  of  sympathy  for  another  Queen  surrounded  with 
double-tongued  friends,  rather  than  as  a  forgiving 
enemy,  that  she  wrote  secretly  to  Mary  to  tell  her  that 
if  she  would  but  confess  freely  and  ask  forgiveness  in 
a  private  letter,  all  should  once  more  be  forgiven. 
She  had  no  need  of  the  confession,  for  Mary's  com- 
plicity was  proved  up  to  the  hilt.  "It  is  not  to  entrap 
you,"  wrote  Elizabeth,  with  tears  which  were  very  real 
and  sprang  from  an  honest  doubtfulness  of  what  she 
should  do.  By  this  time  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  back 
at  Chartley.  She  deigned  no  answer,  however,  and 
Paulet  besought  the  Queen  to  remove  his  dangerous 
prisoner  to  a  more  convenient  place.  Fotheringay 
was  finally  decided  upon,  and  in  September  the  un- 
fortunate woman  was  moved  thither,  to  be  tried  by  a 
special  commission  to  meet  in  October. 

Meanwhile  the  secretaries,  by  dint  of  long  interro- 
gation, and  in  spite  of  persistent  denial,  at  last 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Babington's  letters  to  the 
Queen  and  her  reply.  Babington,  at  his  public  trial, 
repeated  his  full  confession,  throwing  the  blame 
entirely  on  to  Ballard,  to  whose  seductions  he  pre- 
tended himself  to  have  yielded.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  upon  all  conspirators. 

Bess  heard  of  her  cousin's  condemnation  tearlessly. 
Her  only  hope  for  him  now,  as  she  knew  would  be  his 
also,  was  that  he  might  keep  up  the  braveness  he 
had  shown  throughout  the  trial  at  the  last  supreme 
moment. 

It  was  a  rainy  autumn  day.  Dead  leaves  were  borne 
upward  on  the  gale.  Bess  looked  out  from  her 
window  in  Whitehall  and  knew  that  her  cousin  was 
being  dragged  to  Tyburn  with  the  rest.  Babington 
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had  played  the  coward  to  the  last,  and  had  written 
a  servile  letter  to  the  Queen  to  beg  for  his  life.  The 
conspirators  were  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered 
in  the  barbarous  manner  of  the  time.  Bess  spent  a 
large  part  of  the  morning  in  the  Queen's  chapel  pray- 
ing for  her  cousin.  Though  she  was  nominally  a 
Protestant,  the  old  Catholic  use  came  easiest  to  her 
after  her  Catholic  upbringing,  and  at  the  hour  when 
she  knew  that  her  cousin  must  be  undergoing  his 
last  trial,  she  bent  her  head  and  repeated  the  prayers 
for  the  passing  soul,  and  the  prayer  for  its  repose 
after  death. 

Ralegh  found  her  while  the  Queen  was  closeted  with 
Burghley  and  Walsingham,  still  at  the  dreary  task 
of  going  through  Mary  Stuart's  papers. 

She  looked  at  him. 

"He  is  dead?"  she  asked. 

He  nodded. 

"And— and  he  did  not  flinch?" 

"He  did  not  even  tremble.  The  people  were  so 
infuriated,  it  was  thought  that  they  would  injure  them 
on  the  way  to  the  gallows,  but  the  guards  stood  firm. 
Ballard,  his  spirit  unbroken,  made  a  speech,  and  said 
he  died  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  done  all 
to  advance  his  religion.  Francis  was  worthy  of  his 
confessor's  courage,  however  we  may  think  of  the 
teaching.  He  died  smiling.  Babington  cringed  to 
the  last,  and  laid  the  blame  on  the  priest.  But 
Francis,  unlike  the  others,  said  no  word.  He  walked 
bravely,  though  he  limped,  and  his  eyes  were  clear." 

"Thank  God,"  said  Bess,  tears  raining  at  last  down 
her  cheeks. 

"Bess,  dear  wife,  comfort  yourself,"  said  Ralegh, 
putting  his  arms  around  her. 

"Nay,   I  am  comforted  already,"  said  Bess.     "In 
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dying  he  will  have  found  what  life  denied  to  him. 
God  rest  his  soul.  Poor  Francis  !  But  I  could  bear 
greater  sorrows  than  this,  Walter,  if  you  were  with 
me." 

"God  grant,"  answered  Walter  Ralegh,  as  if  in 
some  dim  premonition  of  the  dark  future,  "that  you 
may  never  have  a  sorrow  in  which  I  may  not  be  at 
your  side  to  help  you  endure." 

"  Oh,  Walter,  you  speak  strangely  !  "  she  cried  in 
alarm. 

"Dear  heart,  if  ever  that  sorrow  come,  God  Him- 
self will  give  you  courage  for  it." 


CHAPTER   XXV 

THE   SOLDIER   FROM   FLANDERS 

AT  the  sign  of  the  Spaniard's  Head  by  the  White- 
friars  wharf  six  men  sat  drinking  the  cold  out  of  the 
raw  February  day.  A  great  fire  roared  on  the  hearth, 
and  one  of  the  company,  for  the  better  forgetting  the 
grey  day  without,  sang  at  the  top  of  a  lusty  voice,  the 
others  joining  in  the  chorus — 

"  Mault's  come  downe,  mault's  come  downe 
From  an  old  Angell  to  a  French  Crowne. 
There's  never  a  maide  in  all  this  Towne, 
But  well  she  knows  that  Mault's  come  downe, 
Mault's  come  downe,  mault's  come  downe, 
From  an  old  Angell  to  a  French  Crowne. 
The  greatest  Drunkards  in  this  Towne 
Are  very  glad  that  Mault's  come  downe. 

("The  chorus,  all  together,  boys!  ") 

Mault's  come  downe,  mault's  come  downe 
From  an  old  Angell  to  a  French  Crowne." 

"That's  a  good  song,"  said  Jim  Longbowe,  wiping 
his  mouth  with  his  sleeve,  as  the  fat  landlady  filled  his 
tankard  afresh.  "It's  a  strange  thing,  but  that  was 
the  very  song  that  ran  in  my  head  when  we  was 
becalmed  off  the  Bermudas.  We  was  becalmed  so 
long  we  was  only  allowed  half  a  spoonful  of  water  to 
a  man,  and  that  crawlin'.  Ah,  it  was  a  time  !  The 
water  was  that  green  it  hurt  your  eyes,  and  we  could 
see  mermaids  in  it,  deep  down,  the  white  of  their 
pretty  skins  showing  through  the  water." 
R  2  259 
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"  Did  you  ever  talk  to  one,  Jim  ?  "  asked  a  slow  stout 
man  in  the  corner.  He  was  a  wool  merchant. 

"Yes,  once.  I  was  leanin'  over,  and  she  swam 
alongside,  quite  friendly.  I  talked  to  her  as  I  would  to 
all  of  you,  but  she  didn't  know  a  word  of  English. 
It's  an  outlandish  language  they  speaks,  a  sound  be- 
tween a  lamb  and  a  peewit,  mournful-like.  But  her 
eyes  spoke  plain  enough — beautiful  green  eyes  they 
was,  too." 

"That  crawlin'  water  must  've  gone  to  your  head," 
said  a  young  apprentice  sceptically. 

"Who  calls  me  a  liar?"  said  Jim. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Dick,"  said  the  slow  man. 
"Who  are  you  to  catch  up  Jim  Longbowe?  Why, 
you've  never  been  but  five  miles  from  London." 

"You  hear  most  things  in  London,  though,"  said 
the  apprentice,  "and  bleating  mermaids  isn't  one 
of  'em." 

"Tell  him  how  you  saved  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  from 
the  Tower,  Jim,"  said  the  stout  man. 

"Yes,  tell  him  how  you  fought  with  the  Governor, 
and  got  him  down  while  Sir  Walter  hopped  out 
through  the  window,"  cried  some  of  the  others. 

But  Jim  blushed  red.  He  took  his  real  honours  more 
modestly  than  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  his  assumed 
ones. 

"Oh,  that  was  nothing." 

"He's  a  herOj  that's  what  he  is,"  continued  the  stout 
merchant  warmly.  "Look  at  him  !  " 

"  What  does  it  feel  like  ?  "  asked  the  young  appren- 
tice sarcastically. 

"It  felt  pretty  uncomfortable,"  said  Jim.  "When 
you've  a  sword  through  your  galligaskins,  you  feel 
like  a  sirloin  of  beef  on  a  spit  turning  in  front  of  a 
hot  fire." 
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The  young  man,  put  out  of  countenance  by  the 
indignant  faces  turned  upon  him,  subsided  into  con- 
viction. His  admiring  audience  watched  Jim  produce 
half  a  walnut  with  a  straw  stuck  in  it.  He  filled  it 
with  tobacco,  lit  it  with  a  live  ember  from  the  fire,  and 
puffed  at  it  deliberately. 

"They  say  it  is  good  for  the  rheum,"  said  the  young 
apprentice  to  re-establish  his  favour. 

"The  rheum  ?  It's  good  for  more  things  than  that," 
said  Jim  contemptuously.  He  sent  a  long  cloud  out 
into  the  room  luxuriously,  then  he  drew  a  piece  of 
paper  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  young 
man.  "Read  that.  I'm  going  to  hang  it  in  the  aisle 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  the  gallants  walk  in  the 
morning  and  tailors  fit  their  customers.  Read  it." 

The  young  apprentice  read — 

" '  Any  young  gentleman  whose  friends  are  but 
lately  deceased,  and  whose  lands  are  but  newly  come 
into  his  hands,  to  be  as  exactly  qualified  as  the  best 
of  our  gallants  are,  and  to  entertain  the  most  gentle- 
manlike use  of  tobacco  consisting  of  the  rare  corollary, 
a  practice  of  the  Cuban  ebolition  euripus  and  whiffe.' ' 

"  Do  you  know  all  that  ?  "  asked  the  stout  man,  awe- 
struck. 

"I  can  drink  tobacco  with  any  man.  I  shall  teach 
smoking  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  it.  A  man  of  my 
lord  Leicester,  who's  a  scholar,  wrote  that  out  for 
me." 

He  looked  at  it  lovingly. 

"  My  lord  of  Leicester's  back,  only  to  find  his  nose 
put  more  out  of  joint  than  before,"  said  one  of  the 
company.  "Your  master,  Ralegh,  is  higher  in  the 
Queen's  favour  than  ever.  Is  it  true  that  she  will 
marry  him  ?  " 
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"It's  a  lie,"  replied  Jim. 

"And  you  should  be  as  good  a  judge  of  that  as  any 
man,"  said  the  speaker,  who  was  a  serving-man  at 
Whitehall. 

Jim  looked  at  him,  but  his  manner  was  inoffensive. 

"They  say,  too,"  said  the  serving-man,  "that  my 
lord  has  left  Holland  in  a  worse  state  than  he  found 
it  in.  Our  soldiers  are  dying  like  flies.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  not  the  only  good  man  who  has  perished. 
And  now  Sir  William  Stanley  and  his  Irish  kernes 
are  left  with  our  garrisons.  God  pity  the  Protestants 
in  Holland  if  they  depend  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish, 
and  our  brave  fellows  if  they  trust  them  !  " 

"England's  in  a  bad  way,"  said  the  stout  wool 
merchant,  shaking  his  head  in  the  corner.  "Do  you 
think  that  when  they  strung  up  Babington  and  the 
rest  they  had  finished  with  the  mischief?  No.  The 
Papists  are  brewing  mischief  everywhere." 

"And  will  be  while  the  Scottish  Jezebel  lives,"  said 
the  young  apprentice. 

"They  say  the  Queen's  afraid  to  kill  her,"  said 
another. 

"Queen  Bess  is  not  afraid  of  anything,"  asserted 
the  wool  merchant  ponderously.  "But  she's  a  woman, 
bless  her,  and  hates  to  kill  her  kith  and  kin." 

"I  say  she  has  no  right  to  linger,"  said  the  appren- 
tice heatedly.  "Are  we  to  be  murdered  in  our  beds 
by  the  Papists  because  Elizabeth  cannot  make  up  her 
mind  ?  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  condemned 
the  murderess,  let  her  suffer,  say  I." 

"And  so  say  I." 

"And  I,"  added  some  of  the  rest. 

"Make  room  round  the  fire,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
landlady,  puffing.  "Here's  a  new-comer." 

Somewhat  unwillingly  they  widened  the  circle  of 
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chairs,  and  the  stranger,  who  was  blue  with  cold,  sat 
down.  He  was  a  soldier,  but  his  dress  was  so  ragged 
that  it  scarce  hung  together,  and  his  face  emaciated. 

He  gave  them  good  evening,  and  asked  for  hot 
beer. 

"Good  beer,  with  a  saffron  cake  well  sown  with 
raisins."  He  shivered.  "It's  long  since  I  tasted 
either,"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

The  hot  beer  was  brought,  and  the  soldier,  draining 
it  off  and  feeling  the  welcome  warmth,  revived  some- 
what both  in  body  and  spirit. 

"You  come  from  foreign  parts?"  asked  Jim  Long- 
bowe,  replenishing  his  walnut  pipe-bowl. 

"From  hell,  my  friend." 

"Ah,  and  that's  a  thirsty  place,  I've  heard,"  said 
the  wool  merchant,  watching  the  soldier's  up-tipped 
tankard. 

"I  am  from  Holland,"  said  the  ragged  man  of  war, 
growing  more  communicative  as  the  beer  cheered  his 
stomach.  "I  landed  half-an-hour  agone."  He  set 
down  his  mug  with  the  gloomy  air  of  one  who  is 
bursting  with  unpleasant  news  of  importance. 

"Half-a-dozen  of  us  escaped  together,"  said  he, 
looking  round  at  the  expectant  faces.  "Glad  to  escape 
with  our  lives.  More  than  that,  glad  that  we  weren't 
alive  and  in  the  hands  of  Parma's  priests." 

"  What  has  happened  ?  "  they  cried  breathlessly. 

The  soldier  drank  again. 

"  I  was  with  my  master  in  Flanders  under  Sir  John 
Norris,"  said  Jim. 

"  Who's  your  master  ?  "  asked  the  soldier. 

"Sir  Walter  Ralegh." 

The  soldier  spat  into  the  fire  with  precision  and 
passion.  "A  man,"  he  said  briefly.  "Had  we  had  a 
leader  like  Sir  John  or  Ralegh,  and  not  a  Papist  and 
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traitor,  Deventer  wouldn't  have  fallen  to  Parma,  nor 
Zutphen  been  handed  over." 

"  What !  Deventer  and  Zutphen  given  to  the 
Spanish  !  "  cried  several  at  once,  with  horror  and 
excitement. 

"Aye,  Zutphen  is  gone,  for  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
gave  his  life,  and  Deventer  too.  Stanley  has  made  a 
free  present  of  'em  to  Spain,  with  good  English  blood 
and  money  thrown  into  the  bargain.  He's  gone  over 
to  Parma  neck  and  crop  with  his  kernes  and  Catholics, 
and  betrayed  the  English  to  starve  or  be  tortured  in 
Spanish  prisons.  Protestant  Holland's  lost." 

The  news  was  sensational. 

•"It  was  a  plot?" 

"Don't  I  say  so?  Stanley  was  in  league  with 
Babington  and  the  rest  of  'em,  most  likely." 

There  was  a  general  growl  and  outcry. 

"If  the  Dutch  are  lost,  so  are  we  !  " 

"The  Spaniards  will  sail  on  us  any  day  from  the 
Scheldt  and  join  the  Papists  here." 

"They'll  put  Mary  on  Elizabeth's  throne!  And 
honest  men  will  burn." 

"They'll  set  on  us  and  massacre  us  as  they  did  in 
France." 

The  soldier  lifted  his  hand. 

"Listen!" 

There  was  a  roaring  cry  in  the  streets  outside. 

"The  city  is  rioting.  The  news  has  reached  them, 
and  they  are  parading  the  streets." 

"I'll  join  them,"  said  the  apprentice,  reaching  for 
his  cap. 

"And  I,"  said  a  second  man. 

One  by  one  they  all  rushed  out  to  join  the  noisy 
throng  that  was  pouring  down  the  Strand. 

Jim    Longbowe   limped  after  them,    and   the  wool 
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merchant  left  the  fire  to  accompany  him.  If  they 
would  not  join  the  rioters,  they  wished  to  look  on. 
Down  the  Strand  from  Fleet  they  poured,  bound  for 
Whitehall.  Their  faces  were  fierce,  this  final  news 
on  the  heels  of  the  rest  had  stirred  them  to  a  state 
of  panic. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Jim  asked  one  of  the 
apprentices  who  walked  with  them  swinging  his  club. 

"To  Whitehall.  The  Queen  shall  hear  us.  We 
want  the  death  of  the  Papist  Queen,  we  want  the  death 
of  Mary." 

And  the  crowd  poured  on,  determined  and  orderly, 
but  full  of  a  purpose  as  only  a  London  crowd  can  be. 

"It  takes  a  deal  of  people  to  kill  one  woman,"  said 
the  wool  merchant,  shaking  his  head. 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

THE   SPUTTERING   PEN 

ELIZABETH  had  felt  the  pulse  of  her  people  at  last. 
The  roaring  of  the  mob  outside  her  palace  at  Green- 
wich, orderly  as  it  was,  had  told  her  more  than  the 
talk  of  the  Privy  Council  for  a  year.  Harassed  to 
death,  she  felt  that  the  time  for  decision  had  come. 
She  had  taxed  the  temper  of  her  often-tried  ministers 
to  breaking-point.  Burghley  she  had  rated  like  a 
school-boy  and  abused  like  a  pickpocket.  Walsing- 
ham,  ill  with  anxiety  and  worn  out  by  poorly-recom- 
pensed services,  had  retired  to  Barnelms,  leaving  his 
duties  as  Secretary  of  State  to  Davison.  She  had  no 
reason  left  for  delay.  Mary  Stuart  was  not  defended 
by  her  son.  James  dared  not  give  his  public  appro- 
bation of  his  mother's  death,  but  he  was  ready  to 
sigh  his  private  relief  if  his  pockets  were  filled  by 
England  for  his  complaisance. 

The  morning  after  the  disturbance  Ralegh  rode  to 
Greenwich,  anxious  to  press  the  Queen.  He  sought 
Burghley,  who  wras  confined  to  his  bed  with  the 
gout. 

"My  lord,"  he  said,  "if  the  Queen  will  ever  act, 
she  will  act  now.  We  must  get  the  warrant  signed 
to-day." 

"My  counsels  have  been  so  often  reiterated," 
Burghley  answered,  with  a  dour  smile,  "that  the 
Queen  hardly  listens  to  them." 

266 
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A  hasty  conclave  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to 
send  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  to  the  Queen,  to 
show  her  in  plain  terms  the  peril  of  her  position  and 
the  dangerous  temper  of  the  country.  The  choice  of 
Lord  Howard  was  made  at  Ralegh's  suggestion. 
The  persuasion  of  a  Catholic  peer  would  weigh  with 
Elizabeth.  He  had  more  success  than  they  dared 
hope  for.  When  he  returned,  Lord  Howard  reported 
the  Queen  much  shaken.  She  had  bidden  him  bring 
the  warrant  with  him  when  he  came  to  her.  Davison 
was  in  the  park.  Ralegh  volunteered  to  find  him  at 
once  and  explain  matters  to  him,  his  offer  not  being 
uninfluenced  by  the  fact  that  Bess  Throgmorton 
usually  took  her  walk  abroad  there  on  these  frosty 
mornings,  and  that  it  would  give  him  a  reason  for 
seeking  her  there.  It  was  one  of  their  frequent  tryst- 
ing-places.  Ralegh  chafed  constantly  against  the 
ruses  and  stratagems  to  which  he  was  compelled  to 
resort.  They  went  against  his  upright  soul.  But 
Bess,  wiser  than  he,  still  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
of  secrecy.  The  Queen's  temper  was  uncertain  in 
these  last  days,  under  the  stress  of  her  perplexity 
about  her  difficult  prisoner.  Even  Ralegh  had  not 
dared  persuade  her  too  closely  in  the  matter,  signal 
as  was  the  favour  which  she  had  showed  him.  He 
was  never  allowed  to  leave  her;  did  the  Queen  play 
at  cards,  he  took  a  hand ;  did  she  hunt,  he  rode  beside 
her;  did  she  watch  a  comedy  or  masque,  he  sat 
beside  her.  He  was  her  companion  in  all  her 
pleasures  and  all  her  councils.  Bess  had  not  been  a 
woman  if  she  had  not  felt  some  pain  of  jealousy, 
though  in  her  heart  she  knew  that  her  husband's 
loyalty  was  unswerving,  and  his  love  for  her  as 
devoted  and  passionate  as  a  man's  could  well  be. 

This  morning,  as  he  had  anticipated,  she  was  in  the 
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park,  with  her  maid,  taking  the  air.  On  seeing  him 
she  withdrew  quickly  to  a  walk,  well  sheltered  by 
evergreens,  from  which  they  could  not  be  easily  per- 
ceived by  busybodies. 

"I  am  late,"  said  he,  while  Anne  Charnock  fell 
behind.  "But  I  have  searched  out  Master  Davison 
and  sent  him  to  the  Queen.  He  is  to  bear  the  warrant 
with  him,  among  other  papers.  If  I  know  the 
Queen's  mind,  she  is  more  likely  to  sign  it  so." 

"She  will  never  sign  it,"  said  Bess.  "She  has  left 
it  so  long  now." 

"She  signified  to  Lord  Howard  this  morning  that 
she  wrould  sign  the  warrant." 

"She  will  change  her  mind  by  the  time  that  Davi- 
son has  reached  her." 

"No,  Bess;  I  think  that  this  time  the  Queen  is 
frightened.  The  news  from  Holland,  following  close 
on  the  French  plot,  shook  her.  The  cries  of  the 
people  yesterday  have  torn  down  the  last  wall  of  her 
stubbornness." 

"I  will  not  believe  it  till  I  hear  that  the  Scotch 
Queen,  poor  thing,  is  dead."  Bess  shuddered,  and 
the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  "For  my  part,  Walter, 
in  spite  of  all  that  you  say,  I  would  rather  the  Queen 
were  merciful.  It  were  surely  enough  to  imprison 
the  poor  creature,  whatever  her  sins,  so  that  she 
could  do  no  further  hurt.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  know  what  you 
will  say,  that  her  life  is  a  menace,  and  that  if  she 
succeeds  the  Pope  succeeds  also,  and  the  old  days  of 
blood  and  wrong.  But  perhaps,  in  days  to  come, 
men  will  have  forgot  that,  and  only  think  of  her 
beauty  and  unhappiness,  and  blame  Elizabeth  as  if 
she  were  a  jealous  woman  destroying  a  rival.  Men 
are  much  the  same  everywhere,  Walter.  The  Queen 
dreads  the  verdict  of  posterity." 
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"But  Elizabeth  is  beautiful  too,"  said  he,  with  an 
amused  smile. 

"You  tell  me  that  often." 

"You  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  it." 

"  I  could  wish  that  you  were  !  " 

"Dear  wife,  I  do  forget  it  when  I  see  you." 

"You  are  sure,  Walter?  Leicester's  wife  was 
beautiful — yet  she  barred  a  throne.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  the  locked  gate  between  you  and  what  you  wish." 

"Bess,  Bess  !  What  strange  talk  is  this  !  Do  you 
doubt  me  ?  " 

She  choked  back  her  tears.  "Forgive  me.  I  do 
not  doubt  you.  But  there  are  long  days  before  us. 
A  man  is  insensibly  swayed  to  love  the  woman  at 
whose  side  he  is  all  the  day  long,  for  whose  smiles 
he  has  to  compete — especially  when  he  knows  that  she 
loves  him.  You  are  human,  dear,  and  I  am  not  a 
queen.  She  is  beautiful,  as  you  say.  If  you — no, 
hear  me  out,  Walter  ! — if  you  became  her  consort, 
all  the  ambitions  that  you  have  dreamt  of  might  come 
true,  like  wishing  in  a  fairy  tale.  You  might  found 
the  other  England  overseas  that  you  have  planned 
so  long.  I  will  speak,  Walter ;  do  not  prevent  me  ! 
You  are  worthy  to  be  a  king;  do  you  think  I  do  not 
know  it  ?  I  do  not  blame  her  for  loving  you — how 
could  she  help  it?" 

Regardless  of  whether  they  could  be  seen  or  not, 
he  seized  her  hands  and  held  them  closely. 

"Unsay  it,  Bess,  unsay  it !  " 

"You  love  the  truth." 

"Then  if  that  be  what  passes  for  truth  in  your 
mind,  I  will  tell  the  Queen  to-day.  I  will  not  sail 
under  false  colours." 

"Do  not  be  mad,  dear !  If  you  speak,  you  ruin  us 
both." 
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"Then  what  can  I  do?  ...  It  will  always  be  like 
this  while  we  are  hiding  and  making  a  shame  of  that 
which  should  be  our  chiefest  pride.  It  means  suffer- 
ing for  us  both." 

"You  shall  tell  the  Queen,  Walter,  when  the  time 
is  ripe  for  telling  !  "  She  was  alarmed  now  at  what 
her  momentary  weakness  had  wrought  in  him.  "But 
not  yet,  Walter,  not  yet,  as  you  love  me  !  I  did  not 
mean  the  half  I  said,  and  we  have  reasoned  out  so 
often  the  reasons  for  silence.  You  promised  me; 
you  gave  me  your  oath  that  you  would  not  make  it 
known  yet." 

"But  you  are  unhappy." 

"Look  at  me,  Walter.  I  am  the  happiest  woman 
in  the  world.  Look  straight  into  my  eyes.  Forgive 
me — it  was  the  jealousy  of  my  love  that  spoke,  and 
my  fear  that  I  should  be  ever  in  your  way  to  greater 
things." 

"There  is  no  greater  thing  than  to  be  loved  loyally 
by  a  woman  one  loves." 

She  reproved  him,  half  smiles,  half  tears.  "Nay, 
Walter,  you  forget  you  are  not  speaking  to  the 
Queen.  Fine  words  are  for  her — not  for  me." 

"Then  promise  that  if  you  see  me  with  a  hundred 
queens  you  will  remember  that  there  is  only  one 
sovereign  in  my  heart,  and  that  my  wife." 

She  smiled,  with  a  touch  of  her  old  mischief.  "I'll 
remember  it  when  I  see  you  with  one.  There's  safety 
in  numbers !  " 

He  kissed  her  hands  fervently;  for  fear  of  spying 
eyes  he  dared  not  kiss  her  mouth. 

"You  will  tryst  with  me  to-morrow  at  Durham 
House,"  he  whispered,  as  he  left  her. 

"I  shall  live  on  the  foretaste  of  that  happiness  till 
then." 
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He  left  her,  and  Anne  Charnock  moved  once  again 
to  her  mistress's  side. 

They  walked  quickly  towards  the  palace,  but  before 
they  left  the  sheltered  path  they  encountered  a  short 
black  figure. 

Mendoza  swept  off  his  hat. 

"Good-evening,  Lady  Ralegh.  I  thought  that  I 
should  find  you  in  here,  since  I  met  Sir  Walter  in  the 
park.  You  look  pale.  Marriage  doesn't  agree  with 
you  !  " 

She  put  out  a  trembling  hand  and  glanced  around. 
Where  they  stood  it  was  so  possible  to  be  overheard. 

"  Hush  !  "  she  said.  "  Do  not  call  me  Lady  Ralegh. 
You  are  a  Castilian  gentleman,  senor;  you  will 
respect  the  secret  of  a  woman.  Let  me  be  Mistress 
Throgmorton.  Our  secret  is  nothing  to  Spain." 

Mendoza  bowed  courteously.  "Your  secret  is 
nothing  to  Spain,  madame,  but  your  husband  is." 

She  stopped  in  the  way. 

"You  mean  that  you  are  going  to  betray  us?  I 
had  not  thought  the  honour  of  a  Spanish  gentleman 
so  low." 

Mendoza  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "As  you  will, 
senora  !  I  am  a  diplomatist,  not  a  squire  of  dames. 
I  did  not  help  your  marriage  in  the  Tower  for  love 
of  your  husband,  and  you  I  had  scarce  seen  enough 
to  risk  so  much  for  your  fair  eyes.  I  can  speak 
plainly  to  you — you  are  a  woman  of  intelligence. 
Your  husband  has  placed  himself  constantly  in  my 
way.  I  run  no  obstacle  race — I  must  remove  him. 
He  has  brought  my  plans  to  ruin,  and  urges  open 
war  upon  my  King.  You  cannot  wonder  if  my  love 
for  your  husband  is  not  as  great  as  it  might  be.  No  ! 
However  I  might  wish  of  myself  to  please  so  gentle 
a  lady  as  yourself,  I  must  crush  him." 
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Bess  breathed  fast.  "You  cannot !  "  she  exclaimed 
in  a  low  voice.  "I  do  not  believe  it.  Besides,  he  will 
not  be  removed  so  lightly." 

Mendoza  looked  at  her,  and  spoke  plainly.  "You 
do  believe  it.  The  Queen  dotes  upon  him  and 
pours  out  riches  on  him  with  both  hands.  All  that 
was  Babington's  is  his.  Manors  at  Winterton, 
Houghton-on-Ham  and  Houghton  Bickering.  Rich 
lands  at  West  Torrington  and  Herrick,  at  Lee,  at 
Litchurch  and  at  Dethwick  Hayes,  tenements  at 
Crick  and  Cadnor,  at  Holmesford  and  at  Chaddeston. 
Halls,  farms  and  livings,  all  are  for  Sir  Walter." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  little  gasp. 

"Ah,  senora,  I  see  you  know  what  I  mean,  without 
my  telling  you.  I  have  read  it  in  your  eyes  when 
you  looked  at  the  Queen.  I  can  read  it  in  your  eyes 
now!  "  He  advanced  nearer.  "She  would  not  deny 
him  even  the  crown  she  wears  upon  her  head.  She 
who  has  played  with  the  hearts  and  hands  of  half 
the  princes  of  Europe  would  give  herself  to  your 
husband." 

All  Bess's  doubts  and  fears  came  back  to  her  in 
tenfold  force.  Was  this  man  the  devil,  who  read  her 
so  easily  ?  Or  a  bird  of  ill-omen  that  saw  the  future 
which  she,  in  her  blind  faith,  shut  away  from  her 
vision  ? 

"He  loves  me,"  was  all  that  she  could  say.  Had 
she  not  sworn  a  moment  ago  that  she  trusted  her 
husband  ? 

"It  is  possible.  But  love  wears  out.  If  it  were  not 
for  you  he  might  carry  a  crown." 

Bess  made  a  motion  with  her  hands,  as  if  she  would 
break  the  spell  of  evil  imaginings  which  this  man 
threw  around  him. 

"The  crown  is  nothing  to  him,"  she  said  passion- 
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ately.  "He  would  rather  be  worthy  of  it  than  wear 
it.  You  shall  not  frighten  me.  He  loves  me." 

"Leicester  loved  Amy  Robsart !  " 

Again  her  own  words  returned  to  mock  her  out  of 
his  mouth. 

She  shivered  involuntarily. 

"Ralegh  is  not  Leicester."  She  raised  her  head. 
She  would  not  be  unworthy  of  him.  "You  can  as 
soon  shake  my  faith  in  God  as  my  trust  in  my 
husband." 

"Valgame  Dios !  You  are  a  brave  woman!" 
There  was  admiration  mingled  with  his  sarcasm.  "If 
I  could,  I  would  spare  you.  Let  him  give  up  his 
schemes,  and  I  will  hold  my  tongue."  He  spoke  with 
seriousness.  "Sir  Walter  has  honours  and  riches 
enough  in  England — let  him  leave  the  Americas 
alone." 

"You  would  have  me  ask  him?" 

"You  say  he  loves  you,  senora.  A  man  listens  to 
the  woman  he  loves." 

She  listened  in  silence.  What,  after  all,  was  it  that 
Mendoza  asked  ?  To  her,  never  quite  comprehend- 
ing her  husband's  fanatical  ideal,  it  did  not  seem 
unreasonable.  And  she  and  he  would  purchase  their 
peace. 

"It  would  be  useless,"  she  answered  irresolutely. 
"Lord  Essex  knows." 

Mendoza  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Essex!  He  wishes  to  marry  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
widow,  the  daughter  of  Walsingham.  He  and  the 
Queen  are  on  edge  already." 

But  Bess  had  a  sudden  flush  of  shame.  What ! 
She,  so  fresh  from  looking  into  her  Walter's  honest 
grey  eyes,  could  doubt  him;  be  ready  to  persuade 
him  from  his  ideals  at  the  bidding  of  a  man  whom 
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both  disliked  and  despised?  She  raised  her  head 
proudly,  her  chin  set  firmly  above  her  fair  white 
ruff. 

"You  come  to  me  because  Sir  Walter  would  not 
listen  to  you.  You  think  the  woman  will  be  weaker. 
I  will  not  listen  either.  I'll  not  be  unworthy  of  him. 
He  may  meet  ruin  or  mount  to  higher  honours,  but 
come  what  may,  we'll  use  no  trickery  !  " 

Mendoza  smiled  and  bowed  again,  his  plumed  hat 
in  his  hand. 

"You  English,  madame,  reason  by  the  heart.  You 
are  too  stubborn.  The  word  honour  can  lure  you 
into  any  folly.  Well,  what  must  be,  must  be  !  But 
I  doubt  how  the  Queen  wrill  congratulate  you  when 
she  hears  the  news  of  so  felicitous  a  union.  A 
nuptial-chamber  in  the  Tower  is  tedious — even  if  you 
be  permitted  to  remain  together." 

He  left  her,  and  Bess  turned  to  Anne  Charnock 
with  a  sob  which  she  could  not  hold  back  now  that 
the  necessity  for  self-control  was  over. 

"Anne,  Anne!  I  don't  know  what  to  do!  It 
would  be  better  for  me  if  I  had  never  been  born  .  .  . 
better  for  Sir  Walter  as  well,  most  like." 

Elizabeth,  standing  by  the  latticed  window,  was 
alone,  and  turned  quickly  as  the  secretary  entered 
the  room.  He  fancied  that  her  eyes  were  somewhat 
reddened,  and  her  manner  as  she  gave  him  greeting 
nervous  and  unwontedly  absent. 

He  stood  respectfully,  his  portfolio  in  his  hand. 

For  a  moment  the  Queen  took  no  notice  of  him, 
but  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  as  was  her  habit 
when  extremely  agitated.  But  she  said  nothing, 
though  the  tight  line  of  her  small  mouth  showed  her 
emotion. 
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Presently  she  turned  round  on  him  with  a  fierce, 
"God's  death,  man,  don't  stand  there  gaping!  " 

"Your  Majesty  sent  for  me." 

"Yes,  yes."  Her  ringed  hands  clenched  and  un- 
clenched round  a  great  string  of  pearls  which  she 
wore  about  her  neck.  They  had  been  a  present  from 
Ralegh,  and  were  an  eyesore  to  Mendoza,  since  they 
were  loot  from  one  of  King  Philip's  treasure  galleons. 

"Your  Majesty  is  not  ready  to  attend  to  business 
yet?"  asked  Davison  presently,  seeing  the  Queen 
made  him  no  answer. 

She  made  an  effort  and  pulled  herself  together. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  am  ready.  What  have  you  for  me  to 
sign?" 

Davison,  tutored  by  Ralegh,  spoke  casually. 

"The  usual  documents,  madame,  and  one  which 
Lord  Howard  told  me  that  your  Majesty  had  asked 
for." 

She  assumed  a  careless  air  and  seated  herself  at 
her  table,  speaking  disjointedly  as  he  placed  the 
papers  before  her. 

"Give  me  your  portfolio,  then.  A  pretty  budget! 
God's  body,  I  am  tired  of  pen  and  ink.  One  had  as 
well  be  a  clerk  as  a  queen.  It's  a  dull  task  to  be  a 
queen,  Master  Davison.  I  often  think  I  had  rather 
sell  sand  in  the  streets.  .  .  .  Hand  them  to  me 
quickly;  I  will  sign  them  as  fast  as  you  give  them. 
So.  ...  It  is  fine  to-day.  ...  If  this  soft  weather 
continue  we  shall  be  able  to  hunt  a  doe  to-morrow 
at  Windsor.  I  pray  it  may  not  freeze  to-night.  .  .  . 
Is  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  better  ?  I  hear  he  has 
moved  back  to  London  from  his  country  house." 

"I  have  not  heard  this  morning,  madame." 

"I  shall  send  his  daughter,  Lady  Sidney,  to  nurse 
him.  She  is  over-gay  for  a  new-made  widow,  it 
s  2 
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seems.  ...  It  is  tiresome  that  Sir  Francis  has  fallen 
sick  at  this  time.  I  can  ill  spare  him.  God  !  This 
pen  sputters  !  " 

Davison  watched  her  narrowly  as  she  glanced 
quickly  at  each  document  and  signed  her  name.  The 
next  on  the  pile  was  the  warrant  for  the  execution, 
which,  at  Ralegh's  suggestion,  he  had  put  in  among 
the  rest.  She  drew  it  out,  scanned  it  over  without 
any  change  of  expression,  signed,  and  threw  it  with 
the  others,  continuing  complainingly — 

"The  pen  is  past  endurance.  It  has  a  hair;  it  has 
split  too  far.  And  this  is  as  bad  !  "  She  threw  the 
offending  pens  one  after  another  from  her,  and  took 
up  a  third.  "I  cannot  write  to-day.  Belike  it  is  too 
cold.  I  have  been  rheumatic  of  late ;  I  must  move  to 
a  drier  place.  The  air  blows  damp  off  the  river,  and 
I  can  hear  the  gulls — they  cry — like  women  .  .  .  like 
women.  ...  I  cannot  sleep  for  them." 

Davison  continued  to  hand  the  papers;  she  con- 
tinued to  sign  them.  At  last  they  were  at  an  end. 
She  sat  back  and  looked  out  through  the  wide  window 
wistfully. 

Davison  waited  for  his  dismissal.  He  had  been 
more  successful  than  he  had  dared  to  hope. 

Then  she  said  abruptly— 

"Master  Davison,  are  you  not  sorry  to  see  such  a 
paper  signed  ?  " 

Her  tone  was  so  quiet  that  he  wondered. 

"Madame,"  he  replied,  "I  am  sorry  that  the  Queen 
of  Scots  has  made  it  necessary." 

She  toyed  with  the  pens  in  front  of  her  nervously. 

"It  is  better  that  the  guilty  should  suffer  than  the 
innocent,"  Davison  added. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  strange  expression  in 
her  eyes. 
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"I  have  delayed  long.  .  .  .  But  I  have  delayed 
that  I  might  show  them  I  did  it  unwillingly.  God  ! 
Master  Davison,  do  you  not  know  what  they  will  say 
of  me  ?  But  they  are  greedy  for  her  death  as  if  .  .  ." 
She  broke  off.  "You  will  take  the  warrant  to  the 
Chancellor." 

He  bowed. 

She  rose  and  moved  stormily  about  the  room. 

"Look  you,  Master  Davison,  I  will  be  troubled  no 
more  about  this  until  all  is  over.  You  understand?" 

"I  will  obey  your  Majesty." 

She  paused  irresolutely.  "Yet  not  to-day,  Davi- 
son .  .  .  not  to-day  !  .  .  .  Nay,  when  you  like,  so 
long  as  I  know  nothing  of  it.  I  will  not  be  party 
to  it." 

Davison  bowed  again  and  prepared  to  take  his 
departure. 

She  laughed  harshly. 

"You  had  best  get  to  Sir  Francis  and  tell  him  what 
I  have  done  this  morning.  He  has  urged  me  to  dip 
my  hands  in  Mary  Stuart's  blood  these  ten  years. 
When  he  hears  that  it  has  been  done  while  he  is  abed 
his  grief  will  be  likely  to  kill  him  outright !  .  .  . 
Where  is  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  ?  " 

"Shall  I  send  him  to  your  Majesty?" 

"Yes,  send  him.  He  was  to  have  made  me  some 
verses;  bid  him  bring  them.  .  .  ." 

Davison  was  about  to  leave  her,  when  she  stopped 
him  again. 

"When  you  see  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,"  she 
began  uncertainly,  "there  is  another  matter  of  which 
I  would  have  you  speak.  Sir  Amyas  Paulet  and  Sir 
Drew  Drury  have  my  kinswoman  under  their  care. 
They  are  both  members  of  that  loyal  association 
which  has  sworn  to  bring  to  their  death  those  who 
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threaten  my  life.  Bid  him  write  to  Paulet  to  feel  him 
on  this  matter.  .  .  .  Do  you  take  me  ?  If  they  agree 
the  warrant  may  become  unnecessary,  and  their 
sovereign  be  saved  the  indignity  of  taking  a  life  she 
would  willingly  spare.  Why  should  I  bear  the 
burden  ?  There  are  quicker  ways.  .  .  ." 

Even  Davison  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears. 

"But  Sir  Amyas  will  never  consent,  madame.  His 
bond  would  not  protect  him  should  the  Queen  of 
Scots  die  by  such  means.  It  will  be  labour  lost.  I 
dare  not  carry  such  a  message  from  your  Majesty." 

"But  you  dare  cross  me!"  she  blazed.  "I  will 
have  you  carry  the  message  to  Sir  Francis.  Master 
Davison,  you  out-talk  your  office." 

He  could  do  nothing  but  assent,  though  his  soul 
rebelled  at  such  crooked  dealing. 

"  If  Sir  Amyas  refuses,  I  shall  know  him  for  what  he 
is  !  There  are  too  many  such  precise  fellows  about  me 
who  profess  zeal  in  my  cause  and  do  nothing.  God's 
passion,  if  I  had  one  devoted  follower  among  all  those 
who  swear  they  love  me,  Mary  Stuart  would  have 
been  dead  by  now,  or  he  be  dead  of  shame." 

She  dismissed  him,  and,  troubled  in  spirit,  he  went 
to  seek  out  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  and  give  him  the 
Queen's  message  before  setting  off  to  London.  He 
also  communicated  the  result  of  his  interview,  bid- 
ding Ralegh  share  it  with  Lord  Burghley  and  Lord 
Howard. 

"It  is  a  tickle  hazard,  Sir  Walter,"  Davison  added 
gloomily.  "The  Queen  is  of  such  uncertain  mind 
that  it  were  better  to  serve  a  weathercock." 

"Then,"  answered  Ralegh  sternly,  "do  not  wait 
until  the  vane  shifts.  We  sailors  have  an  expression 
that  he  who  neglects  to  take  advantage  of  a  fair  wind 
courts  foul  weather." 
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Davison  looked  rueful. 

"But  the  matter  is  not  the  taking  of  a  caravel,  but 
the  signing  away  of  the  life  of  a  queen." 

"The  undertakings  are  not  unlike,  Master  Davi- 
son," answered  Ralegh,  with  a  smile.  "Do  not  wait 
for  contrary  gales.  I,  for  one,  will  not  delay  you." 

And  Davison,  with  Mary  Stuart's  death-warrant  in 
his  pocket,  rode  to  London,  while  Sir  Walter  went 
to  seek  Elizabeth  with  a  madrigal  in  his. 


CHAPTER    XXVII 

HOW  ELIZABETH   FOUND  A  MAN 

As  Ralegh  had  foretold,  the  next  morning  the  vane 
had  shifted.  A  messenger  brought  a  note  to  Davison 
from  the  Queen,  bidding  him  forbear  to  take  the 
warrant  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  until  she  had  again 
talked  the  matter  over.  A  second  interview  with  her 
left  him  no  wiser  than  the  first.  However,  Ralegh 
was  not  the  only  man  who  saw  that  haste  was  a 
necessity.  The  warrant  was  already  sealed  and 
signed,  a  bold  action  would  put  it  into  execution. 
Elizabeth  was  not  capable  of  giving  the  order  directly, 
therefore  it  had  to  come  from  others.  Burghley,  still 
suffering  from  gout,  called  a  conclave  at  his  house. 
Representative  peers  were  summoned.  Ralegh  was 
not  present  lest  his  absence  should  draw  the  Queen's 
special  attention  to  the  affair.  Leicester,  Howard, 
Hunsdon,  Cobham,  Sir  Francis  Knowles,  Lord 
Derby,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Davison  and  Wal- 
singham,  who  was  still  almost  an  invalid,  were  chosen. 
The  meeting  was  held  on  the  Friday.  Early  on  Satur- 
day morning  Mr.  Secretary  Beale  was  to  ride  to 
Fotheringay  with  the  fatal  warrant  in  his  wallet,  and 
the  letters  authorizing  its  carrying  out. 

Elizabeth,  meanwhile,  behaved  as  if  she  knew 
nothing  that  was  going  on.  On  the  Friday  afternoon 
she  watched  a  game  of  tennis.  On  Friday  night  she 
played  at  picquet  with  Ralegh  and  won  a  sum  of 
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money  from  him,  over  which  she  showed  as  much 
pleasure  as  though  the  gainings  were  huge  ones.  She 
was  feverishly  gay,  and  talked  and  jested  with  him 
familiarly. 

Bess  watched  her  lean  on  Sir  Walter's  shoulder, 
as  he  counted  out  her  winnings  to  her,  and  thought  of 
Mendoza's  words  of  a  few  days  ago.  Her  heart  was 
hot  within  her.  She  almost  hated  the  Queen.  Eliza- 
beth's very  affability  to  her  bespoke  her  confidence 
that  she  no  longer  feared  the  rivalry  of  her  woman, 
and  Bess,  quick  to  notice  the  signs,  saw  her  softer 
air,  her  quickened  breath  when  Ralegh  approached, 
her  brightened  eyes,  the  altered  tone  that  she  took. 
Leicester  had  had  her  girlhood's  romance,  Hatton 
had  been  her  lamb,  Simier  and  D'Alencon  his 
master  her  geeks  and  gulls,  but  Ralegh  had  her 
woman's  passion.  God's  pity  on  us  all,  thought  Bess 
with  aching  soul. 

The  Friday  night,  the  Queen  scarcely  slept.  She 
had  in  one  of  her  women  to  read  aloud  to  her,  and 
the  dawn  found  her  haggard.  She  rose  and  dressed 
early,  and  sent  word,  while  Bess  was  dressing  her 
hair,  that  Ralegh  should  wait  upon  her  directly  after 
chapel. 

Bess  managed  to  see  him  for  a  few  moments  before 
he  went  into  the  Queen's  apartments. 

"How  is  she  this  morning?" 

"Strangely,  Walter.  I  think  she  has  worked  some 
mischief.  She  was  alone  for  an  hour  before  chapel, 
and  sent  off  a  letter,  written  in  her  own  hand,  covertly 
by  a  messenger." 

"You  did  not  see  him?  I  do  not  like  the  sound 
of  it." 

"No,  I  did  not  see  him.  But  she  is  brave  and 
haughty  in  her  manner,  as  she  always  is  after  she  has 
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done  something  that  sets  people  by  the  ears.  I  felt 
that  I  must  contrive  to  meet  you  before  you  saw  her." 

"You  were  right,  dear  heart." 

His  face  was  grave.  What  had  the  Queen  done, 
to  whom  had  she  written  so  secretly,  and  what  was 
the  matter  of  which  she  wrote  ? 

He  found  her  alone,  playing  on  the  virginals. 

"Listen,  Walter!  Here  is  a  new  music  to  a  gal- 
liard.  It  has  a  fantastic  simplicity  that  pleases  me, 
and  trips  smoothly." 

She  played  it  through  to  him,  humming  the  air 
over  herself. 

Ralegh,  watching  her,  knew  th-it  Bess's  clear- 
sightedness had  not  been  mistaken.  Vhen  the  Queen 
had  been  in  mischief  there  was  a  certain  angelic  sweet- 
ness in  her  demeanour,  a  coaxing  gaiety,  like  that  of 
a  naughty  child  who  would  seem  lovable  to  hide  what 
it  has  done. 

The  thin  tinkling  of  the  little  instrument  under  her 
white  hands  made  the  accompaniment  to  her  some- 
what nasal  voice. 

"You  like  it?"  she  asked,  as  it  came  to  an  end. 
"Why,  Walter,  you  look  most  glum.  One  would 
think  I  had  been  playing  a  dirge." 

He  protested  that  he  liked  it. 

"Walter,  I  used  to  think  you  a  courtier,  but  now 
I  think  you  often  a  bear." 

"Nay,  madame,  I  would  not  rob  my  lord  Leicester 
of  his  constellation  Ursa  Major." 

"Since  my  lord  of  Leicester  was  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, Walter,  he  thinks  himself  a  lion.  But  Ursa 
caret  cauda;  non  potest  esse  leo.  How  like  you  my 
Latin  ?  " 

"It  is  excellent,  yet  I  doubt  that  my  lord  of 
Leicester  would  hear  it  with  pleasure." 
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"I  do  not  air  my  Latinity  for  Robin's  pleasure, 
but  for  your  amusement.  .  .  .  Have  you  ever  had 
your  horoscope  cast,  Walter?" 

"No,  madame,  I  leave  my  destiny  to  Heaven.  It 
may  not  be  so  bright  that  I  could  wish  to  have  it 
ever  before  me." 

"But  it  may  be  so  high  that  you  might  be  heartened 
by  reading  it,"  she  said  slowly. 

He  laughed.     "But  my  belief  might  fail  me." 

She  fidgeted  with  her  fan. 

"You  do  not  fail,  I  have  proven  that."  She 
changed  her  tone  again  brightly.  "They  say  that 
Robin  was  born  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour 
as  myself.  Yet  our  fortunes  are  different.  I  think 
after  all  with  you,  that  fortune  is  as  we  make  it,  if 
we  have  the  courage,  and  see  our  way  clear  before  us." 

"Then  your  Majesty's  stars  should  be  invincible, 
for  you  have  the  courage." 

"  But  I  do  not  see  my  way  always  clear  before  me, 
Walter." 

She  raised  her  black  eyes  to  his. 

Here  was  his  opportunity,  and  he  seized  it,  though 
he  knew  that  the  subject  was  dangerous. 

"Your  Majesty  refers  to  the  way  to  Fotheringay." 

She  started  and  frowned. 

"Take  care,  Walter!" 

"There  are  no  two  roads  to  peace  and  Fotheringay," 
he  persisted  quietly. 

She  drummed  with  her  fingers  upon  the  edge  of  the 
instrument  before  her. 

"My  thoughts  were  far  from  Fotheringay,"  she  said 
haughtily. 

"Then  I  misread  them,"  he  returned.  "I  had 
thought  they  followed  your  messenger." 

She  started  and  betrayed  herself. 
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"  Which  messenger  ?  " 

"Then  your  Majesty  has  sent  two?  I  referred  to 
the  messenger  who  bore  the  \varrant  for  the  execution." 

She  got  up  tumultuously  and  went  to  the  fireplace, 
bending  towards  the  glow  of  the  logs  so  as  to  hide 
her  face  from  him.  Then  she  crossed  slowly  back 
to  him. 

"The  warrant  went  without  my  sanction,  without 
my  knowledge,"  she  said  with  vehemence.  "God's 
body,  one  would  think  that  I  was  a  child,  an  idiot. 
They  tricked  me  into  consent." 

He  let  that  pass. 

"  You  have  sent  another  messenger  ?  " 

"And  if  I  had?  Am  I  Queen?  Have  I  not  the 
right  to  reprieve,  to  deal  death  or  reserve  it  ?  " 

"You  are  Queen,  but  for  that  reason  you  may  not 
deal  death  and  reserve  it  as  you  will.  Madame, 
madame  !  If  you  undo  this  good  w?ork,  you  have  un- 
done yourself."  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  seized  her 
hand.  "Consider.  You  will  wreck  yourself." 

She  looked  at  him  uncertainly. 

"  Put  me  in  the  Towyer  if  you  will,  but  I  must  speak 
the  truth.  If  you  delay  this  time  you  are  mad,  blind, 
deceived  in  everything.  If  my  life  would  save  yours 
I  would  willingly  give  it,  but  I  know  this,  that  I  would 
sooner  give  it  now  than  know  that  Mary  Stuart  was 
still  alive  to  menace  England." 

His  passionate  appeal  unnerved  her. 

"  My  messenger  may  arrive  too  late  to  save  her." 

He  rose,  and  walked  the  room  agitatedly. 

"When  did  he  leave?" 

"Three  hours  a-gone.  I  bade  him  ride  for  life  or 
death." 

"And  Beale  had  to  call  at  Wrest  on  his  way  !  No, 
your  messenger  will  arrive  in  time." 
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She  thought,  while  he  paced  up  and  down. 

"You  gave  him  a  reprieve?" 

"Yes." 

"It  must  not  reach  Fotheringay.  It  must  not 
reach  !  " 

"What  can  I  do?"     She  appealed  to  him  now. 

"  Have  I  your  permission  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes!     I  will  trust  you,  Walter." 

"Then  write  me  an  order  to  this  messenger.  Bid 
him  hand  the  reprieve  to  me." 

"And  you?" 

"If  by  the  grace  of  God  I  fetch  after  him  before 
he  get  to  Fotheringay,  I  will  take  the  reprieve  from 
him." 

"What  will  you  do  with  it?" 

He  was  collecting  paper  and  pens.  She  dipped 
mechanically  into  the  ink  with  her  quill. 

"Burn  it,"  he  replied  briefly. 

She  wrote  quickly,  and  sprinkled  sand  on  the  ink 
to  dry  it. 

He  thrust  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  knelt  once 
more  and  kissed  her  hand  fervently,  and  was  gone. 

The  Queen  sank  breathless  and  agitated  into  a 
chair.  He  had  overwhelmed  her  like  a  whirlwind, 
taken  possession  of  her  will,  and  contraverted  her 
judgment  before  she  had  had  time  to  be  angry.  At 
last  she  summoned  Bess  from  the  next  room. 

"Go,  send  some  one  after  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  who 
has  just  left  me.  No,  go  yourself,  it  will  be  quicker. 
Run,  or  you  may  be  too  late." 

Bess  needed  no  second  bidding,  and  went  out 
swiftly. 

In  the  next  moment  she  returned  panting. 

"Sir  Walter  has  just  mounted  his  horse,  madame, 
and  ridden  away." 
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"Ridden  away!  " 

"They  say,  madame,"  Bess  paused,  "as  if  the  devil 
were  after  him." 

"The  devil  were  after  him  !  No,  for  I  think  he  is 
the  devil  himself." 

Bess  looked  at  her  puzzled. 

"No,  Bess;  better  still,  I  think  he  is  a  man.  By 
God,  I  have  not  known  one  till  now  !  " 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 

THE   BELLS   RING,    BUT   NOT   FOR  A   WEDDING 

ANNE  CHARNOCK  sat  working  tapestry  on  a  big 
frame  in  one  of  the  ante-rooms  to  the  audience 
chamber.  She  worked  steadily,  her  needle  moving  in 
and  out  with  slow  regularity.  The  day  was  frosty, 
and,  though  the  window  was  shut,  she  could  hear  the 
boom-boom  of  cannon  from  time  to  time  and  the 
incessant  pealing  of  the  bells  on  the  clear  air.  But  she 
did  not  lift  her  head  until  the  heavy  sound  of  a  man's 
boots  as  he  entered  the  room  brought  her  head  up 
with  a  start. 

"Jim  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"At  last!  "  answered  Longbowe.  "Do  you  know, 
Anne,"  and  he  stretched  himself  as  he  sat  before  the 
great  fire  that  burned  in  the  vast  chimney-place, 
"I've  looked  in  here  fifteen  times  to  try  and  catch 
you." 

Anne  looked  at  him  severely.  Since  she  had  found 
out  his  tendency  to  put  truth  into  fancy  dress  she 
exercised  a  censorship  over  his  assertions. 

"Fifteen!" 

"Well,  twelve,"  admitted  Jim  apologetically. 

She  was  inexorable.     "Twelve!  " 

"Or  half-a-dozen." 

She  held  up  a  finger  at  him.    "Oh,  Jim  !  " 

He  succumbed.  "Well,  I  did  look  in  here  before, 
really.  I  want  to  take  you  to  see  the  fireworks.  The 
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bells  are  ringing,  the  cannons  are  firing,  and  it  will  be 
light  all  night.  Ain't  the  people  happy  !  " 

"Because  one  woman  lies  low.  Poor  Mary 
Stuart !  " 

"She  was  a  Jezebel,  that's  what  she  was.  I  knew 
a  woman — in  Ternak — when  I  was  with  Francis 
Drake —  He  coughed,  catching  Anne's  eye,  and 

hastened  to  change  the  subject,  rubbing  his  scarred 
cheek.  "The  bells  ain't  ringing  because  Mary  Stuart 
is  dead,  but  because  Elizabeth  is  alive.  Because  Eng- 
land is  still  for  the  English  and  not  for  Spain  to  batten 
on.  Anyhow,  fireworks  is  fireworks,  and  I'm  going 
to  take  you  to  see  them.  .  .  .  What  have  you  been 
doing  all  day  ?  " 

"Sewing,  cooking." 

He  came  over  to  give  her  a  smacking  kiss.  "What 
a  wife  you'll  make.  I  can  tell  you  a  thing  or  two 
about  cooking.  I  knew  a  woman  in  the  Celebes — 
He  corrected  himself  hastily,  "An  old  woman  in  the 
Celebes,  who  used  to  put  her  hen  to  sit  on  boiled 
eggs." 

"She  was  a  fool!" 

Jim  looked  at  her  slyly.  "And  they  always  hatched 
roast  chickens." 

Anne  pretended  to  strike  him,  and  laughed. 

"Get  away  with  you,  Jim!" 

Jim  was  elated  at  his  successful  wit. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  garden  of  trans- 
mogrified souls  in  Chiny?" 

"You  mean  transmigrated." 

"No,  I  don't,"  he  answered  loftily.  "I  mean  trans- 
mogrified. I  shan't  tell  you  now." 

She  left  her  tapestry  to  draw  her  chair  closer  to  his. 

"There  now,  I've  offended  you  !  But  you  do — well, 
you  know  what." 
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"I  don't." 

"Well,  I  don't  care  if  you  do  fib.  There!  I'm 
proud  of  you.  We're  all  proud  of  you  for  helping 
Sir  Walter  to  escape." 

"Oh,  you  are  always  on  about  that,  Anne,"  said  he 
uncomfortably.  "Look  here!  How  long  will  it  take 
you  to  get  ready  ?  " 

"Not  long." 

"Well,  come  along,  then!  We'll  have  some 
shrimps  at  Greenwich  and  see  the  fireworks  after- 
wards." 

"That  will  be  splendid!  "  said  Anne.  She  began 
to  put  away  the  tapestry. 

"It's  all  right  for  England,"  he  said  irrepressibly. 
"In  the  Moluccas  the  shrimps  are  a  foot  round,  and 
for  fireworks  the  fireflies  are  so  bright  that  you  can't 
see  the  stars." 

She  allowed  the  boast  to  pass  unchallenged. 
"  I  believe  you  want  to  go  off  with  Sir  Walter 
again." 

"No,  I  don't." 

"I  wouldn't  trust  you!  But  Sir  Walter  will  have 
to  stay  at  home." 

"Oh!" 

"Yes;"  she  nodded  her  head.  "The  Queen  won't 
let  him  go.  Jim,  do  you  know  what  the  Court  is 
saying  ?  " 

Jim  shut  his  mouth  together  tightly. 

"The  Court  says  everything,"  he  observed  in  a  non- 
committal voice. 

"The  Court  says  that  Elizabeth  wants  to  marry 
him." 

"I  know,"  he  returned  in  a  troubled  way.  "But 
she — your  mistress,  Anne,  she  don't  know?" 

Anne  rolled  up  the  tapestry  viciously.     "My  poor 
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mistress  don't  sleep,  her  eyes  are  red,  and  she's 
worried." 

"I  don't  wonder.  The  conspiracy  won't  be  in  it  if 
Elizabeth  finds  out." 

She  gave  him  a  glance  of  withering  pity.  "And  do 
you  think  that's  all  that's  troubling  her?" 

"  What  else  could  there  be  ?  " 

"Who  is  he  with  all  day  long?  Hunting,  eating, 
playing  ?  Why  has  he  left  my  mistress  and  ridden 
away,  God  knows  where  to,  without  so  much  as  a 
good-bye?  Elizabeth  knows  where  he  is,  but  my 
mistress  doesn't." 

Jim  looked  bewildered. 

"Oh,  I  don't  suppose  that  you  know,  or  I  shouldn't 
have  asked  you,"  said  Anne  snappishly.  "I'm  going 
to  get  my  cap  and  cloak.  You'd  better  join  me 
below  in  the  courtyard." 

She  left  the  astounded  man  to  digest  her  words.  He 
did  not  understand  her.  Who  was  Sir  Walter  beside 
all  day  long?  Why,  the  Queen,  of  course.  Why 
not? 

He  was  still  puzzling  when  Bess  herself  came  into 
the  room.  With  Anne's  remark  still  in  his  ears,  he 
noticed  her  closely,  and  saw  how  pale  she  had  grown, 
how  clearly  the  veins  showed  through  her  transparent 
skin,  how  heavy  her  lids  were  with  vigil.  It  was  not 
the  confined  life  of  the  palace  which  had  produced  this 
alteration  in  her. 

"Jim,  Jim,  has  your  master  returned?" 

"Not  yet,"  he  replied,  respectfully  rising  to  his  feet. 

"  The  Queen  keeps  asking  for  him .  She  has  changed 
her  dress  twice  to  meet  him." 

Bess's  eyes  were  over-large  and  anxious. 

Jim's  slow  wits  suddenly  jumped  to  the  compre- 
hension of  what  Anne  had  meant. 
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She  turned  to  him  in  a  burst  of  hysterical  con- 
fidence. 

"Jim,  what  shall  \ve  do  when  she  finds  out  we  are 
married  ?  " 

"Sir  Walter  has  a  right  to  marry  whom  he  pleases." 

Tears  were  on  her  cheeks. 

"  I  have  no  one  to  turn  to,  no  one  to  help  me !  " 

"You  have  Sir  Walter." 

She  brushed  away  the  tears  quickly. 

"Oh,  I  know  that  I  must  trust  him.  But  it  is  hard. 
I  have  ruined  him,  and  he  might  have  been — perhaps 
King." 

"That  would  not  matter  to  him,"  Jim  returned 
stolidly.  "  He  is  prouder  of  being  an  Englishman.  He 
has  taught  me  that." 

But  she  scarcely  heard  him,  and  looked  absently 
out  of  the  window  with  a  dreary  look  that  made  him 
long  to  give  her  comfort.  He  feared  lest  the  words 
that  he  could  offer  would  be  too  clumsy.  Before  he 
had  time  to  utter  them,  however,  a  third  person  had 
come  into  the  ante-chamber.  It  was  Mendoza.  Jim 
had  lost  his  ancient  fear  of  him,  but  not  his  hate.  He 
stood  his  ground,  sure  that  the  man's  presence  would 
cause  his  master's  lady  fear  and  trouble. 

Mendoza  smiled.    "You  here,  Lady  Ralegh  !  " 

She  made  no  reply. 

"And  Sir  Walter  away.  Do  you  know  where  he 
has  gone  ?  " 

She  winced  in  spite  of  herself. 

"No." 

"Then  I  can  tell  you.  The  Queen  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  Fotheringay  with  a  reprieve  for  Mary 
Stuart." 

"But  the  bells  ring  for  her  death,"  she  answered 
quickly. 

T  2 
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"Let  me  finish,  senora.  The  messenger  was  hired 
by  the  Queen  and  paid  by  me.  Ralegh,  your  husband, 
sees  the  Queen  three  hours  afterwards,  rides  after  him, 
more  like  a  devil  than  a  man — and  on  a  devil's  errand, 
too;  overtakes  my  messenger  just  outside  Fotheringay, 
and  takes  the  reprieve  from  him  with  the  Queen's 
consent.  It  is  too  late  for  her  to  alter  her  mind  any 
more.  As  you  say — the  joy-bells  ring." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  this  ?  " 

"The  messenger  with  the  reprieve  turned  back  his 
horse  as  soon  as  he  had  given  up  the  paper,  and  rode 
back  to  report  his  failure.  Your  husband's  will  and 
that  of  Spain  have  once  more  been  at  variance,  Lady 
Ralegh.  It  is  time  that  the  Queen  should  know  of 
your  wedding  !  " 

"For  God's  sake,  hush,"  whispered  Bess.  "Some 
one  is  coming." 

As  she  spoke  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  entered, 
leaning  on  his  daughter's  arm.  He  was  weak  as  yet 
from  his  illness,  but  indomitable  loyalty  kept  him 
close  to  the  Queen  at  this  critical  time  in  spite  of  his 
weariness.  Lord  Essex  was  with  them. 

Bess  greeted  Lady  Sidney  with  some  warmth.  They 
were  good  friends,  and  she  sympathized  with,  while 
she  did  not  understand,  the  young  widow's  infatua- 
tion for  the  handsome  earl.  But  that  trouble  lay  before 
the  couple  all  the  Court  knew. 

Walsingham  pulled  up  sharply  on  seeing  Mendoza. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  had  met  with  scant  civility 
since  his  connection  with  the  Babington  conspiracy 
had  become  known. 

"You  here,  your  Excellency!  You  know  that  her 
Majesty  has  desired  that  you  keep  your  house." 

Mendoza  smiled  sarcastically. 
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"The  day  was  fine,  I  could  not  resist  it.  Fine  days 
are  rare  in  England." 

Essex  fired  at  the  insolence.  "You  sneer,  your 
Excellency.  Let  me  tell  you  the  English  climate 
breeds  brave  men." 

Mendoza  bowed  towards  Lady  Sidney  and  Bess. 
"And  fair  women.  Unfortunately,  your  Queen  will 
not  let  you  marry  them.  Keep  to  my  house?  I 
am  no  British  subject,  gentlemen.  I  go  where  I 
please." 

"If  the  people  see  you  they  will  tear  you  to  pieces," 
continued  Walsingham,  drawing  down  his  thin  eye- 
brows with  displeasure. 

Mendoza  made  a  gesture  of  contempt. 

Walsingham  grew  hot. 

"If  the  Queen  sees  you,  you  will  go  to  the  Tower." 

Mendoza's  face  purpled  suddenly  with  anger. 

"She  would  not  dare!  I  serve  a  King  who,  were 
I  not  his  ambassador  but  his  poorest  subject,  would 
cross  the  seas  to  break  my  prison  doors.  Look  to  your- 
self, Mr.  Secretary.  If  your  daughter  marries  Essex 
you  will  pay." 

He  turned  to  Bess  and  made  his  obeisance  with  cold 
civility. 

"Hasta  luego,  senora.     I  shall  see  you  again." 

Essex  clenched  his  fist  at  the  ambassador's  back 
in  a  state  of  boiling  fury. 

"Why  did  you  not  send  him  to  the  Tower  with 
Babington  and  Ballard  ?  " 

"His  position  makes  him  sacred,"  Walsingham 
answered. 

"And  his  daggers  and  his  poisons  make  him  pro- 
fane. His  tools  have  perished  on  the  rack  and  the 
gibbet.  The  greatest  of  them  all  gave  up  her  life  but 
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yesterday  and  joy-bells  ring  her  dirge.  Who  brought 
the  news  to  the  Queen  ?  Was  it  you  ?  " 

"No  one  dared  tell  her.  She  heard  the  bells,  and 
learnt  through  them  of  Mary  Stuart's  death.  She 
signed  the  warrant,  and  now  would  hang  those  that 
executed  it.  She  has  done  a  great  deed  for  England 
and  disowns  it.  Pray  God  she  choose  a  straight  path 
soon.  Her  tricks  will  bring  us  all  to  shame." 

"Hist — she  is  coming,"  whispered  Essex,  as  the 
doors  of  the  audience-chamber  were  thrown  open. 

Walsingham  stroked  his  ragged  beard  nervously. 
"Then  I  will  go,"  said  he.  "I  dare  not  meet  her 
now." 

"Nor  I,"  supplemented  Essex,  his  good-looking 
face  flushing.  "I  am  tired  of  her  tempers.  She  is 
like  to  bite  my  head  off !  " 

Lady  Sidney  gave  her  arm  to  her  father,  and  her 
eyes  met  her  lover's  in  a  swift  glance  before  the  long 
lashes  fell  upon  her  cheeks  again. 

"You  had  better  go  too,  Jim,"  said  Bess  to  him. 
"Anne  Charnock  is  waiting  for  you,  is  she  not?  I 
shall  not  need  her  to-night." 

But  before  Jim  could  go  the  Queen  had  entered  with 
her  maids.  She  was  dressed  sumptuously  in  ivory 
satin  with  facings  of  orange  taffeta,  which  matched 
her  flame-coloured  hair  and  showed  off  the  yet  un- 
impaired whiteness  of  her  skin.  Rouge,  skilfully 
applied,  had  heightened  her  colour.  There  was  no 
need  to  deepen  her  lips  with  carmine,  they  were  red 
enough.  Around  her  neck  depended  Sir  Walter's 
twist  of  pearls. 

As  Bess  made  a  curtsey  Elizabeth  addressed  her; 
the  Queen's  keen  observation  had  not  missed  the  hasty 
exit  of  the  three  who  had  left  as  she  entered. 
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"Mistress  Throgmorton,  was  that  Lady  Sidney 
with  Lord  Essex?  .  .  .  Call  her  back." 

Bess  fetched  up  from  her  curtsey  and  hurried  after 
Walsingham  and  his  daughter.  Jim  prepared  to 
follow  her,  but  his  movement  brought  the  Queen's 
sharp  eyes  upon  him,  and  she  arrested  him  with  a 
gesture. 

"Fellow!     Has  your  master  yet  returned?" 
Jim  shuffled  nervously.     "Not  yet,  your  Majesty." 
She  stared  at  him  fixedly,  while  Jim  grew  scarlet. 
"  Did  you   not  save  his  life  in  the  Tower  ? "  she 
asked,  measuring  his  bashful  length  up  and  down. 

Jim  felt  more  ready  than  ever  to  sink  through  the 
hay-strewn  floor. 
"  I  did  nothing,  your  Majesty." 
A  smile  of  amusement  and  mischief  crept  to  the 
Queen's  lips. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  she  commanded  imperiously. 
"  I  hear  you  fought  the  Governor  and  half-a-dozen 
warders  while  Sir  Walter  broke  open  the  window." 
Jim's  embarrassment  was  doubled  by  the  fact  that 
Anne  Charnock  had  entered  and  stood  ready  for  him 
in  the  doorway. 

He  twiddled  his  fingers,  overcome.    "Yes — er — no 
—yes — no,   your  Majesty,   not  half-a-dozen." 

"How  manyL  then — three?"  she  asked,  her  black 
eyes  twinkling  wickedly. 
Long  Jim  was  helpless. 

"God's  death  !     The  man  is  stricken  dumb.    They 
told  me  you  could  lie  like  ten  !  " 
Jim  made  a  feeble  effort. 
"Yes— that  is,   no!" 

Anne  stepped  forward  and  took  him  by  the  arm. 
"Where's   your   tongue,   Jim?"   she   whispered   in- 
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dignantly;  then,  curtseying,  she  replied  for  him. 
"No  one  could  lie  to  your  Majesty." 

Elizabeth  regarded  her  with  ironical  humour. 

"'M'm  !  I  would  not  'trust  my  women!"  She 
unclasped  a  gold  necklet  round  her  throat  and  held 
it  out  to  the  abashed  Jim  with  a  kindly  laugh.  "Take 
this,  fellow,  from  Elizabeth,  and  cling  to  your 
master."  She  paused  to  add  significantly,  "His  for- 
tunes will  be  worth  following." 

Long  Jim's  eloquence  had  played  him  false,  and 
his  tongue  would  scarcely  mumble  out  the  thanks 
which  the  Queen  did  not  wait  to  hear.  Anne 
dragged  him  away,  just  as  Bess  returned  with  Lady 
Sidney. 

Elizabeth  waited  until  they  had  both  reached  her, 
then,  proceeding  on  her  way  to  her  private  apart- 
ments, she  tapped  Lady  Sidney  sharply  on  the  arm 
with  her  fan. 

"Ah,  Frances,  again  with  that  fool  Essex!  Be 
careful,  girl,  you  wrill  not  find  another  husband  like 
Sir  Philip  Sidney."  Again  the  fan  descended  on 
Lady  Sidney's  arm,  still  more  sharply  this  time. 
"Weep  for  him,  child,  never  forget  him.  You  under- 
stand ?  " 

Lady  Sidney  blushed  with  mortification.  Some  of 
the  maids  anxious  to  curry  favour  with  the  Queen 
did  not  disguise  their  smiles. 

If  Lady  Sidney  had  been  a  basilisk  the  Queen  must 
surely  have  died  from  the  look  \vhich  the  infuriated 
young  widow  shot  her  from  beneath  her  thick  eye- 
lashes as  she  curtseyed  humbly  to  the  ground. 

But  Elizabeth  had  turned  her  attention  to  her 
other  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  and  her  eyes  were 
like  gimlets,  so  cold  and  piercing  and  black  were 
they. 
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"Any  news  of  Sir  Walter  in  the  Court,  Mistress 
Throgmorton  ?  " 

Bess's  heart  nearly  stopped.  Had  Mendoza  exposed 
her? 

Elizabeth  did  not  remove  her  searching  gaze. 

"You  blush!" 

Bess  strove  to  speak,  but  fright  died  her  lips. 

"God's  body!"  the  Queen  exclaimed.  "You  still 
love  him  !  .  .  .  You  have  not  seen  him  since  he  left 
the  Tower  ?  "  she  asked  fiercely. 

Bess  found  her  powers  of  speech  at  last.  "No,  no, 
your  Majesty." 

The  Queen  spoke  steadily  and  slowly. 

"You  were  best  forget  him.  I  have  a  higher  fate 
for  him." 

Bess  stood  before  her  like  a  culprit. 

But  the  Queen  unbent  quite  suddenly  and  said,  in 
a  comparatively  pleasant  tone — 

"And  now,  get  me  a  mirror." 

Relieved  beyond  all  measure,  though  with  a 
variety  of  feelings  surging  in  her  heart,  Bess  went  to 
fetch  the  desired  mirror. 

The  Queen  spoke  to  Lady  Sidney  affably. 

"How  am  I  looking?  I  must  show  myself  in  the 
audience-room  within  the  half-hour." 

Lady  Sidney's  thoughts  were  not  charitable.  Her 
lips  said,  "More  beautiful  than  ever." 

"You  mean  it,  girl?  You  think  this  dress  becomes 
me  like  the  gold  ?  " 

"Your  grace  makes  each  robe  more  beautiful." 

"The  gold  makes  me  taller,  but  this —  She  broke 
off  suddenly.  "  You  think  a  man  could  still  love  me  ?  " 

Frances  Sidney's  tongue  was  as  silken  as  ever. 
"Your  Majesty  knows  her  nobles  only  marry  other 
women  in  despair." 
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The  black  eyes  fastened  themselves  upon  her  face 
penetratingly. 

There  was  venom  in  her.  "  I  think  that  some  marry 
out  of  pique,  to  judge  by  the  fools  they  choose." 

But  Bess  had  returned  with  the  mirror. 

"Am  I  not  a  trifle  pale  to-day?" 

"Your  Majesty's  sleepless  nights  have  robbed  her 
of  her  colour,  but  you  have  rubbed  just  sufficient 
into  your  cheeks,"  Lady  Sidney  answered. 

The  Queen  sat  absently,  pulling  at  her  hair,  and 
turning  this  way  and  that,  like  a  bird. 

"Sir  Walter  has  been  at  Fotheringay,"  she  said 
slowly  in  her  deep  contralto  voice.  The  mirror 
shook  a  little  in  her  hand.  "He  has  seen  Mary 
Stuart.  ...  I  wonder  if  he  found  her  fair  ?  " 

Lady  Sidney  gave  a  little  shudder. 

"He  has  seen  your  Majesty." 

"Bess,  take  a  comb  and  soften  my  hair  around  the 
temples.  .  .  .  You  have  strained  it  too  much.  .  .  . 
Think  you  Sir  Walter " 

Bess's  nerves  betrayed  her,  and  the  comb  fell 
clattering  to  the  floor. 

The  Queen  uttered  a  cry  and  turned  wildly. 
"God's  death,  what  ails  you?  You  are  clumsy! 
Do  you,  too,  see  ghosts?  .  .  ." 

Then  she  sank  back  in  her  chair  again.  "Ah,  no, 
I  see  what  it  is !  "  She  laid  the  mirror  down  on  her 
lap,  and,  her  own  self-control  regained,  looked  at 
Bess's  agitated  face.  "Be  careful,  be  careful!  If 
he  trifles  with  you,  his  head  shall  pay  for  it !  " 

There  was  a  silence.  The  Queen  took  up  the  mirror 
again. 

"That's  better.  .  .  .  They  say  that  Mary  Stuart  was 
paler  than  I,"  she  continued  querulously,  speaking 
more  to  herself  than  to  them.  "Her  hair  lacked 
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colour.  ...  In  her  picture  her  mouth  was  coarser 
than  mine." 

Still  absently,  she  rose,  walked  to  the  full-length 
Venetian  glass  upon  which  Sir  Walter  had  once 
scratched  his  message,  and  she  hers  to  him,  and 
preened  herself,  reflected  in  gold  and  white  upon  its 
dark  surface.  Did  she  see  in  imagination  the  figure 
of  Mary  Stuart  beside  her  own  ?  Did  she  fancy  the 
livid  face  of  her  rival  cheek  by  jowl  with  hers? 

"God  help  us!"  Bess  whispered  to  Lady  Sidney, 
"she  is  jealous  of  the  dead  I  " 


CHAPTER    XXIX 

FROM   FOTHERINGAY 

THE  courtiers  waited  in  the  audience-room  for  the 
appearance  of  her  Majesty.  Some  of  them  had  kept 
out  of  her  path  since  the  news  of  Mary  Stuart's 
death  had  been  reported.  Her  depression  had  been 
extreme,  and  it  was  more  than  likely  that  she  would 
visit  her  displeasure  at  the  fulfilment  of  the  deed 
on  those  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  press- 
ing it  upon  her.  But  they  were  all  there,  to  keep 
each  other  in  countenance.  The  Queen  could  not 
well  quarrel  with  half  her  Court,  and  that  the  most 
loyal  half.  Lord  Hunsdon  was  there  with  his  son 
Sir  Robert  Carey,  Lord  Howard,  Cobham,  Lord 
Derby  and  Hatton ;  and  lastly  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham,  emaciated  by  ill-health.  Lord  Burghley  was 
still  confined  to  his  house  by  his  doctor's  orders. 
Leicester  had  not  courage  to  show  his  face,  lest  he  be 
made  a  scapegoat. 

Elizabeth  entered  at  last,  her  head  carried  high,  and 
her  ladies  behind  her,  just  as  usual. 

She  greeted  Sir  Francis  first. 

"Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  risen  from  your  bed!  I 
am  rejoiced  to  see  it.  Is  Burghley  here,  or  does  the 
gout  still  tease  him  ?  " 

Her  eyes  swept  the  ranks  of  the  noblemen  behind 
him.  "You  all  hide  from  me.  You  are  ashamed. 
God's  death  !  I  do  not  wonder.  You  tricked  me, 
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you  tricked  me  !  You  sent  the  warrant  that  killed  my 
cousin  when  my  back  was  turned.  But  the  world 
shall  know !  "  She  caught  Lord  Essex's  eyes  as 
she  concluded  her  sentence,  and  the  young  nobleman 
hurried  forward  to  kneel  and  kiss  her  hand. 

"So,  my  lord  Essex,  you  are  returned.  You 
turned  your  back  on  us  just  now.  Take  care ! 
Don't  fool  with  my  maids,  or —  She  paused  as 

the  Bishop  of  London  entered,  and  coming  to  her 
made  his  respectful  obeisance. 

"Ah,  Bishop!  Is  your  tooth  better?  Your  face 
is  ill-balanced,  man,  in  all  good  faith  !  It's  swollen 
like  a  pudding." 

The  Bishop  mumbled  his  greeting  with  difficulty. 
Essex  repressed  a  smile. 
"  Has  his  Grace  a  toothache  ?  " 
"  Xo,  1  had  the  toothache." 
"Your  Majesty  laughs  at  us." 
"  His  Grace  had  his  tooth  drawn  to  give  me  courage. 
He  caught  cold  in  the  jaw." 
"And  your  Majesty?" 

She  smiled  grimly.  "I  kept  mine  in;  it  got 
better." 

She  seated  herself  and  began  to  talk  to  him 
graciously. 

Bess  wondered  to  see  her  so  composed  again, 
though  she  guessed  the  reason.  It  was  rumoured  that 
Sir  Walter  must  return  before  noon,  and  that  he 
would  be  at  this  morning's  audience.  The  whisper 
had  given  her  courage  as  well  as  the  Queen.  She 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  open  doors  that  led  into 
the  great  corridor.  She  had  so  much  to  say  to  him, 
and  his  absence  had  tortured  her.  Even  as  she 
walked  nearer  the  doors  there  was  a  stir  among  those 
by  the  entrance,  and  Ralegh  entered.  Even  in  that 
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moment  her  heart  leapt  to  see  that  he  sought  her  out 
with  his  eyes  before  he  advanced  into  the  room. 

Then  he  moved  up  the  room  to  where  the  Queen 
sat,  all  dust-stained  as  he  was  from  hard  riding. 

She  rose  to  her  feet  joyfully,  with  a  cry  of,  "At 
last !  " 

Ralegh  knelt  to  kiss  the  hand  which  she  proffered 
him. 

"You  come  straight  from  Fotheringay  ?  "  she  asked. 

"As  fast  as  whip  and  spur  could  urge  me.  But 
my  news  ran  before  me,  and  as  I  rode  in  the  bells  were 
ringing  and  the  bonfires  flashing  for  Mary  Stuart's 
death." 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  Queen  abruptly,  "how  did  she 
die  ?  " 

"As  she  had  lived,"  answered  Ralegh  gravely. 
"Thinking  of  her  body  while  talking  of  her  soul. 
She  turned  her  execution  to  a  pageant,  and  went  to 
death  as  if  it  were  a  play." 

Elizabeth  pressed  her  hand  to  her  face.     "Go  on." 

"We  called  for  her  at  eight  in  the  gloom  of  the 
winter  morning.  The  door  fell  back ;  she  stood  there, 
tall  and  stately,  her  plain  grey  dress  was  changed  for 
one  of  solemn  black.  Her  hair  was  cunningly 
arranged  as  if  for  a  feast,  and  from  her  head  fell  a 
cloud  of  delicate  lawn.  A  crucifix  of  gold  hung  from 
her  neck,  an  ivory  crucifix  was  in  her  hand,  and 
jewelled  paternosters  in  her  girdle.  Her  foot  was 
firm  along  the  echoing  corridors,  she  did  not  shake 
when  she  entered  the  large  hall  where  black  and  ugly 
stood  the  fatal  block.  Black  was  the  scaffold,  and 
black  was  the  rail  that  rounded  it.  Black  was  the 
chair,  the  axe  was  black,  and  black  the  mute  masked 
men  that  stood  on  either  hand.  A  huge  fire  failed 
to  warm  the  windy  hall,  and  yet  she  did  not  shiver." 
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He  paused.  "The  Dean  of  Peterborough  would  have 
prayed  for  her.  She  put  him  by,  and  her  own  voice 
was  loud  and  clear.  It  needed  no  organ  strain  to 
give  it  music.  She  struck  her  crucifix  against  her 
breast,  and  prayed  for  the  Church  she  had  been  ready 
to  betray,  for  the  son  she  had  disinherited,  for  the 
Queen  she  would  have  murdered.  Yes  !  She  said  she 

forgave  her  enemies  whom — God  help  her  ! But 

last  night  she  begged  King  Philip  not  to  forget.  She 
kissed  the  crucifix  and  crossed  her  breast.  '  Even  as 
Thy  arms,  oh  Jesus  !  '  she  cried,  '  were  spread  upon 
the  cross,  so  receive  me  into  Thy  mercy,  and  forgive 
my  sins.'  She  laid  her  crucifix  upon  the  chair,  and 
her  lawn  veil  was  lifted  carefully.  Her  black  robe 
was  removed,  and  then  her  jacket;  she  stood  alone, 
arrayed  in  living  scarlet,  blood-red  from  head  to  foot. 
Her  neck  was  bare,  a  scar  on  either  shoulder.  '  In 
manus  tuas  Domini  commendo  animam  meam.' ' 

Ralegh  put  his  hands  before  his  eyes  for  a  moment. 

"Go  on,  go  on,"  whispered  Elizabeth. 

"Her  head  lay  on  the  block,  her  soft  hands  shield- 
ing her  white  neck  from  the  hardness  of  the  wood. 
A  masked  figure  shifted  them  gently.  Another  struck 
the  blow,  her  beauty  had  unmanned  him.  The  axe 
fell  on  the  knotted  handkerchief  that  closed  her  eyes 
and  scarcely  broke  the  skin ;  he  struck  again,  the  head 
hung  only  by  a  shred.  Then  the  charm  vanished. 
Death  touched  her  with  his  wand,  the  truth  stood 
bare.  Her  coif  was  gone,  and  gone  with  it  her  luxury 
of  borrowed  hair.  The  Queen  who  knelt  had  loveli- 
ness enough  to  wreck  a  kingdom.  The  head  the 
executioners  showed  the  crowd  was  that  of  a  withered, 
grizzled,  wrinkled  woman." 

Elizabeth's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  her  face 
worked. 
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"To  pose  as  a  martyr,"  Walsingham  interposed 
harshly,  "she  left  the  world  with  a  lie  upon  her  lips." 

"God  rest  her  soul !  "  Ralegh  added  pityingly. 

"Amen,"  echoed  the  Queen  softly.  She  struggled 
bravely  with  herself,  and  to  keep  up  the  poor  farce 
which  was  to  hoodwink  her  enemies.  "Walter,"  she 
said  hysterically,  "you  have  heard  how  they  tricked 
us  !  They  sent  a  warrant  when  our  back  was  turned. 
God's  death  !  They  shall  pay  for  it.  Burghley  has 
the  gout,  and  Leicester  hides  his  face."  Then  she 
appealed  to  him  alone  :  the  first  tirade  had  been  for 
the  Court.  "You  know,  Walter,  you  know  better 
than  them  all  that  I  would  have  saved  her.  You  know 
I  did  not  want  her  death." 

"I  know  it,  madame,  but  it  is  better  for  England 
she  is  dead." 

The  Queen  turned  her  face  away,  and  was  silent  for 
a  space. 

Then  she  moved  quickly  into  the  room,  with  a 
courageous  attempt  to  be  herself. 

"For  God's  sake,  let  us  not  talk  of  her.  Why  do 
they  ring  those  bells  ?  Close  the  window,  some  one, 
and  shut  out  the  sound.  Let  us  speak  of  something 
else.  .  .  .  Lord  Essex,  have  you  the  new  coin  I  bade 
you  have  designed  for  me  ?  " 

She  spoke  acidly,  for  Essex  was  talking  again  to 
Lady  Sidney. 

He  moved  forward  vexedly.  "  It  is  here,  your 
Majesty." 

"Let  me  see  it."  She  took  it  in  her  hand.  "God's 
body  !  What  is  this  ?  " 

"Your  Majesty  as  Justice." 

"Justice  is  very  plain,"  she  objected,  with  a  high 
laugh. 

"It  is  a  good  likeness,"  Essex  answered  stubbornly. 
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Her  pent  feelings  found  vent  in  uncontrolled  rage. 
"  What !  You  dare  !  "  She  turned  to  the  Court  and 
pointed  to  the  fringe  on  his  doublet.  "God's  body! 
The  fool's  wit  has  gone  to  rags  !  " 

Essex's  ready  temper  burst  into  a  flame. 

"Perhaps  your  Majesty  would  rather  have  been 
represented  as  Aphrodite." 

"Why  not !  "  she  cried  angrily.  "Am  I  deformed ? 
You  vile  wretch  !  You  dare !  You,  too,  in  league 
against  me  !  " 

Essex  insolently  turned  his  back  on  her. 

Beside  herself,  she  gave  him  two  ringing  boxes  on 
the  ear. 

"Go  and  be  hanged,  you  knave !  " 

Essex  faced  round  furiously  and  half  drew  his 
sword.  "Your  royal  father,  the  great  Harry,  should 
not  have  dared  that !  " 

Ralegh  intervened  hastily.  "My  lord  Essex,  you 
are  gone  mad !  "  And  he  whispered  into  the  in- 
furiated young  man's  ear.  "For  Frances'  sake,  my 
lord  !  " 

Essex  stood  for  a  moment  trembling,  then,  pulling 
himself  together,  flung  out  of  the  room. 

Elizabeth  looked  after  him  with  a  heaving  breast. 

"The  fool !  He  is  a  spoilt  child  !  It  is  time  some 
one  taught  him  a  lesson." 

She  walked  back  stormily  towards  her  throne,  and 
in  her  quick  movement  dropped  her  garter. 

Ralegh  stepped  forward  before  any  one  saw,  and 
handed  it  to  her  secretly. 

"Your  Majesty  has  dropped  this,"  he  said  in  a  low 
tone.  "Shall  I  keep  it  for  you?" 

She  held  it  openly,  and  regarded  him  with  angry 
suspicion. 

"Why?  Have  you,  too,  heard  their  tales?  Do 
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you  think  I  am  lame,  deformed  ? "  She  pulled  up 
her  silken  skirts,  and  in  full  view  of  the  whole  Court 
fastened  her  garter  above  her  knee.  Ralegh  looked 
embarrassed,  and  she  fastened  her  eyes  on  him. 
"God's  death,  man,  you  need  not  blush — you've  seen 
a  leg  before.  No  man  need  blush  for  that."  She 
looked  at  her  well-shaped  calf.  "No,  nor  woman 
either  !  " 

Ralegh  recovered  himself.  "  Had  Diana  been  so 
graced,  Actaeon  had  still  been  living !  " 

Elizabeth  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
softly,  "Don't  you  laugh  at  me,  Walter." 

A  page  had  approached  her,  and  stood  patiently 
waiting.  She  was  suddenly  conscious  of  the  child's 
presence. 

"Don  Bernadino  de  Mendoza  demands  admission 
to  your  presence,"  the  boy  said,  with  some  timidity. 

The  Queen  stared  at  him. 

"What,  boy?     Demands!" 

"With  your  Grace's  permission,  his  Excellency 
used  the  word." 

"Demands  !  "  Her  passion  surged  up.  "The  man 
is  mad.  Have  I  not  confined  him  to  his  house  ?  Sir 
Walter,  arrest  him  and  see  him  to  the  Tower !  " 

Walsingham  advanced  and  lifted  his  hand. 

"Your  Majesty  must  not  forget  he  is  an  am- 
bassador." 

The  Queen  spoke  haughtily.  "He  has  forgot,  so 
why  should  not  we  ?  Well,  let  him  wait.  We  are 
right  glad  to  tell  him  what  we  think." 

She  raised  her  voice  and  addressed  them  all. 
"Gentlemen,  you  are  dismissed.  Ladies,  you  may 
retire." 

One  by  one  they  approached,  kissed  her  hand,  and 
withdrew.  Bess  was  glad.  At  last  she  would  have 
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the  opportunity  to  speak  with  her  husband.  While 
the  Queen  was  closeted  with  Mendoza  they  were  safe 
from  interruption.  Her  pulses  beat  happily.  But 
as  Sir  Walter  bent  to  salute  the  Queen's  hand,  she 
said  to  him,  "Walter,  stay.  I  would  speak  with  you." 

Bess  heard,  and  flushed  with  disappointment.  But 
she  was  forced  to  go  with  the  rest. 

"And  Mendoza?"  asked  Ralegh. 

"Let  him  wait,"  answered  the  Queen. 


u> 


CHAPTER    XXX 

THE   QUEEN 

"WALTER!  I  prayed  that  you  might  not  overtake 
that  reprieve.  After  you  were  gone,  man,  I  blamed 
myself  and  you  for  persuading  me.  Walter,  you 
have  some  devil's  power  over  me.  The  Spaniards 
have  it  that  you  are  possessed  by  the  Evil  One,  and, 
by  God,  I  think  they  are  right." 

She  was  breathing  fast. 

"Your  prayers,  madame,  were  nearly  answered. 
Had  not  God  so  ordained  that  your  messenger's  horse 
stumbled  in  a  rabbit-hole  and  delayed  him,  he  had 
beat  me.  He  was  spurred  on  with  Spanish  gold  as 
well  as  your  Majesty's  bounty.  Think,  madame ! 
Your  enemies  wished  to  use  your  clemency  to  destroy 
you,  and  read  your  own  deliverance  and  that  of 
England  in  Mary  Stuart's  death." 

"I  know  it.  ...  You  see  these  jewels,  Walter." 
She  held  out  her  hand.  "They  are  the  price  of  my 
blood." 

"Your  Majesty!  " 

"This  diamond  was  given  to  my  physician, 
Ambrose  Wand,  to  poison  me.  The  rack  gave  up 
his  secret,  and  I  wear  the  jewel.  This  ruby  was 
given  to  Julius  Smith.  He  brought  it  to  me  himself. 
I  call  them  my  Judas  stones."  She  smiled  at  him 
sadly.  "Day  and  night  the  poison  and  the  dagger 
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were  at  my  lips,  my  throat.  She  was  in  every  plot, 
yet  I  was  ready  to  forgive  her.  .  .  .  But  she  is  dead, 
she  is  dead." 

"Madame,  your  people  love  you  too  well  to  mis- 
judge you.  .  .  .  They  tell  me  that  Davison  has  been 
sent  to  the  Tower.  Do  not  spoil  your  great  act  by 
sacrificing  a  loyal  soul." 

"Yet  he  did  deceive  me,  Walter.  He  sent  the 
warrant  when  I  had  bid  him  delay  it.  I  will  have 
my  people  know  that  it  was  against  my  will.  I  would 
have  shed  no  blood.  No;  Davison  shall  answer 
for  it." 

"Madame,  he  acted  from  his  zeal  in  your  cause,  as 
I  did." 

"What  you  did  you  did  before  my  face.  By  God's 
truth,  I  am  not  sure  you  did  not  seize  me  by  the 
wrist  and  make  me  write ! "  She  smiled  at  him 
whimsically. 

But  Ralegh  was  not  to  be  put  off.  "I  beseech  your 
Grace  to  listen  to  your  own  conscience.  It  cannot 
approve  the  punishment  of  Davison." 

"Before  God,  Walter,  you  sometimes  make  me 
think  I  have  one.  I  never  was  so  called  to  task  by 
any  man  as  by  you.  ...  It  shall  be  as  you  wish. 
He  shall  escape  with  a  whole  skin." 

He  had  never  seen  her  so  easily  persuaded  from  a 
purpose,  so  yielding. 

She  looked  for  his  approval  like  a  child  that  has 
done  a  meritorious  action. 

Ralegh  was  puzzled  how  to  deal  with  her.  He  had 
met  varying  moods  in  her  before  now,  but  never  one 
so  gentle  or  womanlike. 

She  was  watching  him  narrowly,  and  was  deep  in 
some  private  reflection.  The  afternoon  sun  was  gold 
on  her  ruddy  hair;  her  small  lips  were  parted. 
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"Mary  Stuart  was  heir  to  the  throne,"  she  said 
suddenly.  "Who  comes  after  her?" 

"King  James  of  Scotland." 

"A  half-witted  wise  man  !  "  She  bent  forward  and 
spoke  with  a  meaning  he  was  unable  to  fathom.  "If 
she  had  lived,  would  he  have  succeeded  her  ?  " 

Ralegh  was  perplexed  to  discover  her  drift. 

"Surely,  had  all  gone  well." 

"Never,"  she  answered  emphatically.  "Never 
believe  it,  Walter.  The  Pope  would  have  married 
her  to  an  English  nobleman — a  Catholic.  I  have 
their  papers.  The  succession  would  have  been  vested 
in  him." 

Ralegh  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  He  would  have 
had  to  fight  for  it,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile. 

She  moved  nearer  to  him.  "A  man  can  fight.  It 
is  only  the  woman  who  must  trick  and  lie  !  "  She 
paused  and  looked  into  his  frank  grey  eyes. 
"Walter!" 

He  waited. 

"Walter,"  she  said  almost  inaudibly,  "why  should 
I  not  do  what  Mary  would  have  done?  Why  should 
I  not  have  a  husband  on  the  throne?  Am  I  not  as 
fair  as  she  ?  " 

Her  eyes  had  become  softened,  her  colour  height- 
ened. 

"To  me  much  fairer,  and  she  was  fair,"  he  an- 
swered honestly. 

"What  was  she  like,  Walter?  I  never  dared  to 
see  her." 

"She  was  a  rare  woman,"  he  answered  simply. 

"  Was  her  hair  as  red  as  mine  ?  " 

"Lighter — it  was  auburn." 

"Auburn!" 

"But  it  lacked  your  Majesty's  fine  colour." 
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She  considered.  "And  her  height;  was  she  as  tall 
as  I  ?  " 

"Taller." 

"Then  she  was  too  tall,"  said  Elizabeth  quickly, 
"for  I  am  a  right  height.  .  .  .  Could  she  play  like 
me?" 

"I  never  heard  her  play." 

She  sat  down  and  spread  her  robes  at  her  side  and 
gazed  before  her,  a  wistful  expression  about  her 
mouth. 

"She  was  wedded  twice,"  she  said,  closing  and 
unclosing  her  fan;  "and  I  am  yet  a  maid."  There 
was  bitterness  in  the  words.  "She  was  the  mother 
of  a  prince,  and  I  am  but  a  barren  stock  !  " 

She  paused  and  turned  her  face  to  him  suddenly 
\vhere  he  stood,  his  back  to  the  light.  "She  would 
have  wed  an  English  noble  had  she  lived,"  she  went 
on  tremulously.  The  pearls  at  her  throat  rose  and 
fell  with  the  quick  breath  she  drew.  "Why  .  .  . 
should  not  I  ?  " 

The  sun  struck  her  full  in  the  eyes  and  illumined 
her  face  with  its  frosty  gold,  for  it  was  sinking.  She 
did  not  close  her  lids  for  the  glare,  nor  draw  into  the 
shadow.  For  the  moment,  in  her  orange  and  ivory 
draperies,  her  gleaming  hair  and  the  jewels  about 
her  person,  she  seemed  an  image  of  gold,  like  the 
stiff  doll-faced  virgins  that  stand  high  in  rich  re- 
cesses, surrounded  with  twinkling  tapers,  in  royal 
oratories.  But  her  wistful  lips,  the  empty  mother- 
heart  in  her  eyes,  transfigured  the  image  into  pitiful 
flesh  and  blood. 
"You  are  too  great,"  said  Ralegh  gently. 

Her  small  mouth  took  on  some  of  its  old  eager- 
ness. 

"I'll  make  my  lover  greater." 
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"That  is  not  possible,"  Ralegh  answered  gravely. 
"Think  you  !  You  are  the  Queen,  and  under  you  all 
England  moves  in  equal  loyalty.  You  could  not 
raise  one  without  upsetting  all." 

Her  voice  \vas  a  cry. 

"  Is  not  the  Queen  a  woman  ?  " 

He  bowed  his  head.  "Ay,  alone  on  the  mountain- 
top." 

"Where  the  air  is  hard  to  breathe  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
leaning  forward  as  she  sat.  "Sometimes  I  find  it 
hard  to  breathe  !  "  She  spoke  passionately,  hurriedly. 
"Oh,  Walter,  you  don't  know  \vhat  a  pain  the  woman 
has  been  to  the  Queen,  and  how  the  Queen  has  mis- 
used the  woman.  .  .  .  But  I'll  be  shamed  no  longer. 
From  a  child,  since  Lord  Seymour  sought  to  ruin  me, 
to  rule  me,  all  Europe  has  put  me  up  to  auction,  and 
appraised  my  charms.  Did  my  hair  curl,  were  my 
eyes  set  right — was  my  leg  straight,  or  was  my  body 
crooked  !  Do  you  think  my  soul  did  not  revolt  to 
think  that  Alencon,  undersized,  pock-pitted,  a  frog, 
should  sit  and  criticize  my  picture,  and  judge  me  as 
a  pasha  judges  his  slave  ?  God's  death  !  I  could 
have  killed  him.  And  I  endured  it,  endured  it  for 
England;  to  keep  the  French  plague  from  her,  the 
blood-bath  of  Bartholomew.  Eric  and  Charles, 
Anjou,  Casimir  and  Arran,  I  played  writh  one  and 
all,  and  kept  their  armies  still,  while  each  year 
England  strengthened.  Philip  would  have  murdered 
me  or  married  me  the  self-same  hour.  Arundel  and 
Leicester  wooed  me.  I  would  not  wed  a  subject  to 
stir  up  strife  in  England,  and  Leicester  had  the 
shadow  of  Cumnor  Chase  upon  him.  Amy  Rob- 
sart's  blood-stained  skirts  still  clung  about  his  feet. 
But  the  woman  in  me  is  not  dead.  It  calls  to  live. 
Now  I  have  made  England  strong  to  walk  alone,  the 
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woman  in  me  is  free."  She  paused,  breathing  fast. 
"Walter,  you  were  born  to  lead.  There  is  no  height 
could  make  you  dizzy.  Walter,  you  would  not  be 
afraid.  .  .  .  Walter,  I- 

She  had  risen  and  came  towards  him,  her  two 
hands  outstretched 

He  fell  backwards  with  a  cry. 

"Stop!  Your  Majesty,  it  is  not  fitting  that  you 
should  speak  so  to  me !  "  He  paused,  aghast  and 
horrified  at  the  turn  which  matters  had  taken,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  express  himself,  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  took  the  hands  which  she  had  not  with- 
drawn at  his  cry.  "My  life  is  yours,"  he  murmured 
incoherently.  "I  have  risked  it  for  you  freely.  .  .  . 
But " — and  he  raised  his  eyes  that  she  might  read  the 
truth  in  them — "my  love  is  Mistress  Throgmorton's." 

The  Queen  drew  away  her  hands  as  if  he  had  stung 
them,  and  there  was  a  silence.  Ralegh  got  to  his 
feet  again  and  stood  waiting. 

When  she  spoke  it  was  in  a  deep  whisper.  Her 
eyes  were  blazing. 

"God's  body!  You  dare  say  it!  You  fool! 
Think  you  that  we  shall  ever  let  you  wed?  There  is 
a  dungeon  deeper  than  the  Tower." 

Ralegh  was  collected  enough  now.  This  tone  was 
easier  for  him  than  the  other. 

"The  grave?    It  does  not  fright  me." 

"I'll  marry  her  to  some  base  country  squire,"  she 
cried,  her  hands  clenching  and  unclenching.  She 
choked  with  her  hatred. 

"That  is  beyond  your  power,"  said  Ralegh  quietly. 

"Am  I  not  Queen?" 

"A  queen  cannot  put  the  hours  back.  We  are  wed 
already." 

There  was  a  long  pause.    The  Queen  did  not  stir 
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from  where  she  stood.  Then  she  said  in  her  deep 
contralto,  "Bess  is  your  wife!  God's  passion,  man, 
but  you  shall  pay  for  this.  .  .  .  Thank  God,  I  am 
a  Queen  to  pay  the  woman's  debt." 

Ralegh  did  not  bend  to  her,  nor  offer  any  explana- 
tion. 

She  waited,  wondering,  the  pain  of  her  wounded 
pride  fierce. 

"Thank  God,"  he  returned,  meeting  her  eyes  full, 
"you  are  a  Queen,  and  must  be  great." 

"  Do  you  not  beg  for  mercy  ?  " 

"No,  for  I  need  but  justice.  My  loyalty  is  yours 
and  England's  to  the  death.  My  soul  is  my  own  to 
praise  God  where  I  please.  My  love  is  my  own  for 
the  woman  who  has  won  it." 

His  eyes  were  as  proud  as  hers. 

"But  the  power  is  mine,  and,  please  God,  you  shall 
feel  it." 

He  did  not  falter. 

"  I  do  not  fear.    I  have  served  you  loyally." 

She  walked  uncertainly,  and  finally  sat  down  again 
upon  the  seat  she  had  left  a  moment  before,  with  a 
sigh  that  was  half  a  sob. 

"Ay,  and  yet  I  think  that  you  have  served  me 
ill.  You  should  have  let  me  walk  to  death  with 
Savage.  .  .  ." 

She  was  silent  again,  and  he  stood  still,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  or  say.  She  spoke  next,  and  to  his 
amazement,  when  her  head  was  lifted  it  was  with  a 
brave,  twisted  smile.  "'Fore  Heaven,  man,  you  have 
made  me  smaller  than  the  meanest  of  my  subjects." 

That  pitiful  smile  hurt  Ralegh  more  than  all  her 
anger.  He  paced  quickly  to  and  fro,  and  then,  step- 
ping forward,  came  close  to  her.  The  emotion  in  his 
voice  sprang  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
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"God  knows,  my  Queen,  you  are  not  small  to  me  I 
You  found  our  England  weak  and  torn  by  creeds,  no 
fleet,  no  army,  her  coffers  empty  and  her  men  un- 
trained. Your  foes  were  strong  and  many;  France 
and  Spain  were  rich;  their  armies  numerous,  inured 
to  war.  You  fought  for  England  with  a  woman's 
wiles  and  shifts,  outraged  your  modesty  and  seared 
your  soul;  no  Englishman  will  judge  you!  Fanati- 
cism set  traitors  at  your  board  and  by  your  bed.  Your 
courage  was  not  crushed;  you  were  not  frightened 
into  cruelty  nor  hardened  to  intolerance.  Day  by  day 
your  land  has  grown  in  strength  as  you  in  glory.  .  .  . 
Be  your  great  self,  my  Queen ;  laugh  at  France  and 
give  the  lie  to  Spain.  You  have  wounded  Philip 
secretly  and  sapped  his  strength  by  inches.  Now 
bid  Mendoza  go,  and  meet  him  in  the  open.  Fear 
nothing.  All  England  fights  behind  you.  You  have 
tricked  and  suffered;  now  be  bold  and  conquer.  The 
pain  is  passed ;  the  glory  is  to  come."  He  hesitated, 
and  added  more  softly,  "The  woman  has  been 
sacrificed;  the  Queen  shall  be  the  greatest  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen." 

It  was  an  odd  and  bold  moment  to  choose  in  which 
to  urge  a  Queen  to  fight,  and  a  Queen  who  the 
moment  before  had  threatened  him.  But  he  had  not 
misjudged  her.  He  had  appealed  to  that  noblest  part 
of  her,  to  that  noblest  part  of  us  all,  which  is  never 
unready  to  answer,  however  long  silenced  and  dumb. 

There  were  tears  in  Elizabeth's  eyes,  and  it  was 
several  minutes  before  she  moved  or  lifted  her  head. 
Then  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  gave  him  her  hand. 

"You  are  right,  Sir  Walter,"  she  said  simply. 

He  bent  over  it,  unable  to  find  words. 

"Call  in  Mendoza.  .  .  .  Call  Walsingham ;  call 
them  all." 
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Ralegh  disappeared  quickly  to  recall  the  Court, 
and  the  Queen  was  left  alone. 

In  the  next  moment,  wondering  at  so  abrupt  and 
general  a  summons,  the  courtiers  came  back  in  twos 
and  threes,  whispering  among  themselves  and  asking 
what  wras  going  to  happen.  Had  the  Queen  news  to 
declare  ?  Had  Ralegh  brought  her  secret  intelligence 
from  Fotheringay  that  was  to  be  made  public? 

She  called  haughtily  for  silence,  and  they  waited. 

"  Mendoza  has  not  gone  ? "  she  questioned  Wal- 
singham. 

"I  saw  him  but  a  moment  ago,"  Walsingham 
replied. 

"Then  why  does  he  delay?  .  .  .  Ah,  here  he  is !  " 

Mendoza,  followed  by  Ralegh,  walked  through  the 
waiting  Court  as  proudly  and  furiously  as  any 
bantam-cock,  turning  neither  to  right  nor  left,  not 
heeding  any  man. 

He  neither  saluted  nor  greeted  the  Queen,  but 
addressed  her  without  preamble. 

"Have  you  forgot  who  I  am  and  whom  I  repre- 
sent ?  "  he  began  loudly. 

The  Queen  spoke,  and  calmly. 

"We  know  you  too  well." 

"I  stand  here  for  King  Philip,  the  greatest  King 
in  the  world." 

She  met  his  eyes  contemptuously. 

"In  England  no  king  or  queen  is  greater  than 
Elizabeth." 

"You  have  dared  to  stop  my  liberty — to  hold  me 
in  confinement." 

The  Queen's  temper  boiled  over.  "Dared  !  God's 
death  !  You  make  it  hard  to  speak  !  " 

Ralegh  advanced  coolly.    "But  for  the  Queen  you 
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had  been  torn  in  pieces.  .  .  .  You  hear  those  cannon, 
those  bells  ?  They  sound  for  the  death  of  her  and 
those  whom  you  helped  to  bring  to  destruction. 
Show  yourself  in  the  streets,  and  not  Philip,  not  the 
Pope  himself,  could  save  you." 

Mendoza  stared  at  him  insolently,  menacingly. 

"  Do  you  speak  for  the  Queen  ?  I  have  that  for  her 
ear  will  change  your  tune.  .  .  .  Madame,  the  cup  is 
almost  full.  Your  Minister  has  insulted  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  in  Madrid  itself.  Three  thousand  of  your 
subjects  have  been  in  arms  in  Flanders.  Drake  and 
his  pirates  have  plundered  Spain's  own  shores.  My 
master  has  endured  it.  The  honour  of  Spain  has 
been  trodden  in  the  dust  because  he  is  your  brother, 
because  he  loves  peace." 

This  was  the  last  straw.    Elizabeth  raged. 

"Peace!  God's  passion,  dare  you  speak  it?  You 
who  have  stirred  up  strife  and  counselled  murder. 
Your  tools  have  perished  one  by  one  :  Savage  by  the 
sword,  Throgmorton,  Ballard,  Babington,  and  the 
rest  at  Tyburn.  Your  greatest  victim  laid  down  her 
head  at  Fotheringay  yesterday.  She  might  have 
lived  in  peace,  and  some  day  have  worn  our  crown. 
You  tempted  her;  she  is  dead — yet  you  go  free. 
God's  death !  We  wonder  we  do  not  chastise 
you  !  " 

Mendoza's  hand  flew  to  his  sword  passionately. 

"Chastise !  Voto  a  Dios !  There  is  no  one  in  the 
world  dare  touch  me." 

"You  lie!"  Ralegh  cried.  "Let  but  her  Majesty 
give  the  word,  there  is  no  Englishman  alive  would 
shrink  from  you." 

The  Queen  checked  him  with  her  upraised  hand. 

"Peace,  Walter.  .  .  .  Get  you  gone,  Don  Berna- 
dino.  If  within  fifteen  days  you  are  in  England,  not 
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the  King  you  stand  for,  not  yodr  high  office  itself, 
shall  save  you  from  our  justice." 

Mendoza  bowed  sarcastically. 

"I  go,  your  Majesty,  but  I  shall  return.  Don 
Bernadino  de  Mendoza  was  not  born  to  revolutionize 
kingdoms,  but  to  conquer  them." 

Ralegh  laughed  gladly.  "Come,  and  come  quickly. 
Our  ships  are  ready  and  our  sword  unsheathed.  We 
shall  be  merry  to  meet  you." 

Mendoza  sneered. 

"Valgame  Dios  !  "  he  returned  in  a  voice  that  no 
one  could  miss.  "We  shall  not  fear  the  married  men. 
Their  wives  will  keep  them  by  the  fireside.  Does 
the  Queen  know,  Sir  Walter — 

But,  with  flaming  cheeks,  Elizabeth  interrupted 
him. 

"One  moment,  Don  Bernadino.  From  much  evil 
comes  this  good.  You  have  brought  our  enemies  into 
the  light  where  we  could  crush  them.  You  have 
shown  us  our  friends  that  we  may  reward  them.  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  " — and  she  turned  a  little  tremulously 
to  the  man  at  her  side — "you  have  dared  much  for 
us;  we — we  are  not  ungrateful."  She  hesitated,  and 
all  the  Court  looked  in  wonder,  marvelling  w-hat  was 
to  come  next.  But  Elizabeth's  voice  was  clear  and 
unfaltering  as  she  went  on — 

"We  give  you  our  maid,  Mistress  Throgmorton, 
to  wife,  and  for  her  dowry  we  will  see  that  it  is  not 
unworthy." 

Mendoza  fell  backward  a  step.  His  astonishment 
was  complete. 

"You  know!" 

But  Elizabeth  rose,  as  a  signal  that  the  interview- 
was  finished. 

He  bowed  shortly  and  turned  on  his  heel,  not  even 
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observing  the  usual  etiquette.  But  as  he  passed  Sir 
Walter  he  paused  again. 

"  Valgame  Dios  !  Once  more  you  have  tricked  me  ! 
Hasta  luego !  Au  revoir,  Sir  Walter.  If  I  walk 
Europe  barefooted,  I'll  come  back  for  my  venge- 
ance !  " 

The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met  like  crossed  swords. 
Neither  knew  nor  guessed  how  far  that  day  was. 
Their  duel  was  to  be  fought  years  hence,  when 
Elizabeth's  tired  soul  had  found  its  peace. 

The  Queen  advanced  down  the  room  somewhat 
wearily,  as  Mendoza  left  it,  leaning  on  Lord  Huns- 
don's  arm. 

Ralegh  fell  on  his  knees  as  she  reached  him,  and 
she  disengaged  her  arm  from  her  cousin's.  "Your 
Majesty  is  greater  than  herself,"  he  exclaimed  aloud; 
and  added  so  that  none  but  she  could  hear,  "How 
can  I  thank  you  ?  " 

She  ungloved  her  hand,  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
astounded  Court,  and  gave  it  to  him  to  kiss.  His 
tears  of  gratitude  were  hot  upon  it. 

"Walter !  "  she  said  gently. 


THE   END 
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